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ABSTRACT 


DESIGNING THE “CAST” FRAMEWORK AND ASSESSING 
ITS EFFECT ON THE INNER RELATIONAL HEALTH 
OF IMPACT CHURCH’S LEADERSHIP TEAM 


by 
Shelli Lynn Haynes 
United Theological Seminary, 2015 


Mentors 
Paul L. King, D. Min., Th. D. 
Andrew S. Park, Ph. D. 
This mixed methods case study proposed, developed, and evaluated the impact of the 
CAST inner-relational healing framework based on Jesus’ prayer and actions in 
Gethsemane. CAST stands for Cry Out, Acknowledge, Surrender, and Trust. Research 
was conducted by developing and implementing an experiential training using the CAST 
with, and assessing its effects on the Impact Church leadership team in Victor, New 
York. The hypothesis for this project is that the CAST will positively affect the Impact 
Church leadership team’s inner-relational health in terms of attitudes, understanding, and 


behavior. Data triangulated from surveys, journals, and interviews confirmed the 


hypothesis. 
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I have a CAST for your soul. 
- God 
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INTRODUCTION 


“T have a cast for your soul: cry out, acknowledge, surrender, and trust: C.A.S.T.” 
On the morning of January 25, 2007, during a time of prayer journaling, the Holy Spirit 
revealed this to my heart. The next morning, I was led to the Garden of Gethsemane.’ In 
that place, and in the face of crucifixion, Jesus cried out to be strengthened so He could 
fulfill the desire of His Father’s heart. God’s desire was reconciliation with the human 
beings He created and loved so much that He sacrificed His only Son to bring about this 
reunion (Jn 3:16). The relational God who created humanity is the lover of human souls, 
the pursuer of human hearts, and the healer of human lives. He has always loved, and 
always will love human beings, because being with them brings Him joy (Heb 12:2).” 

Most people have experienced broken hearts, dreams, and relationships, but not 
all recognize that the root of this brokenness lies in their separation from God, and in 
their subsequent separation from all He created them to be. Even people who have this 
recognition can begin to doubt how much God loves them for a variety of reasons. These 
reasons include circumstances and relationships that lead to unfulfilled desires, pain and 
brokenness, and when it seems God is holding back or taking too long to fulfill His 


promises. 


' Mark 14:32-42; Matthew 26:36-46; Luke 22:39-46, New Revised Standard Version. Unless 
otherwise noted, all scripture references in this document are from the NRSV. 


- “looking to Jesus the pioneer and perfecter of our faith, who for the sake of the joy that was set 
before him endured the cross, disregarding its shame, and has taken his seat at the right hand of the throne 
of God.” Jesus’ joy was restoring humanity to the Father. 


If 


The primal human response, as described in Genesis 3, is not to believe or do 
what God said, but instead to rely on one’s own thoughts and desires. The result is broken 
intimacy and identity, which includes broken relationships and a broken sense of self and 
purpose. Hence people need healing on the inside, which is generally called inner healing 
(1H) or spiritual formation. People also need healing in their relationships with God and 
others. Therefore, God provides a CAST.” 

Rather than solely involving an individual’s mental or emotional healing, IH 
occurs in and through relationships with God and others. Therefore, this project used a 
different term for IH: inner-relational healing, because of its dynamic and complex 
internal and relational nature. The CAST was designed as an inner-relational healing 
framework patterned after Jesus’ prayer and actions in Gethsemane. The research study 
was completed by providing an experiential training in inner-relational healing for the 
leadership team at Impact Church in Victor, New York. As communication is essential 
for relationship, research centered on communicating with God using the CAST 
framework, and what happened when the leadership team talked to God, listened to God, 
and responded to Him. 

The remainder of the document is laid out in six chapters. Chapter one examines 
the focus of ministry-in-context, and also considers how life experiences and ministry 
context converge to form the heart of this project. Chapters two through five lay the 
foundation for the research. Chapter six discusses the research. Each of these chapters is 
briefly outlined in this introduction. 

* The framework will be called the CAST throughout the document, rather than using C.A.S.T. 


Although CAST is technically an acronym, CAST also conjures up the idea of a cast for broken bones. 
However, this CAST is for broken souls and relationships. 


Chapter one begins with personal life experiences and the transforming impact of 
experiential encounters with Him and with others. Also explored is how personal and 
professional backgrounds intersect with current ministry context. The CAST framework 
and training developed out of the convergence of personal, professional, and ministry 
settings. 

Chapter two investigates the biblical perspective in its exploration of the Garden 
of Eden (Genesis 1-3) and the Garden of Gethsemane (Mk 14:32-42, Mt 26:36-46 and Lk 
22:39-46). Both Old Testament and New Testament texts are considered separately and 
in relation to each another. Genesis 1-3 provides the biblical basis of God’s relational and 
whole nature, and the reality that humans are also created as whole and relational beings 
in God’s image. They are designed for wholeness. Genesis 1-3 also discusses human 
brokenness in terms of identity and intimacy, and the reality that God intends restoration 
in and through relationship with Him and others. 

Chapter two further explores the Gethsemane pericopes found in Mark, Matthew, 
and Luke by comparing and contrasting them. Gethsemane and Eden are then compared. 
From Jesus’ conversation with the Father and His actions-in-context emerges the 
proposed CAST framework for inner-relational healing. 

Chapter three provides an historical foundation that considers works from John 
Chrysostom, Gregory Nazianzus, and Gregory of Nyssa. These early church fathers all 
discuss that leaders need to experience and be trained in what they desire to see in their 
congregants, thereby affirming the need for leaders to experience and be trained in inner- 
relational healing. These works also support that internal and relational healing have long 


been viable ministries of the Christian church, as empowered by the Holy Spirit. 


Chapter four discusses the theological underpinnings for inner-relational healing 
by considering the doctrine of the Trinity and theological anthropology, or the doctrine of 
sin and human nature. Theological anthropology delineates the reality and nature of 
human brokenness, and the need for healing. The doctrine of the Trinity substantiates that 
God is whole and relational, and that humans were created to be whole and relational, as 
well as God’s plan for this restoration and healing. 

Chapter five delves into theoretical works that anchor inner-relational healing in 
current sources and disciplines. The fields of education, psychology, and business 
leadership offer a picture of why transformation and growth are needed, and the reality 
that leaders need this as much as others. PsychoHeresy* argues against certain beliefs 
held and methods practiced by the church to encourage internal and relational healing. At 
the same time, this opposing view provides a unique perspective on how to minister to 
people. Spiritual formation and IH both generate support for inner-relational healing, and 
for the proposed model as a desirable and relevant ministry practice for leaders and 
others. 

Chapter six focuses on the research project itself, initially defining research 
methodology, and then discussing project implementation. Next, the chapter explores 
outcomes, learning, and suggested areas for future research. Finally, the chapter ends 


with reflections and conclusions. 


* Martin and Diedre Bobgan, PsychoHeresy: The Psychological Seduction of Christianity (Santa 
Barbara, CA: EastGate Publishers, 2012), 17, iB0o0ks. PsychoHeresy is a Term coined by Martin and 
Diedre Bobgan to identify psychological beliefs and methods, all of which they believe are opposed to 
Scripture and Christian ministry practices. 


CHAPTER ONE 


SYNERGY 


God creatively Synergizes a person’s interests, experiences, and roles, wasting 
nothing. Every moment is useful and purposeful. This project connected my past life 
experiences, personal interests, and current ministry leadership role. The project focus 
married inner-relational healing and leaders by designing, implementing, and measuring 


the impact of an experiential training on inner-relational healing using the CAST. 


Spiritual Autobiography 

When I wrote the first draft of my spiritual autobiography in January 2013, I had 
organized it by the places I lived as a daughter of an Army Veteran, and had focused on 
places of trauma, pain, and loss more than on God’s presence. However, since having 
radical encounters with Almighty God in December 2013, and December 2014, I was 
compelled to rewrite my story the way God sees it, and the way God sees me. My life is a 
series of miracles that have happened as God has walked with me, talked with me, 
touched me, and changed me. 

Although not planned by my parents, my birth was not an accident. Before the 
foundations of the world, God knew me, and loved me (Ps 139:13-16). I was born in the 


early morning on November 19, 1968, in Klamath Falls, Oregon. I was named Shelli 


Lynn Stiverson. The spiritual meaning of Shelli is “walks with God;””’ and the spiritual 
meaning of Lynn is “holy.”* Just as God declares destiny over His created ones in Eden 
(Genesis 1-2), He has declared destiny over me as a daughter made holy as I walk with 
Him, even in my given name. Because I was created in His “image” and “likeness” (Gn 
1:26), just like God’s names reflect His nature,’ my names wilt one day reflect the nature 
He has for me. As I become more like Him, I will become what He has called me. This 
fact is not only true of me, but of every person who knows Him. 

My first memory of encountering God was when I invited Jesus into my heart 
around age six. At Vacation Bible School, in a darkened room with sun streaming 
through the window, I was invited to open my heart to Jesus. I can vividly remember 
receiving Him with joy, picturing myself unlocking my heart with a key, and asking Him 
in again and again. In my thoughts, I made sure to lock the door with Him inside; because 
I wanted to be sure He was there and would stay. I felt warmth and peace. He does not 
leave or forsake me (Dt 31:6). 

While on summer break from junior high school, I went to a Girl Scout camp in 
the Rocky Mountains, as I lived in Colorado at that time. I had been assigned the chore of 
filling up a metal water can that was half my height. The water spigot was at the bottom 


of a steep path. After I filled up the water can, I could barely lift it with two hands. I 





' Dorothy Astoria, The Name Book: Over 10,000 Names - Their Meanings, Origins and Spiritual 
Significance (Minneapolis, MN: Bethany House Publishers, 1982), 254. 


* Astoria, 189. 


* Robert James Utley, How It All Began: Genesis 1-11, Study Guide Commentary Series, vol. 1A 
(Marshall, TX: Bible Lessons International, 2001), 20, Logos Bible Software. Utley indicates that rabbis 
discuss Elohim as referring to “God as creator, provider, and sustainer of all life on planet earth.” Genesis 1 
is the first example that demonstrates that God’s names reflect His nature, as Elohim creates. 


would walk a couple steps and have to put it down. I prayed and asked God to make it 
lighter. He made it lighter. The God of the universe cared enough for me to make the 
water can lighter so I could carry it. He really does lift our burdens, (Ps 68:19) even the 
ones that may seem minor. Every burden matters to Him. 

Sometime between junior high and high school I became uninterested in God. The 
pain of rejection from peers, and a growing sense of shame and inadequacy led me to 
shut down my heart. I still went to church, but my attendance was rote. I went because it 
was required, not because I loved Jesus and had Him in my heart. 

At this period in my life I also developed strong opinions against the Holy Spirit 
and His work. The teaching I received in various churches, and various denominations, 
none of which was charismatic or Pentecostal, was a large part of the reason for my 
skepticism. One of my youth leaders told our youth group that the gifts of the Spirit are 
not for today, and that they died with Jesus. This meant that healing the sick, raising the 
dead, cleansing the lepers, and casting out demons was no longer possible, even though 
the Bible says it is (Mt 10:8). 

At that time, I had no frame of reference to understand that to declare God’s gifts 
dead is in essence to declare the Holy Spirit dead, and to quench His works. If the Holy 
Spirit is dead, then so is God, as God is Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. However, God is 
alive. Jesus is alive, and the Holy Spirit is living and active in me to manifest God’s love 
through signs and wonders. I received resurrection life and power through Jesus’ death 
and resurrection. I wish I knew then what I know now. 

In college, I began to hunger for God again. I was parched for living water. I 


joined Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship, and attended a retreat at which I recommitted 


my life to Christ. Even though I had given my heart to Jesus years earlier, I gained more 
of an understanding of what I was doing, and that God wanted a relationship with me 
through Christ. I felt closer to God and sensed a call to ministry. 

In 1999, I moved to Long Island. This move turned out to be a Significant turning 
point in my life. I was 30 years old. The next four years proved to be a time of grappling 
with my identity, my relationship with God and others, and depression. Miraculously I 
was transformed into a new person through the growing pains I endured, with the love 
and support of two women who encouraged and mentored me, and Spirit-filled friends. 
God met me on Long Island in ways I had never encountered Him before. 

One new way I encountered God occurred when I began attending a Spirit-filled 
church. In worship I sensed the Holy Spirit’s presence in a way I had not experienced 
before. His presence felt like a warm hug to my aching heart and soul, and like a breath 
of fresh air. | became desperate to know God more, and desperate for healing from 
depression. I began attending every healing service I could find without caring about 
what others thought. If the God of the universe still healed today, I wanted His touch. I 
would not relent until He healed me. 

Previously, I had not been aware that God would or wanted to interact with me 
when I prayed, but I began talking to and listening to God regularly. One day while 
driving in the car, worshipping and praying as usual, I told God I wanted to move back to 
upstate New York. As soon as I prayed, I heard God’s voice in the center of my being. 
His voice was not audible to my ears, but was like the sound of many waters I have only 
read about in the Bible. The reply to my declaration was, “Consider staying.” So, I 


stayed. In my waiting, I experienced falling in love with a man who said he intended to 


marry me. I also experienced an unexpected and abrupt end to the relationship from his 
end. This heartbreak only fueled my passion to know God more, and I moved several 
months later. 

Within a month of returning to upstate New York, I attended a local church 
service for the first time, and went to the altar for prayer. The pastor came over to me, 
turned off his microphone and said in my ear, “I don’t know why God does not always 
heal everything at once. But he wants you to know it is finished.” God used a stranger to 
speak to me, which was one of my earliest experiences with the prophetic. I began to 
weep knowing that God had healed the depression I had been experiencing. I began to 
have a brighter outlook, clearer thinking patterns, and greater emotional stability. I knew 
healing was not only possible, but that God was truly a healer. 

_ My journey to wholeness was in full swing, and the cry of my heart was for God 
to change me. For the first time in my life, I set aside all the blame toward others, and the 
bitterness about their actions toward me. My focus was asking God to change me, to 
make me complete, and to make me someone who could respond lovingly no matter what 
came my way. 

At some point I went to the Toronto Airport Christian Fellowship when Todd 
Bentley was teaching. When he prayed for me, it was the first time I had ever fallen over 
in the Spirit and laughed. I literally had what felt like an ocean wave hit me on the left 
side of my body and knock me off my feet. Mr. Bentley barely touched my head when 
praying for me; and I fell back in the Spirit and laughed for a long time. I had so strongly 


judged this sort of thing in the past, but in my spirit, I heard the question, “Why wouldn’t 
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I want my children to laugh?” I know God was speaking because He desires His children 
to be filled with joy. 

Shortly after this, Dr. Randy Clark was the featured speaker at a conference my 
church hosted. Because I lacked understanding, I had harshly judged Dr. Clark’s ministry 
and accompanying manifestations of the Spirit. In the car on the way to the conference, I 
was convicted by the Holy Spirit to repent, and to ask Dr. Clark for forgiveness. I literally 
asked the Holy Spirit out loud, “Are you crazy? I do not know him.” I bargained with 
God over approaching Dr. Clark, but when the opportunity presented itself, I asked him 
for forgiveness. Dr. Clark said, “I forgive you.” 

I did not realize at the time that my obedience and Dr. Clark’s graciousness would 
open a door to radical changes later in my life. In fact, I am now a Randy Clark scholar at 
United Theological Seminary, receiving impartation and teaching from him and others in 
his ministry. Because of him, I have learned how to have a more intimate and tangible 
relationship with God. 

Meeting and marrying my husband was a series of miracles including obtaining a 
free plane ticket, meeting him only for a few minutes, his losing my e-mail address, and 
my deleting his e-mail once he found the address. I had a vision of deleting the e-mail he 
sent. Subsequently, I contacted him, received responses from him, fell in love, and 
married my best friend in October 2007. I learned that God is invested in my finding and 
receiving all He has for me. 

God is leading me and providing for me. He led my husband and me to move to 
our current location, with several specific answers to prayer. God led me to begin the 


doctor of ministry program. Even though I experienced a concussion halfway through the 


il 


program, with God’s help and leading I completed all my assignments with excellence. 
God “began a good work” in me, and “will bring it to completion by the day of Christ 
Jesus” (Phil 1:6). 

At my focus group session in December 2013, I got “electrocuted” by the Holy 
Spirit. I shook violently off and on for about six hours. I was in awe of God’s power. In 
December 2014, and in conjunction with the doctor of ministry focus group session, I had 
the most radical encounters with God I had ever experienced. For at least an hour one 
evening, I travailed in a birthing position on the floor with loud wailing and pain, and 
shook under the presence of God. God. seemed to birth something in me in the Spirit. 

Before dawn the next morning, I was visited by the Holy Spirit. For an hour, I 
shook in my bed and laughed uncontrollably. The power surges came in waves. Ina 
session later that day, I began shaking violently during a session by Dr. Randy Clark, and 
when I stood up for prayer, I was bent violently forward and backward several times, 
shaken forcefully, and was eventually on the floor shaking and chopping my hands in 
ways impossible for me to do normally. 

On another day, I felt the peace of God on my shoulders as if heavy robes had 
been placed on me. The tangible weight caused me to bend beneath it. J also felt the Holy 
Spirit’s gentle presence, and responded in tears as I repented from devaluing the call God 
plainly put on my life in recent years. I had not believed Him, even though He had led me 
in specific ways. The last night I was filled with joy, conviction, confidence in my 
identity and in God’s, and filled with love. I accepted God’s commission to me at Impact 


Church. 
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These miracles and power encounters are not experiences to sensationalize: I am a 
normal person who experienced God’s presence and power. I experienced His peace, 
love, and joy. I experienced His patience, kindness, and goodness. He relates with me and 
invites me to interact with Him. As He touches me, I am transformed into His likeness 
and poured out for His purposes in the life He has given me. I have a new awareness of 
the awesomeness and holiness of God. 

At several points in my life, I felt I was called to ministry, but was steered away 
from official church capacities for a variety of reasons, even though I ministered and 
continue to minister as a volunteer. The first time this occurred was in college. The 
second time was after I graduated from college. The third time was after receiving 
significant personal healing, when I investigated pursuing a doctorate in ministry. I 
already had a master’s degree in social work, and in order to pursue a doctor in ministry I 
was required to have a master’s degree in divinity. This obstacle steered me away, yet 
again. 

Thad given up on this dream, even though I had written it as a goal in my journal. 
In the fall of 2012 I received an e-mail from Global Awakening, which is Dr. Randy 
Clark’s ministry. An opportunity had arisen to take master’s equivalency classes in 
divinity while obtaining a doctorate in ministry. I knew it was my time to step into this 
calling after all these years. 

When I started seminary, I thought I would study about God. I hoped I would 
know Him more, and have a better idea of how to serve Him. God has done “exceeding 
abundantly above all” that I have asked or thought, “according to the power that” works 


in me (Eph 3:20). God came in power and might. He came in peace and love. He came in 


IS 


joy. He reminded me who He is, and who I am because of what He has done for me. My 
life is not the same. Nor will it ever be the same. I became keenly aware that my life has 
been written by God, to serve His divine purposes in bringing measures of heaven to 
earth. My name is written in His hands. Every moment I live, He alone gives me breath. 
Every moment I live is an opportunity to spread His love. 

Sadly, I have missed many opportunities to be salt and light, and to see Him move 
in power and love because I did not listen to His voice. I did not do what He told me to 
do because I did not believe Him. I believed lies instead of the truth He has been and is 
singing over me. Today I am aware that I am deeply loved, was created for love, and was 
created to love others to the glory of God. 

Now, I want to know more of Him than ever before. I do not want to continue 
living in the ordinary or mundane. I want to live as the supernatural daughter I am, in the 
footsteps of Jesus, empowered by the Holy Spint. I desire intimacy with Him, and for 
Him to show me how to love the people He loves. My heart’s desire is to be changed 
forever. In fact, I know I have changed, and continue to be changed. The cry of my heart 


is for God to overwhelm me with love I cannot help but share. Come, Holy Spirit. 


Personal and Professional Transformation 
Personal brokenness in identity and relationships has driven my search for greater 
intimacy with, and identity in God, as well as increased intimacy with others. Having 
been deeply hurt by peers and adults forged a deep desire to help heal the hurts of others. 
Personal intimate encounters with the Holy Spirit, hearing God’s voice, and obeying, also 


provided hope and healing. Both hurts, and Holy Spirit moments led to a wellspring of 
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compassion and empathy. Since adolescence, listening to others problems and offering 
counsel has been second nature. Frequently, people shared their stories, concerns, hurts, 
problems, and asked for input, knowing their sharing was in confidence. Eventually these 
experiences led to personal, professional, and ministerial experience in counseling and 


inner-relational healing, which was the focus of the doctoral project. 


Personal Transformation 

For personal wounds, and the resultant relational problems, not only was 
counseling received, but also ministry through Cleansing Stream,” Steps to Freedom in 
Christ,” Formational Counseling, and Sozo.' When attending social work school, the 
recommended practice was for all students to receive counseling as needed, and to 
continue this practice throughout one’s career. The reason for this is that the school 
recognized that people all have issues that impact their practice, which is in the area of 


professional relationships with clients and colleagues. In order to be an effective 


* Cleansing Stream Ministries, Cleansing Stream Seminar Workbook (Van Nuys, CA: Cleansing 
Stream Ministries, 2003), 5. Cleansing Stream is a program that teaches about inner healing, spiritual 
warfare, and deliverance that helps to strengthen people in their mind, will, emotions, and relationships 
with God and others. The seminar is designed to address the inner being and circumstances that bring 
brokenness, as well as to help bring freedom and healing. 


* From the back cover: “Learn the truth of who you are in Christ and what it means to be a child of 
God. Knowing your spiritual identity and position in Christ is the essential truth that will set you free.” Neil 
Anderson, The Bondage Breaker, 2” ed. (Eugene, OR: Harvest House Publishers, 2000), 199-252. 


° Terry Wardle, Healing Care, Healing Prayer (Abilene, TX: Leafwood Publishers, 2001). 
Formationai Counseling is a form of inner healing prayer. 


’ Dawna DeSilva and Teresa Liebscher, Basic Sozo (Redding, CA: Sozo Ministry, 2011), 6. “The 
goal of Bethel’s Sozo Ministry is to help people receive the package of salvation, deliverance and healing. 
This seminar focuses on teaching useful tools for setting people free. Our aim-is to love people and to 
provide information so that the healing of past wounds can break strongholds, replace lies with truth, and 
close ‘doors’ to the enemy.” 
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counselor and team member, one needs to develop a keen self-awareness, and ongoing 
personal growth. 

As a result of a deep hunger for personal wholeness, many different counselors 
were sought. The frustration with the process, even with some of the Christian counseling 
received, was the lack of freedom in constantly striving to think, feel, and act better for 
others, for self, and for God. In the end the process seemed filled with self-effort only to 
achieve varying results, sans healing power. 

Exhaustion and discouragement set in, as well as other raw feelings despite 
becoming stronger not only at subduing them, but also at recognizing negative thinking 
patterns. It was not until first hearing God’s voice within, and seeing distinct visions of 
His freeing from an emotional prison, that healing began. Personal healing also came 
through spiritual mothers who mentored and spoke a new identity based on God’s word 
into the heart. When the Christian counselors stated God’s truth about personal identity in 
Christ, and God’s unfailing love, the result was new understanding and further healing. 
The relational encouragement in this process, more than what was said, strengthened faith 
and relationship with God, as well as the inner person. 

Cleansing Stream was the first experience with learning how Satan uses wounds 
and lies to entrap, to shake faith and to mar beliefs.® After going through Cleansing 
Stream the first trme, no difference was evident until about a week later when tears rolled 
every morning and every evening. On Saturday at the end of that week, the tears began in 


the morning and lasted the entire day. At the end of the day, while in a fetal position in 


* Cleansing Stream Ministries, 1-7, 1-22, 2-28. 
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bed, hours passed as severe pain covered the entire heart and abdominal area. It felt like a 
giant tree was being pulled out, all the way down to its roots. 

In the middle of this process I cried out loud in prayer that I am not living for 
other people’s love, but for God’s. At that moment, people-pleasing and fear of rejection 
was replaced with God’s love and acceptance. The tears stopped; the striving ceased, and 
the pain stopped as if it had never been present. The truth brought freedom (Jn 8:32). 

Another life-changing transformation occurred through Formational Counseling. 
The therapist led a process of inner-relational healing prayer. The reason it was so 
effective included a multifaceted approach. This approach involved first the caregiver’ s 
presence, guidance and caring that helped increase understanding of God’s view of a 
person, human needs, the wounds that shaped perceptions, and the importance of 
forgiveness. The counselor also was personally accepting. Next, he taught how to invite 
the Holy Spirit into the process by asking key questions, and listening for the Holy 
Spirit’s response. Lastly, he walked through the process of inviting Jesus into a memory 
that repeatedly resurfaced during sessions. Ultimately, the goal was transformed identity 
in and increased intimacy with God, with the potential for healthy relationships. 

At this juncture the deepest healing occurred. Long having plagued heart and 
mind, and having created both defensiveness and mistrust toward others, the shame and 
humiliation lifted instantly. To this day, when the memory comes to mind, Jesus is also in 
the memory, which removed its previously powerful sting. Relational intimacy and trust 
has also been more readily established and maintained with God and other people. 

Significant healing has also come through the other ministries mentioned. Each of 


these frameworks addressed emotions, thoughts and beliefs that did not line up with 
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God’s truth, forgiveness and repentance. They also taught and encouraged hearing God’s 
voice, and operated in the tangible power of the Holy Spirit. The majority of this healing 
happened with the assistance of others. However, after the fact; God also spoke directly 
to the heart during personal times alone with Him. Changes in the heart, mind and 
relationships were not only personally evident, but also others could see the obvious and 


lasting transformation. 


Professional Transformation 

A high school class on psycholo gy and an undergraduate degree in sociology with 
a psychology minor both pointed more clearly toward a career in counseling. A master’s 
degree in social work from Syracuse University, a license in clinical social work, and 
over eighteen years of experience in counseling paved the way to greater understanding 
of the human psyche and plight, and increased compassion to help others. Also, sound 
biblical teaching and use of inner-relational healing models to minister, contributed to 
interest and skill in these areas. 

Counseling experience included individual, marital, family and group therapies 
with inner city, rural and prison populations. Client population varied from children, to 
adolescents, to adults, incarcerated youth and adults, the elderly, and the seriously and 
persistently mentally ill. In addition to practical counseling experience, training in 
multiple therapeutic modalities has further engrained a penchant for soul work in both 
self and others. 

In providing therapy to people from various backgrounds, what became most 


apparent is that the root problem seems to be identical: people struggle with their 
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relationships, identity, and purpose, particularly in their mind, will, and emotions. The 
basis for these problems is often a combination of biology that includes processes 
impacting the mind and body, social experiences, and spirituality. Therefore, a balanced 
approach to human brokenness and struggle is needful. 

John and Mark Sandford support the idea that mental illness requires a balanced 
approach.” They remark that the Bible generally discusses illness of the mind without a 
demonic influence.” They note “psychotic symptoms result from fractured thought 
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processes exacerbated by demonization, rather than demonization alone.” They also 


argue that “normal traits” of human beings become more extreme when individuals 
experience stressful situations, and rightly conclude that to ignore these varied angles is 
to make light of human brokenness. 

For counselors, understanding and diagnosing problems is a part of finding 
solutions that can both help and heal. Solutions can be biological, psychological, social 
and spiritual, and usually are a combination of these areas. Moreover, healing can and has 
come from caring relationships, from a strengthened sense of identity and purpose, and 
teaching in how to cope. 


_ The most significant personal insight about diagnosis came through revelation by 


the Holy Spirit during a time of prayer. The primary diagnostic tool for therapists is the 


” John and Mark Sandford, A Comprehensive Guide to Deliverance and Inner Healing (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Chosen Books, 1992), 159-183, - 


'° Sandford, A Comprehensive Guide to Deliverance and Inner Healing, 178. 


'' Sandford, 178. The Sandfords remark about only one instance in Scripture where a man seems 
to suffer with a demon-related mental illness. The reference is in Mark 5:9-14. 


12 Sandford, 178. 
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Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental IllIness (DSM-5),'° which identifies a host of 
mental health, relational, social, and situational symptoms that negatively impact healthy 
internal and relational functioning. What the Holy Spirit revealed is that DSM stands for 
“Degrees of Separation from Me.” The “Me” in this equation is God. In other words, the 
further people are separated from God, broken internally in their thoughts and emotions, 
and disconnected from others, the more they exhibit symptoms. Furthermore, the less 
able people are to function in a healthy manner. Truly, separation from God has created a 
host of internal and interpersonal difficulties throughout history, and continues to do so. 

On the other hand, the more connected a person becomes with God, the more 
connected a person becomes with his or her true self, and with others. Through this 
process, a person becomes increasingly healthy and whole. At the same time, other 
interventions and relationships, such as medications, counseling, mentoring, and 
discipleship continue to be helpful in the process of personal transformation, growth, and 
healing when indicated. 

While counseling has helped personally, and has helped others to experience 
improvement, many of these same people did not experience complete healing, and 
continued to function with a level of life-related struggles. Even when a person receives 
inner-relational healing, generally not all problems vanish at the same time. This result is 
related, in part, to the fact that transformation happens both in an instant, and over time. 
So, the fruit is not always, or immediately, outwardly evident with secular counseling, 


Christian counseling, or inner-relational healing. 

13 American Psychiatric Association, Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders, 5 
ed. (Washington, DC: American Psychiatric Publishing, 2013). This manual provides symptomatology of 
internal, medical, substance-related, and social issues that significantly impact an individual’s ability to 
function. Clinicians diagnose problems considering biological, psychological, spiritual, and relational 
components to the person. 
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However, personal and professional experience led to the belief that for 
counseling to be most effective, it needs to be used in conjunction with other methods 
and principles, particularly those found in Scripture. The foundation of the counseling 
process cannot solely be secular models, symptom definition, and human effort 
attempting to solve the human condition. Otherwise the risk is to create dependence on 
people that may or may not result in greater healing or freedom. 

Counseling principles need not be based in humanism, but on the very Word of 
God, which is His communication with humanity. Teaching people to communicate and 
hear from God is essential because it establishes and helps people to maintain an intimate 
relationship with God, through which identity is also formed and transformed. These 
convictions led to the desire to research the current project. 

For the greatest possibility of real and sustainable healing to occur in therapeutic 
or discipleship relationships, counseling needs first to reconnect a person with God, the 
one who transforms and sustains. Through this process, a person needs reminders about 
who they are in God’s eyes. People also need assistance in how to reconcile broken 
relationships, or at least reconcile outcomes within themselves. Just as the counseling 
process is both relational and individual, so is inner-relational healing. 

In the Christian realm, several models of inner-relational healing and deliverance 


exist. Three personally familiar models used to minister to others are TPM,” Sozo Basic 


* “Theophostic Prayer Ministry is intentional and focused prayer with the desired outcome of an 
authentic encounter with the presence of Christ, resulting in mind renewal and subsequent transformed 
life.” Smith, 11. | 
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Training,'” and Cleansing Stream. In private practice, use of techniques from TPM, Steps 
to Freedom in Christ, and Cleansing Stream led to significant results for clients’ internal 
and relational health. Additionally, personal experience ministering with healing teams at 
church, utilizing techniques from Cleansing Stream, Sozo, and Randy Clark’s Ministry 


Training Manual,'° has demonstrated results as reported by individuals receiving healing. 


Ministry Context 
Impact Church is a young church plant in Victor, New York, and was the ministry 
context for this doctoral project. I serve as a member of the leadership team helping to 


plant the church. The ICLT began meeting regularly for Sunday services on Easter, 2013. 


History 

In the autumn of 2010, Pastor Mike Cavanaugh, Vice President of EF in Lima, 
New York, approached Pastors Eileen and Curtis Stitt to share his vision of beginning a 
church planting movement.’ He envisioned a church plant birthed from EF, where EF 
pastors and credential holders, members of EGC, and students of EBI could be trained to 


plant churches locally, and throughout the world.'® 


'- “The goal of Bethel’s Sozo Ministry is to help people receive the package of salvation, 
deliverance and healing. This seminar focuses on teaching useful tools for setting people free. Our aim is to 
love people and to provide information so that the healing of past wounds can break strongholds, replace 
lies with truth, and close ‘doors’ to the enemy.” DeSilva and Liebscher, 6. 


'° “The purpose of this manual is to give some basic, practical instruction on praying for the needs 
of others in specific ways. It contains general instructions for ministering, praying for salvation, praying for 
the sick, and praying for deliverance from curses and from demonic oppression.” Randy Clark, Ministry 
Team Training Manual, 7” ed. (Mechanicsburg, PA: Global! Awakening, 2012), 3. 

'? Bileen Stitt, interview by author, Livonia, NY, April 14, 2013. 


Veda! 25 i 
Stitt, interview. 
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The Stitts had experience planting churches as missionaries in Niger, West Africa. 
After their time in Africa, they accepted a call to a failing Assemblies of God church 
plant in Pennsylvania.” Their denomination slated the church for closure, but decided to 
give the church one last opportunity.°” With the help of the Stitts and God’s divine 
influence, it became and has remained a thriving church.” 

Pastor Mike was aware of the Stitts’ work and believed they had a reproducible 
model for church planting. He asked them to consider relocating to plant a church within 
a one hour drive from EBI, also located in Lima, New York.” Pastors Eileen and Curtis 
accepted the commission and began their journey to identify a location for the new 
church.”° 

One night in February 2011, Pastor Eileen had a dream containing the name of the 
church plant, and awoke Pastor Curtis to tell him about the dream.”” The name was 
Impact Church.” 

The Stitts visited upstate New York, in May 2011, driving around every suburb 
within an hour of Lima, New York, and praying for God’s direction.”° Initially, it was 


thought the church would be planted in Irondequoit, New York; but the Stitts were not at 


4 Stitt, interview. 
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peace with this suggested location.”’ In fact, as they continued to pray, they began to 
have a burden for the areas of Brighton, Pittsford, and Victor, New York.** They 
presented demographic information to Pastor Mike, along with possible locations, and 
brought their four children to upstate New York in June 2011 to visit.”” All four of their 
children were in agreement that Victor, New York, was the right place to plant the 
church,’ which they felt was God’s way of confirming what they sensed in their hearts. 

Once the geographic location was selected, the Stitts worked closely with EGC, 
EBL, and EF.*! EGC accepted the role as mother church for Impact Church, and the Stitts 
would affiliate the church with EF.” Both EF and EGC provided members for the 
interim church, Elder Board, and startup funds.** The Stitts also have a network of 
churches providing them with ongoing support.” 

To begin building a church planting team, EGC recommended church members 
who may be interested in planting Impact Church. EBI provided student ministry teams 
to assist with vartous church needs, including the children’s ministry, youth ministry, 
community surveys, and walking around neighborhoods while praying for the 


community. They also advertised a church planting internship for interested students. In 


*? Stitt, interview. 
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June 2012, nearly two years after the inception of Impact Church, the Stitts moved to 
Victor, New York.*° That September, they taught a church planting class as an elective 
in EGC’s Impart Leadership Training, © which my husband and I attended. 

Impact Church ts affiliated with EF, is being sent out by EGC, and is providing an 
internship program to EBI students. As a result, it is shaped in many ways by the mission, 
purpose and values of these organizations. At the same time, Impact Church has 
developed its own purpose statement and set of core values, which will be discussed 
under the process frame section ofthis paper. 

The mission of EF includes preaching the Gospel and making disciples, as well as 
serving and equipping their affiliates throughout the world.*’ EF started “in 1933 as an 
informal fellowship of churches, ministers and missionary endeavors, developing from 


2138 


individuals trained at Elim Bible Institute.”** EF is now a credentialing body for ministers 


that also provides counseling to them, support for affiliated churches and engages in 
church planting.”” 
Impact Church is, in part, a fulfillment of Pastor Mike Cavanaugh’s vision, as 


Victor, New York, is located in Ontario County. In fact, EGC 


» Stitt, interview. 
34 ‘ aceite . 
Stitt, interview. 


7 Rlim Fellowship, “About Us: Mission, Purpose, Values,” Elim Fellowship, 
http://www.elimfellowship.org/about-us (accessed April 16, 2013). 


* Elim Fellowship, “About Us: What is Elim Fellowship?” Elim Fellowship, 
http://www.elimfellowship.org/about-us (accessed April 16, 2013). 


” Elim Fellowship, “About Us: What is Elim Fellowship?” 
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was established in 1988 by Pastor Mike Cavanaugh as a community church with a 
vision to reach Livingston, Monroe and Ontario counties with the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. The birth of Elim Gospel Church is genetically related to the birth and 
vision of Elim Bible Institute and Elim Fellowship (a support organization for 
over 800 pastors and missionaries).*° 


EGC is also a church to which both my husband and I belonged as members. I 
personally sat under the teaching of Pastor Mike Cavanaugh for many years, received the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit, and was trained in spiritual gifts. I experienced deliverance 
and healing, received powerful personal prophecy, and took a preaching class Pastor 
Cavanaugh offered through EF. These experiences shaped my theology, and contributed 
to my spiritual formation. 

EBI was founded “in 1924 with the vision of a young backwoods preacher, Ivan 


so4 


Q. Spencer.””’ The message of this vision was “to train young people for the work in the 


renewal movements he believed would soon sweep throughout the world.” The current 
campus of EBI was previously occupied by the Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, a seminary 
founded on the heels of Charles Finney’s revival meetings in Rochester, New York.” 

EF, EGC, and EBI are not only connected by close proximity, but also by a legacy 


of revival, missions, equipping, and evangelism. By imparting this legacy to its church 


*° Elim Gospel Church, “Elim Gospel Church: Hear Our Story,” Elim Gospel Church, 
http://www.elimgospel.org/our-story (accessed April 17, 2013). 


*! Elim Bible Institute. “Our History.” Elim Bible Institute. http://www.elim.edus/history (accessed 
April 16, 2013). 


* Elim Bible Institute. “Our History.” Geoff Waugh, Revival Fires: History’s Mighty Revivals, 3" 
ed. (Mechanicsburg, PA: Apostolic Network of Global Awakening, 2010), 1299, Kindle. Waugh discusses 
Finney as a nineteenth century revivalist in upstate, New York. He was an evangelist operating in the 
power of the Holy Spirit. Wesley L. Duewel, Revival Fire (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 1995), 92, 
Kindle. Finney was known for revival in Rochester, New York in the 1800s. Salvations are estimated a one’ 
million. Reportedly, whenever Finney preached, people fell under great conviction and repentance. 
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planting team members, student interns and new members, Impact Church is carrying it 
into the community, and potentially to the nations. 

Denominational and organizational influences are not the only influences shaping 
the development of Impact Church. The demographics of Victor, New York, also have an 
influence on how the church will evolve over time. Pastors Eileen and Curtis Stitt hired a 
company to complete a demographic profile for both a five-mile and a ten-mile radius of 
Eastview Mall, located at the heart of Victor, New York. From both sets of this data, 
based on the 2000 census, it is apparent that the population is made up of predominantly 
white,” college educated,’ white collar employees,” and married individuals* with a 
spouse present in the home.*’ The race and ethnicity was measured for all individuals,” 
while education was measured for individuals twenty-five and older.” Marital status 
included only those fifteen and older;”? while employment and employment type included 


those sixteen and older.” ; 


“’ Experian / Applied Graphic Solutions, DemographicsNow 5 Mile Radius (Irvine, CA: Alteryx, 
Inc., 2010}, 2; Experian / Applied Graphic Solutions, DemographicsNow 10 Mile Radius (Irvine, CA: 
Alteryx, Inc., 2010), 2. 


“ Experian / Applied Graphic Solutions, DemographicsNow 5 Mile Radius, 4; Experian / Applied 
Graphic Solutions, DemographicsNow 10 Mile Radius, 4. 


= Stitt, interview. 


*° Experian / Applied Graphic Solutions, DemographicsNow 5 Mile Radius, 3; Experian / Applied 
Graphic Solutions, DemographicsNow10 Mile Radius, 4. 


“’ Experian / Applied Graphic Solutions, DemographicsNow 5 Mile Radius, 2. 
* Experian / Applied Graphic Solutions, DemographicsNow 5 Mile Radius, 2. 
*” Experian / Applied Graphic Solutions, DemographicsNow 5 Mile Radius, 4. 
* Experian / Applied Graphic Solutions, DemographicsNow 5 Mile Radius, 4. 


>! Experian / Applied Graphic Solutions, DemographicsNow 5 Mile Radius, 3. 
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The following data is based on the 2000 census and the five-mile radius, unless 
otherwise noted. The total population was 59,123.°" Nearly one fourth of adults twenty- 
five and older held a graduate degree,’ and the median age of the area was 39.8.°* The 
average household income was $89,722” with an estimate of it increasing to $113,003 by 
2015.°° Females comprised 51.3% of the population’’ whereas males comprised only 
slightly less at 48.7%.”° All of these demographics are important in relating to the 


community, and for ministering to needs in the community. 


Impact Church Mission 

The mission statement of Impact Church is “His Heart, Our Purpose.” This 
mission is further defined by ongoing discussion about what it means purposefully to 
have God’s heart. Impact Church believes having God’s heart means developing a deeper 
relationship with Him, and reaching out to those who do not mew Hin” Other areas of 


mission focus include developing a culture of love and wholeness together as a family, 


»? Experian / Applied Graphic Solutions, DemographicsNow 5 Mile Radius, 2. 
* Experian / Applied Graphic Solutions, DemographicsNow 5 Mile Radius, 4. 
” Experian / Applied Graphic Solutions, DemographicsNow 5 Mile Radius, 2. 
= Experian / Applied Graphic Solutions, DemographicsNow 5 Mile Radius, 3. 
*° Experian / Applied Graphic Solutions, DemographicsNow 5 Mile Radius, 3. 
*’ Experian / Applied Graphic Solutions, DemographicsNow 5 Mile Radius, 2. 
°8 Experian / Applied Graphic Solutions, DemographicsNow 5 Mile Radius, 2. 
” Impact Church, Member Manual (Victor, NY: Impact Church, 2013), 2. 


Impact Church, Member Manual, 2. 
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and committing to fruitfulness in following Christ and making disciples.*! 


Impact Church Leadership Team 

Being a part of the ICLT, suggesting and developing ministries that will assist and 
strengthen church members are encouraged. As Impact Church grows, new ministries 
will need to be developed in order to address congregational needs. Because new 
converts are expected to comprise a majority of the membership, and some of the leaders 
are personally struggling, inner-relational healing is one of the ministries Impact Church 
will provide, and has been providing to new members. The exact shape the ministry of 
inner-relational healing will take is yet to be determined in terms of which ministry 
model will be adopted. However, the church will provide opportunities to experience and 
be trained in inner-relational healing. 

Initially, the CAST experiential training was offered to the leadership team 
because leaders need to experience personally the process in which they are trained. 
According to Scripture, as God ministers to believers’ personal hurts, ministry then 
comes out of these hurts to others. 


Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies and 
the God of all consolation, who consoles us in all our affliction, so that we may be 
able to console those who are in any affliction with the consolation with which we 
ourselves are consoled by God. For just as the sufferings of Christ are abundant 
for us, so also our consolation is abundant through Christ. (2 Co 1:3—5) 


Terry Wardle observes, “The individual who is practicing inner healing should be in the 





°! Impact Church, Member Manual, 2. 
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°°? Nouwen indicates the reason caregivers provide 


process of being inwardly healed.’ 
ministry from the places they have been broken is “so as to identify with the suffering of 
others, and point them to the Eternal Wounded Healer.”™ Furthermore, congregants will 
be offered the opportunity to undergo inner-relational healing. In fact, this will be 
encouraged and offered as part of their personal growth, and when internal and relational 
struggles are reported or evident. 

Ongoing and increasing personal freedom, as well as freedom for others has 
become a passion as a result of professional and ministerial training and experience, and 
context, along with significant personal healing. The desire to see others made whole and 
experience restored and strengthened relationships with God and others is paramount. 
Driven by this passion and the revelation of the CAST by the Holy Spirit, doctoral 
research examined the biblical, historical, theological, and historical foundations for the 
CAST. This project created the CAST as a framework for inner-relational healing, 


designed and implemented an experiential training for the ICLT, and measured the 


impact of the CAST on the IRH of the ICLT. 


" Terry Wardle, Healing Care, Healing Prayer (Abilene, TX: Leafwood Publishers, 2001), 39. 


°° Wardle, 39. Dr. Wardle discusses Henri Nouwen’s view from his book The Wounded Healer: 
Ministry in Contemporary Society. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


This project’s biblical foundation for IH is found in the juxtaposition of the 
biblical narratives describing the events in the Garden of Eden (Genesis 1-3), and in the 
Garden of Gethsemane (Mk 14:32-42; Mt 26:36-46; Lk 22:39-46). This chapter will 
identify the biblical basis for God’s desire and intent for humanity to be whole, intimate 
and unified with Him and others, as well as the reality of human brokenness (Genesis I- 
3). This chapter will also demonstrate biblical foundations for inner-relational healing 
and health by offering a model based on what Jesus did and prayed mm Gethsemane. 

After creating the natural world and non-human beings, God created humanity in 
wholeness imaged in His own Triune, intimate and unified nature (Genesis 1-3). The 
Triune God created triune humans, made in and for relationship with God and others. Just 
as the persons of the Trinity are distinct and distinctly relational, human identity is based 
in the context of relationship with God and others, as much as on the distinctiveness of 
each created individual. These chapters in Genesis end with the steps humanity took 
away from God and toward broken intimacy and identity, thereby introducing the need 
for inner-relational healing. 

In Gethsemane, Jesus demonstrates the way to maintain one’s identity and 
intimacy with God and others. He offers a way to be strengthened in trials with the help 


of the Holy Spirit. Jesus also provides for His disciples the way of restoration for 
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brokenness. Jesus’ actions and prayer in Gethsemane provide the template for inner- 
relational healing and health, or wholeness. The believer’s ability to follow Jesus’ lead is 
made possible through His death and resurrection, and by the empowering of the Holy 


Spirit as a person encounters, hears, and obeys God. 


Genesis 
Genesis is the first book of the Pentateuch, a five-volume work collectively 
placed at the beginning of the Bible.’ According to Eugene H. Merrill, its name is taken 
“from the Greek version of the OT (the Septuagint), which called it Genesis, meaning 
beginning.”* In Hebrew, the opening word of these teachings is “bereshith,” a word 
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meaning “‘in the beginning. Michael A. Signer remarks in Jewish tradition, this same 


collection is called the “Five Books of Moses.”* Robert James Utley discusses Moses as 
generally being considered the original author, and who is also believed to have received 


it by divine revelation.” 
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The Pentateuch was written as an instruction manual to Israel] about God, their 
relationship to God, and God’s plans for them.° Signer observes, these five books contain 
the holiest writings of the “Torah,” or “teaching”,’ and in Jewish tradition are 
“understood as the “Tree of Life’ that provides a path for Jews to fulfill the will of their 
creator.”® These instructions, as well as the overarching themes of “reconciliation and 
restoration” throughout the Pentateuch are not for Israel alone, but for humanity. 
According to Terrence E. Fretheim, “God’s promises and salvific acts must finally be 
seen as serving all of creation. God acts to free people, indeed the entire world, to be 
what they were created to be.”’° Fretheim also reco gnizes that God’s plan for salvation 
begins at creation." 

These concepts are significant in terms of inner-relational healing. God is 
relational, which means He is personally and intimately involved with helping people 
fulfill the purpose for which He created them. God relates with humans not only to 


reconcile individuals with their purpose but also with Him and others. 


® Merrill, 1. 
” Signer, 1:65. 
: Signer, 1:65. 
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Genesis 1-2 
The first two chapters of Genesis are part of the creation narratives. Scholars 
disagree about how these stories go together, and about who wrote them.!” Genesis 1:1- 
2:4a) summarizes each of the first seven days of creation, and demonstrates the awesome 
power and authority of God. Introduced by the first occurrence of toledoth’® (Gn 2:4a), 


the next section pays more attention to the generational lineage of humanity'* and 


highlights human significance.!° 


Genesis 1-2 also reveals significant information about God’s identity and nature 
which provide a foundation for inner-relational healing. Althou gh these chapters do not 
explicitly state that God is Triune, the reality that God is Father, Son, and Holy Spirit is 
revealed in the creation narratives. Alister McGrath explains, “Augustine pointed out that 


the Genesis creation account speaks of God, the Word, and the Spirit (Gn 1:1-3), thus 


'? Robert Ouro, “The Garden of Eden Account: The Chiastic Structure of Genesis 2-3,” Andrews 
University Seminary Studies 40, (2002): 239, accessed March 22, 2013, Old Testament Abstracts, 
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Series (New York, NY: United Bible Societies, 1998), 29, Logos Bible Software. Ouro’s article references 
the argument that Genesis 1 and 2 are separate creation accounts, written by different authors. Ouro 
demonstrates that Genesis 2-3 are a continuous account written by a single author, but notes Genesis 1 is a 

‘Separate account from Genesis 2-3. Reyburn argues that Genesis 2:4 continues and expounds upon Gen | 
and extends to Gen 3:24. 
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indicating that all three persons of the Trinity were present and active at this decisive 
moment in salvation history.”’'° 

Furthermore, not only is God’s identity Triune, but His Triune identity reflects 
His relational nature. All three persons, though distinct and diverse, act together in 
perfect unity for the same common purpose, demonstrating that God is whole and fully 
reconciled within Himself. For example, God speaks (Gn 1:3), the Word goes forth and 
happens (Gn 1:3), and the Spirit “moved upon the face of the waters” (Gn 1:2). 

God’s identity and nature are consistent. His names describe both His state of 
being and His actions. For example, His name Elohim"’ is mentioned thirty-five times in 
Genesis 1:1-2:4a. He initiates and completes as evidenced by the fact He spoke and “it 
was so” (Gn 1:9). God is the epitome of both complexity and unity, yet, no contradiction 
exists in God. Who He is matches what He does, and what He does matches who He is. 
Robert James Utley identifies God in this manner, “Elohim as creator, provider and 
sustainer. .. YHWH as savior, redeemer and covenant making deity.”'® God is called 
Elohim from the outset of Genesis, while YHWH Elohim is first mentioned in Gen 
2:4b.”” 

In addition to God’s identity and function being in perfect unity, His thoughts, 
intentions, speech, and actions are also unified. What God thinks or intends becomes 


what He says, and what He says occurs. In the first chapter of Genesis, whatever He 


° Alister E. McGrath, Christian Theology: An Introduction, 5" ed. (Malden, MA: Blackwell 
Publishers, Ltd., 2011), 241. 
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created was framed by the words, “God said . . . and it was so” (Gn 1:1-2:4a), repeatedly 
affirming that God’s word is true, life-giving and life-sustaining.“’ As Jon Mark Ruthven 
observes, “. . . the power of God’s word is everything.””’ His word brings to life 
whatever He speaks. Clearly, God is also the sole authority as initiator and completer. He 
alone creates life, and speaks identity and purpose into all He creates. Birds fly (Gn 1:20). 
Fish swim in the sea (Gn 1:26). Creation reproduces itself (Gn 1:21). Then, God creates 
the human (Gn 1:26). 

Humans are the first and only of God’s creation made in the “imago Dei,” or in 
God’s “image” and “likeness” (Gn 1:26). Humans share a similar form and bear 
resemblance to God. Although created last, they were not an afterthought. God created 
triune humans with a body, soul, and spirit, and with significant identity and purpose. 
According to Alister McGrath, Augustine believed that “. . . humanity is not merely 
created in the image of God; it is created in the image of the Trinity.””* This identity is 


born out of intimate relationship with God, and being made in God’s image. 


*° Jon Mark Ruthven, What’s Wrong with Protestant Theology?: Tradition vs. Biblical Emphasis 
(Tulsa, OK; Word & Spirit Press, 2013), 119. | 
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As humans are made to reflect God’s nature and person, because God is triune, 
relational, and a unified whole, so were humans created to be. As God’s identity is found 
in His intimacy, and His intimacy in His identity, true human identity and intimacy are 
also found in God and come from God. Out of this relationship with God comes true 
connection with others. 

According to S. J. Grenz, “, .. the narrative does not indicate the precise form that 
this representational vocation is to take. .. . By leaving the matter open ended and 
suspenseful, Genesis 1:26-27 awaits a future fulfillment of the quest of the full meaning 
of the ‘imago Dei.’”* Grenz’s statement seems to be accurate in that one can identify a 
measure of what it means to represent God from His identity and nature at creation. 
However, how these qualities are transferred to humanity, and in what measure, is not 
fully evident.*® 

The human is created in God’s “image” and “likeness” (Gn 1:26). The human is 
also in the process of becoming like Him, and conforming to His image. This reality 
establishes significance beyond that of the rest of creation, as humans were the only ones 
bearing this stamp.*’ The concept of imago Dei paves what K. A. Mathews states is “the 


way not only to the Christological transformation of the idea that occurs in the NT, but 


- Grenz, 622. 
26 
Grenz, 621-622. 
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also to the NT theme of a new humanity formed according to that image, which 
comprises the final fulfillment of God’s intent for humankind from the beginning.””® 

Humans are also given authority by God. In fact, they are given “dominion over 
the fish of the sea-and over the birds of the air and over every living thing that moves 
upon the earth” (Gn 1:28). No other created entity is given this authority. However, this 
authority is less than God’s in that the dominion is not over God. 

Another characteristic that distinguishes humanity from the rest of creation is that 
God handcrafted the man and “breathed into his nostrils the breath of life” (Gn 2:7). The 
text shows no other creature created in this fashion.” Jeffrey H. Boyd explains, “The 
Hebrew word rendered formed signifies that God fashioned or shaped man, much as a 
potter works a lump of clay.”°’ That man became “a living soul”! (Gn 2:7) is striking 
because, as Jeffrey H. Boyd observes, “the central thrust of the English word ‘soul’ . . . is 
that humans must be understood within, and not apart from their relationship with 
God.””? 

Humans are also like God in that they are relational. Their life is born out of and 
is retained in their relationship with God. Just as God selected the man as His helper, He 


identifies that the man also needs a helper (Gn 2:18).*? Next, God provides a helper to the 
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man, when no proper one is found among the animals. This relatedness seems inherent, 
and the lack of which — being alone ~ is one of only two conditions God identified as 
being negative (Gn 2:18). The other condition, which will be discussed in detail later, is 
the death that comes from eating of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil (Gn 2: 7) 
and results in separation from God. 

Another aspect of being relational requires that man’s helper be of the man’s kind, 
just as the man was made in God’s likeness. Terrence E. Fretheim indicates the text 
““bone of my bones and flesh of my flesh,’ a phrase that specifies kinship . . . literally 
highlights mutuality and equality.”°** Fretheim also states that this “one flesh” (Gn 2:25) 
connection “involves more than issues of procreation; the relationship includes 


**° Furthermore, in the context of this relatedness 


companionship, intimate and otherwise. 
with God and each other, the man and woman were naked and unashamed (Gn 2:25). The 
symbolism here suggests intimacy and transparency.°° The humans were whole and in 
unity with one another and with God. 

Humans are made to fulfill what they are called to do, in the context of intimate 
relationships with God and others, and not outside of or separate from these relationships. 
They are made to have inner peace rather than conflict between their flesh and spirit, and 
made to have unity with God and others. What complicates the matter is the godlike 


human ability to make choices. This creative decision-making capacity is another aspect 


that distinguishes non-humans from humans. Non-human creation automatically fulfills 
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the purpose for which it is created, without choice or thought. Humans, on the other hand, 
have inherent potential to be transformed by God, into a greater measure of His likeness, 
and to achieve the fullness of their purpose if they willingly submit to the process. Herein 


lays the problem of Genesis 3. 


Genesis 3 

The balance of life and death hinges on intimacy with God and on identifying 
with Him by hearing His voice and obeying. The third chapter of Genesis is part of the 
larger creation narrative that begins in Genesis 1:1,°’ and is about a test, a temptation, and 
a turning point that has everything to do with identity and intimacy. This text is centered 
on God’s command to the man in Genesis 2:16-17, which is the dividing line between 
creation prior to and after the fall. Therefore this passage will be discussed in relation to 
Genesis 3. 

The specific genre of Genesis 3 is that of a temptation narrative, and as such, is 
structurally similar to other temptation narratives in scripture, including Jesus’ temptation 
in the wilderness by the devil (Mt 4:1-11; Lk 4:1-13),** and Jesus’ temptation while 
praying in Gethsemane (Mk 14:32-42; Mt 26:36-40; Lk 22:39-46). The human struggle 
to maintain obedience to God is universal, but human response does not prevent God 
from doing what He says He will do. 

The form of a temptation narrative can be gleaned by outlining any one of the 


above-mentioned texts, and in general is as follows: 1) God commands or promises 


*? Fretheim, 359. 
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something to a human with the contingency of obedience. 2) An adversary or adversity 
tests what God said; 3) The respondent either obeys or disobeys God; 4) The result is 
blessing and fulfillment, or curse, brokenness and separation, depending on the choice. 
Ruthven solidifies this concept even further, in that he views this as a two-step 
process beginning with God instructing a human, revealing to the human’s heart what He 
wants him to do.” The second step is that the human “goes through great testing of that 


°*° He believes the test itself is what moves a person from self-reliance to reliance 


word 
on God.” Either way, the theme of temptation texts is God’s word spoken directly to. 
people, with the outcome based on obedience or disobedience. 

The test set forth by God to the human was a two-part command that first 
included free access to God and everything in the garden, with one limit (Gn 2:16-17). 
The command was that man “may freely eat of every tree in the garden, but of the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil you shall not eat, for in the day that you eat of it you 
shall die” (Gn 2:16-17). The significance of this statement according to Fretheim is “. . . 
while the language takes the form of command, the issue involves trust in the word of 
God.’ Obedience is born out of trust and is evidenced by trust. 


Scholars disagree on whether there were one or two trees, althou gh the final form 


of the story retains two.’ Both interpretations seem to merge in order to enlarge the 


*” Ruthven, What’s Wiehe with Protestant Theology, 40. 
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understanding of the text. The two trees taken together appear to represent the wholeness, 
completeness and complexity embodied in God, perhaps strengthening the idea of one 
tree.” The separation of the two trees may symbolize the division that comes from 
disobedience. 

The narrator of Genesis 3 emphasizes the importance of the tree of life over the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil,” and with good reason. One can have life 
without knowledge, such as non-human creation, but one cannot have knowledge without 
life. Clearly, both trees carry significance when together or apart. Neither tree is “bad” 
per se, as God called His creation “good” (Gn 1-2). However, the problem occurs with 
the action of eating in agreement with, or in opposition to God’s will. 

The motif of knowledge is important in this text. God possesses knowledge, so 
knowledge is a godly characteristic. Therefore, knowledge alone is not problematic. The 
man and woman are made with God-given knowledge that is exemplified by their ability 
to think and make choices. For example, the man is able to rule over all creation on the 
earth (Gn 1:28) and to name animals (Gn 2:19). Both the man and woman have 
experiential knowledge of being in God’s presence and with each other. Knowledge 
becomes problematic when it is born out of self-interest or leads to disobedience. 


The tree of knowledge of good and evil” represents two significant ideas. The 


“ Vogels, 140, Both trees symbolize characteristics of God. 
* Vogels, 136. 
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first is brokenness,”’ and the second is a test.® For those still in the frail”? human state, 
eating from this tree produces dissonance between one’s identity and one’s ability to 
fulfill the purpose inherent in this identity, particularly in the face of opposition. Eating 
from this tree also creates division and confusion within a person, as well as in 
attachments with others. Moreover, God’s eternality and wholeness enable Him to have 
the knowledge of good and bad, but not to be confused or destroyed by weighing it. As 
seen throughout the creation narratives, God always chooses on the side of life, even 
when it may not appear that way to humans. 

Choosing to obey God’s voice requires faith in the person and actions of God. 
Obedience requires knowing and believing that what God says is true, and that His 
intentions are good. Therefore, the test represented by this tree is one of trust, and 
whether or not one will hear God’s voice and obey it.°’ Ruthven suggests “The two trees 
(Life and Knowledge) represent the primal human choice: do we listen to God or listen to 
the ‘wise’ snake disguised as our own intellect?””' According to Pierre Gilbert, “The use 


of a curse and blessing formula indicates that the man and Eve are faced with a legitimate 
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choice. At this point both options are equally possible.”°” The choice between blessing or 
curse, and life or death did not have an inevitable outcome prior to the ingesting. 

Another reason the command is significant, is that it establishes a covenant 
between God and humanity. The command is a law,”’ or a covenant. Although the word 
covenant is not used, John C. Collins believes “if by ‘covenant’ we mean the 
formalization of a relationship between two parties, with conditions to be met and 
consequences for keeping or not keeping those conditions, then we certainly do have here 
a covenant.” The consequence for breaking this particular covenant is “death,” and the 
benefit of keeping it is life in continued intimate communion with God (Gn 2: 17). Death 
is the only option that satisfies the terms of the covenant if it is broken. Life is the reward 
if it is kept. 

The concept of death discussed in this verse is generally thought to refer to both 
spiritual and physical death.” Utley indicates “Obviously death refers to spiritual death 
here .. . which results in physical death.”°° He further describes that the Bible refers to 


spiritual, physical, and eternal death, and remarks that this passage “refers to all three.””’ 
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Also implied in the concept of death is something immediate and certain,” * as well 
as something in the future. Collins indicates the spiritual death discussed in this context 
means “estrangement from a life-giving relationship with God.””” The idea of death does 
not denote that the human will become mortal, because he already is mortal. Spiritual 
death is separation from God (Gn 3:22-24), as humans are fully alive only in His 


presence. The physical death occurs later, as part of the common human experience. 


Eternal death is separation from God forever.®! 


Since certain death” is only correlated with eating from the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil, had the man and woman eaten instead from the tree of life, quite possibly, 
they would not have died.” According to Fretheim, another meaning of death in this text, 
although not directly stated, appears to be “associated with a breakdown in relationships 
to God, to each other, and to the created order.”* This consequence becomes evident 


when the man and woman choose to eat from the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. 


** Fretheim, 352. 
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The command to eat or not to eat is the backdrop for Genesis 3, in which the main 
subjects are the serpent, the woman, the man and God. According to Moberly, the 
narrator and those reading the text around the time it was written would already accept 
the conflict between humanity and this serpent. Specifically he notes “the natural 
inclination of the ideal reader would be to distrust the serpent, and instead to trust 
YHWH.”” Also, up until this point, a talking serpent, or any other talking reptile or 
animal, has never been mentioned. One has to wonder about the nature of this creature, 
because its appearance seems surprising, distracting, and out of place. Although the 
serpent is not meant to be the primary focus of the text,’ in an ironic twist, it becomes 
the temporary focus just like temptation and adversity in human lives. 

The serpent is the antagonist in the story, representing both an adversary and 
adversity. Commentators disagree on the exact identity of the serpent. Some possibilities 
include that the serpent as a metaphor,” that it is Satan,” or that Satan somehow 
embodies this snake and uses it as an instrument of temptation.’” Identifying the serpent 


as Satan is reasonable, because of references in other biblical literature. ’! Furthermore, 
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two keys to standing strong against the serpent include knowing the way it operates, and 
expecting its opposition. These keys will be discussed later. 

Two types of adversaries can be identified from reading the text. These 
adversaries are internal and external forces that oppose God’s word. Internal adversaries 
are thoughts, emotions or desires that oppose God’s expressed will. External adversaries 
include communication or actions from others that oppose God’s wiill, as well as 
circumstances that oppose God’s promises. 

The first example of an internal adversary is within the woman. Her own inner 
voice, sensory and emotional desires, and appetite for a form of what she perceived Life to 
be, were all at odds with God’s word (Gn 3:6). External adversaries in the text include the 
serpent, the circumstances of the temptation, and the woman’s encouragement to the man 
to eat the forbidden fruit. Passivity on the man’s part during the interaction is another 
adversary. The text does not appear to be construed in such a way as to blame the man or 
the woman for specific inherent, gender-related traits. 

Being tempted or impacted by internal and external adversaries seems to be a 
regular part of human struggle, as this impact has occurred since the beginning. Humans 
need not be paranoid, however, but alert and watchful. Complacency or ignorance can 
lead to disobedience, which results in placing people at odds with God’s purpose and 
plans, creating further conflict. 

Furthermore, whether intended or not, by choosing against God and listening to 
the serpent or one’s own desires, one comes into agreement with Satan. As a result, the 
humans in the narrative freely submit to the serpent, giving up the authority God has 


given to them. Giving in to temptation against God is akin to Esau selling his birthright to 
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Jacob (Gn 25:29-34). Eve and Adam both sold themselves short of their intended 
birthright by agreeing with the adversary and placing him and themselves above God. 

Considering the wiles of the serpent, Christian ire ought to burn against him 
because he preys on human weakness. In the same way, Christian passion ought to be 
turned to rescuing people from the gates of hell because of God’s love. The miracle of 
Jesus is that humans can now boast in their weakness and be strengthened in it (2 Cor 
12:9}. 

The temptation itself is presented through a narrated dialogue between the “more 
crafty” (Gn 3:1) serpent and the woman, about the content and meaning of God’s 
command (Gn 3:1-5). The connotation of the serpent’s craftiness manifests through the 
spoken word, its reference to God, and selecting first to speak with the woman, who was 
not present when the command was first given.” What she had been told about the trees, 
and who told her about them is not specified. The serpent’s dialogue cleverly distorts 
what God said.’” Kenneth M. Craig explains: 


The cleverness of the serpent contrasts itself with the couple’s unashamed 
innocence. The man and woman are united by their nakedness, a fact stressed by 
the narrator: they are both unashamed (2:25). It is this crafty serpent who now 
threatens their unity.” 


The serpent’s question to the woman has two distinct parts. First, it asks the 


woman if God said something He did not say (Gn 3:1). Second, it asks the question in a 


” Kenneth M. Craig, Jr., “Misspeaking in Eden, or Fielding Questions in the Garden (Gen 2:16- 
3:13),” Perspectives in Religious Studies 27 (2000): 239, accessed March 10, 2013, Old Testament 
Abstracts, EBSCOhost. 
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way that implies God told her not to eat of any garden tree, rather than specifically 
mentioning the only one God prohibited (Gn 3:1). Craig observes “By misrepresenting 
the original permission and overstating the conditions of the prohibition, the serpent 
seeks to plant the idea in the woman’s mind that the prohibition is unfair.”” 

While the narrator refers to God as YHWH Elohim, both the serpent and the 
woman only call Him Elohim.’® The serpent attacks God’s identity and relational nature, 
as well as the identity and relational nature of the woman and man. Both the woman’s 
reference point about God and her relationship with Him have changed. This subtle 
alteration in the woman’s perception reflects and creates distance in her relationship with 
God.” 

The woman’s response that “we may eat” (Gn 3:2), neglects to mention the word 
“freely” (Gn 2:16), distorting what God actually said. Continuing to speak for both 
herself and the man, she then also correctly notes that there is only one tree from which 
they cannot eat, pointing out its location but not its name (Gn 3:3). The next part of the 
woman's response seems to agree with the serpent that God was too strict because, not 
only were they forbidden to eat from the tree, but they were forbidden to touch it, or they 


“shall die” (Gn 3:3). In this phrase, the woman adds to what God said, and minimizes the 


emphatic “shall surely die” (Gn 3:17) of God’s command, to a mere “shall die,”’® as 


® Craig, 241. 
© Keil, 59. 
™ Keil, 59. 


§ Craig, 242. 
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Craig explains. The text does not say how the woman came to misunderstand what God 
said. 

One explanation for the woman’s response is that the crafty serpent’s mental 
gymnastics confused her, created doubt, and put her on the defensive. Confusion can 
come during times of change or pressure, testing what humans believe about themselves, 
others and God. Regardless of the reason, the woman doubted what God said, and 
whether or not she could trust Him. 

In Genesis 3:4, the serpent changes its tactic from asking questions to making 
statements to the man and woman collectively.’” The serpent also speaks with an 
authority that implies it can speak on God’s behalf.®° The serpent’s statement is that the 
man and woman will not surely die (spiritually and physical), that their eyes will be 
opened, and they will be like God knowing good and evil (Gn 3:4-5). This dialogue is 
filled with lies of omission, outright lies, and partial truths. 

The serpent then portrays God as intentionally withholding something desirable 
(Gn 3:5). As Robert Ouro observes “the serpent repeats God’s words but with a total 
negation of the divine command.”*! The woman’s response to the serpent indicates she 
forgot God’s nature. She also forgot her own identity in that she was tempted to try and 
be like God, when she was already created in His image and likeness. 

The woman’s litmus test of whether or not to eat from the tree of the knowledge 


of good and evil was her own authority, thoughts, feelings, and desires. She did not 


” Craig, 243. 
% Craig, 242. 


*' Ouro, 239. This negation is clearly indicated in the Hebrew text. 
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consider or consult God. She simply noticed “that the tree was good for food, and that it 
was a delight to the eyes, and that the tree was to be desired to make one wise” (Gn 
3:6),° 

All aspects of her humanity are being tested here. She has a physical appetite for 
food, and a mental appetite (through her eyes) for delight and knowledge. She also has a 
spiritual appetite to exalt herself above God’s position, by elevating her thoughts and 
decisions above what God had clearly commanded. Instead of considering God’s words 
and whether or not what the serpent said, or what she desired matched them, the woman 
chose to eat and give some to the man “who was with her” (Gn 3:6). 

The serpent may have planted doubt and desire, or confirmed what the woman 
already was thinking. Neither is clear from the text. However, rather than talking to God 
or the man to clear up the matter, the woman’s response to the conversation was to rely 
on her own internal processes, the serpent’s overt encouragement, and the man’s passive 
permissiveness to determine her course of action. 

The man is absent in the dialogue between the woman and the serpent, and, yet, 
he is “with her” (Gn 3:6). He is present but silent, and the reader is left wondering why he 
did not respond with the truth. Maybe the man was struggling with the same internal and 
external adversaries as the woman, but the text does not clarify. However, the narrator 
mentions that the man ate the fruit as well (Gn 3:6). Both the man and’ woman were 


vulnerable to temptation, and accepted what the serpent said. The man also accepted what 


* This theme is repeated in 1 John 2:16. “. . . for all that is in the world - the desire of the flesh, 
the desire of the eyes, the pride in riches — comes not from the Father but from the world.” This theme is 
also at the heart of Jesus’ temptation in the wilderness in Mt. 4:1-11, 
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the woman said. Neither remembered what God had said, or consulted God before 
deciding to eat. 

The results of eating the forbidden fruit included a new awareness (open eyes) in 
the form of heightened senses, providing the god-like quality of experiencing good and 
evil. While the qualities, themselves, are god-like, the man and woman’s experience of 
them was not positive. Just as they had known God by experiencing Him and each other 
personally and intimately, they now experienced the opposite and forgot the goodness of 
their relationship with God. 

According to Genesis 3:7, the first detail they noticed was their nakedness. 
Something that was not new and previously had been a source of unity now exposed the 
reality of their condition. This exposure led them to hide from each other by covering up 
with fig leaves (Gn 3:7). In Genesis 3:8, the narrator changes God’s name back to 
YHWH Elohim. At this point in the narrative, the man and woman have forgotten the 
security of their relationship with God. Their actions demonstrate how exposed and 
vulnerable they feel. 

God questions the man and woman separately, but does not interview the serpent 
(Gn 3:8-14). One explanation is that the man and woman may be hiding separately. 
Another explanation may be that God recognizes their relational separation from Him and 
each other. God may also be speaking to them as the individuals they always were, even 
in the context of intimacy. Regardless of why God approaches the man and woman in this 
manner, God asks them each questions to which He already knows the answers. Perhaps 


in the asking God leaves opportunity for confession and repentance. In a worsening turn 
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of events, and the climax of the story, God asks the man if he ate from the tree from 
which He commanded him not to eat (Gn 3:11). 

The man’s response (Gn 3:10) is to deflect at first with details that do not answer 
God’s question. In answering, the man justifies himself explaining erroneous details that 
expose him further. These details include hearing God and feeling fear, recognizing his 
nakedness, and hiding from shame (Gn 3:10). Finally, he admits his deed and promptly 
shifts blame to the woman for giving him the fruit he chose to eat (Gn 3: 1D), 

In turn, the woman justifies her actions by blaming the serpent for “tricking” her, 
but then admits her guilt (Gn 3:13). Ironically, in their separation from each other and 
God, they are unified in their awareness, feelings and actions. Both appear to experience 
shame and fear. Neither takes responsibility for their actions. Neither repents, and both 
speak of themselves as separate and distinct individuals. They are unified in their 
disunity, which is the opposite of God who is both diverse and unified, and opposite of 
how they were created. 

YHWH Elohim remains connected with the man and woman while he pronounces 
judgment. The punishment impacts every role and facet of creation.*? God’s response 1s 
first to curse the serpent who becomes “more cursed”** as the result of his having been 
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“more crafty.””” The serpent’s punishment of crawling on its belly and eating dust was 


one of shame and disgrace,*° the very result its temptation had on the man and woman. 


= Fretheim, 363. 

84 . 
Fretheim, 363. 

® Eretheim, 363. 


* Keil, 62. 
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By literally placing the serpent on the ground, at the level of the man and woman’s feet, 
God symbolically placed the serpent back in its rightful place under the man and 
woman’s dominion and authority. 

YHWH Elohim next places conflict between the serpent and the woman, between 
its children and hers (Gn 3:15). However, the woman’s offspring have the ability to gain 
victory over the serpent,” as a blow to the head is likely to be more deadly than one to 
the heel.** Carl Frederich Keil believes this text describes an ongoing battle with Satan, 
who is later defeated by Eve’s seed in Christ, whether by implication or direct 
reference.*’ His understanding is plausible and will be used going forth in this project. 

After foreshadowing victory against evil, God describes the consequences of the 
man and woman’s choice,” although the text does not say He cursed ther as He did the 
serpent. The woman’s consequence 1s pain in childbirth, desire for her husband, and the 
rule of her husband over her (Gn 3:16). The woman’s desire may have a sexual 
connotation or one that is a lust for power.”’ In either case, her husband’s rule could 
dampen desire and increase self-assertion, leading to further conflict. 

The man’s consequence is that the earth is cursed, making it not only more 


difficult for him to subdue; but also more difficult for him to fulfill his purpose (Gn 3:17- 


*’ Keil, 62. 

® Eretheim, 363. 

® Keil, 63-64. Also Romans 16:20, KIV 
” Keil, 63. 


s Fretheim, 363. 
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19). He is also told he will return to the earth from whence he came (Gn 3:19). The word 
death is not used in the text but is inferred. 

Adam then names his wife, still possessing the naming function of the imago Dei 
(Gn 3:20). He calls her Eve, denoting her purpose as “the mother of all living” (Gn 3:20). 
YHWH Elohim, still the covenant-keeping deliverer, clothes Adam and Eve when He 
could have destroyed them (Gn 3:21). William Wilder observes, “Indeed, rulership ts 
accompanied and signified by proper clothing in the Bible.””” The fact that God clothed 
Adam and Eve serves to remind the reader of their having been made in the imago Dei — 
a reminder also of having retained a form of identity and purpose, although not yet 
fulfilled. Perhaps this interlude in the text, coupled with a foreshadowed future victory 
over evil, provides a ray of hope in the middle of adversity. The expected hope is that of 
restored identity, purpose and relationship embodied in eternal life that is inaccessible to 
them at this juncture. 

The results of the man and woman’s succumbing to temptation are trifold. The 
first consequences were spiritual death in the form of separation from God and a break in 
relationship (Gn 3:22-24). Adam and Eve could not remain in God’s presence, and faced 
the possibility of never returning to His presence. The second was mental and emotional 
death, creating internal conflict and turmoil. Now they experienced fear, anxiety, 
confusion, insecurity and conflict, as they are now prone to exalt themselves above each 
other as they did with God. Their actions set in motion moral decay that includes one of 
their sons murdering the other, and continues through today. 

7 ” William N. Wilder, ition and Investiture: The Royal Significance of the Tree of 


Wisdom in Genesis 3,” Westminster Theological Journal 68 (2006): 66, accessed March 10, 2013, Old 
Testament Abstracts, EBSCOhost. 
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Lastly, they experienced physical death that is and is not realized. The realized 
part of physical death comes in the form of pain, toil, and want. No longer is everything 
provided and easily accessible like in Eden. The unrealized form of physical death is the 
actual dying which comes later — a part of life that does not appear to have been God’s 
intended outcome for humans, but now occurs because of human choice. Although Adam 
and Eve were created mortal, the text infers that they would have lived forever had they 
passed the test and eaten from the tree of life, instead of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil. In fact, one of the reasons they were cast out of the garden was to prevent 
them from becoming eternal in their separated, broken state (Gn 3:22-24). 

Whereas Eden is at the heart of the human story, and is the juncture at which the 
fate of all human creation is decided, the story does not end in Eden. The narrative of 
Jesus praying in Gethsemane, or on the Mount of Olives (Lk 22:39), is at the heart of the 
passion narrative in each of the synoptic Gospels. Jesus demonstrates how to avoid what 
was set in motion in Eden, and provides a way for restoration on the cross. Both Eden 
and Gethsemane portray a temptation, a test and a turning point. Where Eden ends only 
with hope for triumph, Gethsemane ends both in triumph for humanity, and with an 
ongoing and future hope for victory over trials and temptations. Jesus chooses obedience 


in his heart before it is culminated at the cross. 
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Mark, Matthew and Luke 

Considered synoptic for their similar content,”° the synoptic Gospels are central to 
the New Testament.”* A look at these Gospels reveals that they contain an account of 
Jesus’ life, teachings and works, in relation to his disciples and to humanity. Mitchell G. 
Reddish says the meaning of the word Gospel is “good news,” and is translated from the 
Greek word “euangelion.””” Some would say that the Gospels are a distinct form of 
literature, but scholars disagree about what literary form most accurately describes 
them.”° However, Tannehill and Reddish see the Gospels as most closely aligned with 
narrative literature.”’ 

The exact authorship of the synoptic Gospels is unknown. Reddish supposes the 
author of Mark was a “first century Christian who was likely non-Palestinian, of possibly 
even non-Jewish background,””® that Matthew was a “Greek-speaking Jewish 
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Christian,””” and that Luke was “a gentile Christian.”'”° Utley observes some scholars 


” Mitchell G. Reddish, An Introduction to the Gospels (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1997), 26. 

** Reddish, 9. 

” Reddish, 18. 
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*’ Robert C. Tanehill, “The Gospels and Narrative Literature,” The New Interpreter’s Bible, 12 
vols., 8:89-505 (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1996), 66, 68, Logos Bible Software. Tannehill indicates 
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the synoptic Gospels as “narratives about Jesus, told with a theological purpose.” Reddish, 25-26. 
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believe Mark was written for Romans, © that Luke was written for gentiles,'”” and that 


Matthew was written for Jews.'”° Boring supports Utley’s observation of scholarly views, 


and also discusses another conjecture that the Gospels may relate more with 
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“geographical centers of Christianity than to the traditional authors. Authorship and 


demographics were not a consideration in connecting the texts to the CAST framework. 
The Garden of Gethsemane narrative occurs in each of the synoptic Gospels (Mk 
14:32-42; Mt 26:36-46; Lk 22:39-46). Traditionally, commentaries on these passages 
depict Gethsemane as a place of suffering, and Jesus as the suffering servant and obedient 
son. While these motifs are apparent in the passages, Gethsemane also is a foundation for 
strengthening, restoration, victory, and hope. In Gethsemane, Jesus demonstrated how to 
Stay strong, to remain intimate with God, and to retain one’s identity when tempted. He 
also demonstrated a process to restore his followers to wholeness made possible through 


his suffering, death, and resurrection. 


Gethsemane (The Mount of Olives) 
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In all three accounts of Jesus’ one-hour prayer in Gethsemane, * the narrator tells 


a story about Jesus and his disciples. Jesus speaks directly to God, and God’s response is 


'! Robert James Utley, New Testament Survey: Matthew-Revelation (Marshall, TX: Bible Lessons 
International, 2000), 4, Logos Bible Software. 
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inferred from Jesus’ dialogue with Him. When Jesus was tempted in the desert, Satan was 
identified explicitly as the one tempting him (Mk1:13). In these narratives, the devil is 
implicit based on the shape of Jesus prayer, and previous references to the devil in each 
Gospel. Craig Blaising agrees “There is no direct mention of Satan in the accounts of the 
garden, but most commentators agree that his presence is not only detectable but to be 
expected.’! Satan’s presence is expected because he seems to show up whenever God’s 
command goes forth in a direct attempt to thwart both God’s plans, and human 
fulfillment of God’s purposes (1 Pt 5:6-10).!” 

Prior to praying in Gethsemane, Jesus experienced betrayal by Judas (Mk 14:10), 
was anointed for death (Mk 14:3), knew that Peter would deny him (Mk 14:30), and that 
all of the disciples would desert him (Mt 26:31). He also knew that he would suffer and 
die for the sins of humanity (Mt 26:2), replacing the Passover lamb that was killed so the 
sons of Israel would not die. His blood would become that of the new covenant (Mt 
26:28), abolishing the covenant that brought death in Eden. 

Jesus consistently warned and exhorted his disciples to be aware and watchful (Mt 
24:42-22). He also encouraged them regarding his return (Mt 26:32). He did and said 
everything he could to prepare them for the revelation of his true identity, and for the cost 


of suffering as a disciple. 


' Blaising, 335. 


'°7 “Fumble yourselves therefore under the mighty hand of God, so that he may exalt you in due 
time. Cast all your anxiety on him, because he cares for you. Discipline yourselves, keep alert. Like a 
roaring lion your adversary the devil prowls around, looking for someone to devour. Resist him, steadfast 
in your faith, for you know that your brothers and sisters in all the world are undergoing the same kinds of 
suffering. And after you have suffered a little while, the God of all grace, who has called you to his eternal 
glory in Christ, will himself restore, support, strengthen, and establish you. Satan is described like a hungry 
lion on the prowl, waiting for every opportunity to devour someone. Believers are encouraged to “resist” 
him and to “humble” themselves under God. Considering the discussion in this paper on Eden, humans, 
here, are encouraged only to walk in the authority given them under God and against Satan.” 
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Mark 14:32-42; Matthew 26:26-46 

All three versions of Jesus’ prayer follow the same basic order of events. 
However, Luke’s version seems only to focus on very specific points with little story 
development. Because Luke’s narrative has significant differences from Mark and 
Matthew, it will be discussed last. 

The narrators of Mark and Matthew begin the narrative with Jesus and the 
disciples going together to Gethsemane. The word “Gethsemane” means “oil press,”’”® 
according to Bratcher and Nida, an apt name for a place of trial or being under duress. 
Matthew describes this action as Jesus going with them, and Mark notes that “they went” 
(Mk 14:32, Mt 26:36). Both of these points may serve as reminders that Jesus enters our 
trials with us, and that we face them together with him. 

Jesus then telis some of his disciples to sit in a certain spot while he prays, and 
takes with him Peter, James and John (Mk 14:33), also called the “sons of Zebedee” (Mt 
26:36). Jesus likely had planned another teaching moment for these three. One reason 
could be Peter’s predicted denial (Mt 26:34). James and John had also been bantering 
about who was the greatest, without understanding that exaltation comes through 
humility and service (Lk 22:24). For Matthew in particular, “. . . this narrative serves as a 
model for prayer and discipleship.” !” 


While with them, Jesus becomes “distressed and agitated” (Mk 14:33), or 


“grieved and agitated” (Mt 26:37). The word “distressed” used in Mark depicts “shocking 


8 Robert G. Bratcher and Fugene Albert Nida, A Handbook on the Gospel of Mark, UBS 
Handbook Series (New York, NY: United Bible Societies, 1993), 445, Logos Bible Software. 


'” Barclay Moon Newman, and Philip C. Stine, A Handbook on the Gospel of Matthew, UBS 
Handbook Series (New York, NY: United Bible Societies, 1992), 812, Logos Bible Software. 
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horror, awe and dismay,” )'° 


while the word “grieved” used in Matthew means “sad, 
grieved or sorrowful.”''’ The agitation described in both accounts is not a form of 
irritability, but of a completely bewildered state that something beyond any previous 


understanding is about to happen.’ 


Jesus is literally horrified. Jesus then cries out aloud 
that he is “deeply grieved, even to death” (Mk 14:24; Mt 26:38). This phrase connotes 
that Jesus was in such emotional and mental upheaval that the an guish alone could kill 
him,” or that he could be crushed under the weight of it.!!4 Reddish remarks “In Mark’s 
view, Jesus cannot be adequately understood apart from his suffering and death.”'! 

In Mark, Jesus reportedly tells the disciples to “remain here, and keep awake” 
(Mk 14:34), whereas in Matthew the phrase is “stay awake with me” (Mt 26:38). The 
idea of watchfulness is used other places in the Gospels to encourage a state of being alert 
SO as not to miss the Son of Man’s arrival.'!° By sleeping, the disciples missed the 
unfolding of Jesus’ true identity, and the opportunity to learn to pray. They also were not 
prepared for the ensuing trial. 


Jesus then goes a short distance, throws himself on the-ground and prays (Mk 


14:35; Mt 26:39). According to Barclay Moon Newman, “the text indicates the 


"'° Blaising, 335. 
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intentional assumption of this position for fervent prayer.”''' In addition to a position of 
reverence, this posture illustrates Jesus’ emotional desperation. 

Mark reports the prayer before Jesus prays it, noting that Jesus requested “‘if it 
were possible, the hour might pass from him” (Mk 14:35). Whereas Robert H. Gundy 
believes the hour refers to “the hour of betrayal,”""* Robert G. Bratcher belteves it refers 
to Jesus’ desire to have the hour of his crucifixion pass without his having to endure it.’!” 
Both ideas are plausible explanations as betrayal is intertwined with the crucifixion Jesus 
faced. Mark then quotes what Jesus prayed. Matthew’s narrator quotes the prayer without 
first describing it (Mt. 26:40). 

When praying and sharing his deepest concerns, Jesus speaks to God from his 
position as a son. While he struggled to accept his identity and purpose of dying for the 
sins of humankind, he leaned on his intimacy with the Father as evidenced by his use of 
the term “Abba,”'*° (Mk 14:36) and as “my father” (Mt 26:39). In addition to asking for 
relief and comfort, Jesus appears to encourage himself based on this relationship, and 
based on the Father’s identity and nature. Strength for the mental and emotional battle 
comes from being in relationship with the Father, which relates back to Genesis’ message 


that knowing God is essential to wholeness, and standing up to slippery snakes. 


''’ Newman, 813. 
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In Mark, Jesus then acknowledges that “for you all things are possible” (Mk 
14:36), while in Matthew Jesus says, “‘if it is possible ” (Mt 26:39). In both cases, Jesus 
requests something he knows is possible for the Father, but is not the Father’s will.!7! 
William Nast notices in Mark “. . . the Lord speaks only of a possibility, consistent with 


1"? The only true possibility was Jesus’ crucifixion. Nast 


the Divine counsel or wil 
concludes “it was not possible to save mankind in any other way than by the suffering of 
the incarnate Son of God: this is testified by Gethsemane.” '”” 

Next, Jesus requests for the cup to be removed (Mk 14:36; Mt 26:39). Nast points 
out that the distinction between the cup of suffering and the current hour disappears if 
one considers “in the present anguish of his commencing passion and death, the entire 
cup, as it were, presented to the Lord. The cup must, indeed, be drank [sic], but it is first 
to be internally tasted and to be voluntarily accepted.””’~* In choosing to surrender to and 
align with the Father’s will, Jesus is relieved of his anguish and strengthened to 
accomplish what God has called Him to do on the cross.'”° 

Lastly, Jesus says, “Yet, not what I want but what you want” (Mk 14:26; Mt 


26:39). These words are precisely what Jesus had taught his disciples to pray in the 


Sermon on the Mount.’”° Blaising explains, “Jesus was actually requesting what was 


*" France, 585. 
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contrary to the Father’s will but that, knowing this to be impossible, he resolved himself 
to obedience.”'*’ Jesus knew the Father’s will prior to Gethsemane. In Gethsemane, Jesus 
was tempted away from, wrestled with, and fully surrendered to God’s will, finally 
carrying it out on the Cross. 

After Jesus prays the first time, he returns to the disciples'”* and finds that they 
are asleep (Mk 14:37; Mt 26:40). Already, the disciples are giving in to their physical 
needs at the expense of their spiritual needs. Additionally, they have problems recalling 
that Jesus told them numerous times that both his death and resurrection are coming. 
Their battle is also mental and emotional, as evidenced by their falling asleep (Mt. 26:40, 
43; Mk 14:37, 40). What is not known from the text is whether they are simply in denial 
of the severity of the situation, or struggling under the weight of it. However, the 
promised Holy Spirit has not yet come to indwell them and empower them (Jn 15:26; 
16:13-15; Acts 1:8, 2:1-4) because Jesus is still with them. 

Jesus first addresses is Peter (Mk 14:37; Mt 26:40), which is not surprising 
considering the warning he gave him in the not-so-distant past. In Mark, Jesus addresses 
him as “Simon,” seeming to refer to Luke 22:31-32. This passage talks about Jesus 
foreshadowing Peter’s betrayal, return to Jesus, and strengthening fellow Christians. 
According to Newman, the rhetorical question Jesus asks means, “‘So! You can’t even 
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keep watch with me for an hour, when earlier you said you would die for me. 


2? Blaising, 337. 
'*® Newman, 814. The reference here is to the three disciples previously named in the text. 
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Jesus later addresses the disciples, reminding them of the urgent need to remain 
awake in the physical sense, and also seems to be urging them not to miss him in the 
midst of trial and temptation. He warns them to be prepared to face adversaries or 
adversity, and to encourage them to take His posture during trials. At no point does the 
text describe the disciples encouraging each other or rallying together, which is yet 
another failure on their parts. Jesus then says, “The spirit is indeed willing, but the flesh 
is weak” (Mk 14:38; Mt 26:40), to describe the difference “between man’s physical 
weakness and the noble desires of his will,”'”° per Newman. 

Jesus prays a second time, and Mark simply notes that Jesus said he prayed what 
he had before (Mk 14:39). Matthew pointed out the “second time,” and rephrases the 
words of the prayer. In this prayer, Jesus addresses God as “my Father” again, and seems 
more resolved to do what he knows God has required of him. His words are “if this 
cannot pass unless I drink it, your will be done” (Mt 26:42). In a very real sense, Jesus is 
accepts his identity and purpose and recognizes that He is the one who must fulfill it. 

After praying this second time, Jesus again finds the disciples asleep because 


TST Mark emphasizes this fact noting their eyes 


“they could not Keep their eyes open. 
were “very heavy” (Mk 14:40; Mt 26:43), which is further indication that they are not 
winning the battle against their own temptations. Mark adds that the disciples “did not 


know what to say to him” (Mk 14:40), as if they could not account for their repeated 


complacency. 


aie Newman, 815. 


'31 Newman, 816. 
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Matthew shows Jesus leaving to “pray a third time” (Mt 26:44), without waking 
the sleeping disciples. The text states that Jesus prayed “the same words” (Mt 26:44), as 
his previous prayer. Although the words are still the same, the narrator points out that the 
meaning is different each time as Jesus fights the battle against physical, 
mental/emotional and spiritual temptation. Mark implies the third prayer, but only shows 
Jesus returning to the disciples a third time (Mk 14:41). 

The repetition of Jesus praying in Matthew seems to stress the importance of 
learning from Jesus’ example, as well as to draw attention to other parallels in scripture. 
Because of his background, Matthew may be referring to the serpent’s temptation of the 
humans in Eden, as well as Jesus’ temptation in the wilderness, by using the tri-fold 
experience as a parallel. Also, it reminds the reader that Peter is going to deny Jesus three 
times. Mark seems only to hint at this connection, so as not to reveal Jesus identity until 
the end of the narrative. '** Tannehill agrees and asserts this revelation 1s considered to be 
the “climax of Mark’s Gospel.” 

The other “third time” that occurs is Jesus’ question to the disciples about why 
they are sleeping instead of preparing for the impending test (Mk 14:41; Mt 26:45). At 
this point, the time for preparation has passed, because “the hour has come” (Mk 14:41- 
42) for him to be betrayed into the hands of those seeking to destroy him (Mk 14:41-42; 


Mt 26:45-46). Jesus’ identity is now certain. 


'* Boring, 459. Boring purports the author of Mark is thought to have hidden Jesus’ identity unti] 
the end of the book. 


'33 Tannehill, 66. 
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Luke 22:39-46 

Luke’s account of Jesus’ prayer on the Mount of Olives is the shortest of the 
three, both in length and details. However, the text places the spotlight on Jesus praying 
and on prayer itself, which is not surprising since Luke’s Gospel emphasizes the 
importance of praying.'** The structure serves to move the story forward in a rapid pace 
mirroring how quickly trials come, and how close the cross is. 

The story is told by a narrator who reports what Jesus and the disciples are saying 
and doing. The narrative opens by announcing that Jesus was going where he customarily 
went. Jesus led, and the disciples followed. He retreated to the Mount of Olives regularly 
enough that Judas would know where to find him.'*> Gethsemane and a garden are not 
mentioned in Luke’s account. The scene shifts to the disciples, who followed Jesus (Lk 
22:39) where he was going, but slept through his praying because of their own grief. 
Following Jesus example and the cost of discipleship are two themes present in this text. 

Secondly, Jesus and the disciples arrived at “the place” (Lk 22:40). The narrator 
focuses immediately on the importance of praying so as not to “come into the time of 
trial” (Lk 22:40). This sentence, repeated again toward the end of the narrative, is used 
like two bookends on either side of Jesus’ prayer, focusing the reader on Jesus’ example. 


Alan R. Culpepper notes “The words of Jesus stand at the center of the structure.” !° 


34. Alan. Culpepper, “The Gospel of Luke,” The New Interpreter’s Bible, 12 vols., 9:3-490 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1994), 432, Logos Bible Software. 3 


'S Richard C. Blight, An Exegetical Summary of Luke 12-24. 2nd ed. (Dallas, TX: SIL 
International, 2008), 447, Logos Bible Software. 


“age Culpepper, 432. 
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Prayer is effectively highlighted as crucial to overcoming temptation and suffering, and 
Jesus models how to do it. 

In contrast to Mark, Sterling asserts that Luke focuses on testing the disciples, and 
on their grief. '°’ While Jesus’ prayer becomes the focus structurally, the disciples’ testing 
is also highlighted. Both themes are present in the text. In fact, the disciples’ struggle to 
trust is the same as that faced by Eve and Adam in Eden. The disciples could believe 
Jesus, their experience of Him, and His words, or give in to the temptation not to trust. To 
trust would have been to fight through the physical, mental, and emotional with prayer. 
However, they gave in to the weak flesh Jesus warned about. 

Jesus then “withdrew from them about a stone’s throw” (Lk 22:41), where he 
knelt and prayed. This action is described in a more controlled and unemotional manner 
than Jesus’ throwing himself on the ground and praying, as depicted in both Mark and 
Matthew. However, the meaning of the word “withdrew” implies ditferent possibilities. 
Jesus may have felt strongly and drew away. Blight believes Jesus may have been 
“dragged away from the disciples by his anguish,” °° which is a more emotional and 
desperate portrayal. 

Luke reports that Jesus identified God as “Father,” and his version of Jesus’ 
prayer is both similar to and different from the other two synoptic Gospels: Jesus asks if 
the Father is “willing” to remove the cup, rather than if it is possible to do so. According 
to Nast, “Thus we learn from Luke, that the Lord speaks of no other possibility than one 


consistent with the will and decree of God, and that the following word of entire 


'5? G. Sterlin g, “Mors Philosophi: The Death of Jesus in Luke,” Harvard Theological Review, 94, 
no. 4 (2001): 395, accessed March 10, 2013, New Testament Abstracts, EBSCOhost. 


’*S Blight, 448-449. 
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resignation was already included in the first utterance of the petition.”'*? In this case, 
Jesus also says “yet not my will, but yours be done (Lk 22:42).” J.B. Green discusses that 
Jesus is portrayed here as the suffering servant, who determines to obey God willingly in 
order to fulfill God’s purpose.’”° 

Verse 43 of Luke 22 is not present in Mark or Matthew, and is handled differently 
by different manuscripts.'*! This verse describes an angel appearing and strengthening 
Jesus. The idea of being strengthened is linked to his wilderness temptation. The type of 
Strengthening is not clear from the text, but the result is that the angel helped Jesus 
through his agony. Since Luke’s Gospel previously warns Peter against Satan’s ill intent 
(Lk 22:31), Luke may intentionally be pointing out the reality that angels can also assist 
in fighting the spiritual battle against Satan. For readers, the encouragement of being 
strengthened in trials brings hope. Some heavenly beings encourage humans to follow 
God’s will, unlike Satan in serpent’s skin. 

The only emotion Luke identifies Jesus as having experienced is “anguish” (Lk 
22:44) that led him to pray more “earnestly” (Lk 22:44). The physical manifestation of 
this emotional and mental anguish was that his sweat fell “like great drops of blood 
falling down on the ground” (Lk 22:44), Commentators understand this verse as either 


sweat that mixes with blood, or actual drops of blood that resulted from Jesus’ intense 


i? Nast, 587. 


© 7.B. Green, “Jesus on the Mount of Olives (Luke 22:39-46): Tradition and Theology,” Journal 
for the Study of the New Testament 26 (1986): 42, accessed March 10, 2013, New Testament Abstracts, 
EBSCOhost. 


! Bhi ght, 450-451. In some cases these verses are left out altogether. In others they are left in. In 
the NRSV, this text is bracketed, denoting that it has been left out: but is being included despite the lack of 
agreement. 
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emotions.'*” With the word “Adam” linked with the color red,'¥ and with his having 
being formed from the earth, the blood of Jesus, in a sense, covers the curse. 

Luke does not identify Jesus as praying more than once, although he repeats the 
warning to pray in order not to come into trial (Lk 22: 40, 46). Luke 22:45 is similar to 
Mark and Matthew, in that Jesus found the disciples sleeping. What differs is that they 
reportedly are asleep because of “grief” (Lk 22:45). This validates the physical 
exhaustion that often comes with emotional struggle, and gives the disciples a more 
understandable position considering the circumstances. 

Although the authors of the synoptic Gospels offer slightly differing accounts of 
Jesus prayer in Gethsemane, all three narratives demonstrate Jesus’ familiarity with and 
presence in suffering. The narratives agree that Jesus fought the temptation to succumb to 
human emotions, thoughts, desires, and sensations, and fought not to give in to Satan’s 
schemes. Jesus’ encouragement to the disciples in their weakness foreshadows the 
coming Holy Spirit who indwells ail believers, resuscitating their spirits to fight the battle 
against adversaries and adversity. 

The battle for obedience, fought on the field of body, soul, and spirit was 
decidedly won in Jesus’ heart before He went to the cross. Jesus reversed in Gethsemane 
what occurred in Eden (Table 1.1), modeling how to remain strong, to be reconciled, and 
to become whole. Believers can follow Jesus in this process because He died and was 
resurrected. Now, the Holy Spirit empowers and transforms willing believers into the 
image of God in which they were created. 


? Blight, 452. 


"3 Easton’s Bible Dictionary (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1893), s.v. “Adam,” Logos Bible 
Software. 
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_Table 1.1 Eden and Gethsemane compared 
i EDEN | 

God put man in the garden representing 
abundant life, and a sanctuary of 


| communion in His presence. 













GETHSEMANE 
Jesus retreated to the garden to pray —a 
sanctuary. He prayed here often, and 
anguishes over His impending death. 


The serpent tempted the man and woman An adversary or adversity tempts J esus 
away from God’s command. 


- away from God’s will. | 
The woman talks and listens to the serpent, | Jesus listened to and spoke directly God, 
while the man just listens. | and sought His will. 

The woman and man succumb to physical, | Jesus wrestles with physical, spiritual, and | 
mental/emotional and spiritual temptation, | mental/emotional temptation in prayer. He 
by internal and external adversaries. acknowledges and then surrenders to 
Neither consults God. God’s will instead of His own or Satan’s. 
The woman and man ingested the fruit to Jesus ingests the cup of suffering, dies to 
live, but are broken and die instead. They self and embraces the Father’s will to die 
ate from a tree, and died. on a tree, to resurrect life. 























The man and woman are separated from _| Jesus maintains with the Father and 

_God and each other. __| reaches out to the disciples. _ 
The man and woman’s identity and Jesus confirms His identity and purpose, 
purpose is marred by their transgression. strengthens His position to fulfill them, 
They lose their position and authority in. and stands in His authority against Satan. 
relation to God, each other, and Eden. __ - 
Adam and Eve’s determination to fulfill Jesus determined in Gethsemane to do the. 
their own lusts and desires stunted Father’s will, which set in motion 


fulfillment of their God-given purpose. fulfillment of His destiny: restoring 
| humans to God and each other. 





The CAST process of inner-relational healing is both individual and relational in 
process and context. Individuals are changed in relationship with God and others. The 
CAST framework is not intended to be a linear process with ordered steps. Its elements 
overlap, and respect that individuals interact with God freely and uniquely. The CAST 
principles and framework, however, enable believers to find strength with the aid of the 
Holy Spirit-in order to maintain right relationship with God, or to be reconciled. Both the 
Garden of Eden and the Garden of Gethsemane birth elements of the CAST, bringing 
credibility to its structure and application. The content presented in each step attempts to 


capture the essence of what Jesus did in Gethsemane so others can follow. 
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Jesus demonstrated that inner-relational healing is both individual and relational 
in context and process, and is empowered and led by the Holy Spirit (Lk 4:1).'“ He 
modeled going directly to God in prayer intentionally and repeatedly. He also invited 
others to enter in to His experience and to engage with God in prayer themselves (Mk 
14:32-42).'*° Jesus cried out, acknowledged, surrendered, and trusted in this process. 
These elements of the CAST will be explored briefly. Jesus’ prayer is as follows: “Abba, 
Father, for you all things are possible; remove this cup from me; yet, not what I want, but 


what you want” (Mk 14:36). 


Cry Out: “Abba, Father... .” (Mk 14:36). 

When facing crucifixion, Jesus cried out to God, entered God’s presence, and 
invited God to enter His experience. Jesus poured out His thoughts, feelings, and desires 
to the Father. Even though He already knew the answer, He asked what God wanted to 
show or required of Him, and talked to God about His temptation to act opposite to God’s 
will. He asked God to comfort, strengthen, help, and encourage Him. He asked God to 


help Him accept and do God’s will. 


'* Prior to starting His ministry, Jesus was “filled with the Holy Spirit’ (Jn 14:26, NRSV), which 
implies that the Holy Spirit was still working in and through Him in Gethsemane. Also, Jesus promised the 
Holy Spirit would return to help the disciples. 


“ Jesus invited “Peter and James and John” into the place of His inner turmoil. He also sought 
His father. As this 1s a temptation text, temptation from the devil is implied. Also, Luke 22:43, NRSV. 
Luke notes that an angel “appeared” to Jesus and strengthened Jesus. The disciples were strongly 
encouraged to pray so they would not be overcome by temptation in their flesh. 


ve 


Acknowledge: “for you all things are possible; remove this cup... .” (Mk 14:36). 

Jesus acknowledged thoughts, feelings, and wants that opposed what God had 
shown Him or required of Him. He talked to God about external input opposed to God’s 
will, including Satan’s temptation, and the disciples’ avoidance. Jesus also remembered 


who God is and what God can do by recognizing God’s identity and nature. 


Surrender: “yet, not what I want... .” (Mk 14:36). 

Jesus committed to do and accept what God showed or required of Him. He 
disregarded internal and external input that opposed God’s will. For example, Jesus could 
have slept alongside the disciples, or entertained Satan’s lies, but chose instead to do 


God’s will. 


Trust: “but what you want... .” (Mk 14:36). 

Once Jesus cried out, acknowledged, and surrendered, He acted on what He had 
decided, placing His trust in His father. Jesus exemplified the decision to trust by 
following God’s will and facing the Cross (Phil 2:8) after Gethsemane. The decision 
made in His heart came to fruition through His death and subsequent resurrection. As a 
result, humans could now return symbolically to Eden by following Jesus in dying to self, 
and in being transformed into the image of God. Indeed, humanity was provided a way to 
become all it was first created to be, in and for relationship with God, and with each 


other. 
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Conclusion 

If inner-relational brokenness occurs when people encounter, hear, but disobey 
God (Gn 1-3), inner-relational healing occurs when people encounter, hear, and obey 
God (Mk 14:32-42: Mt 26:36-46; Lk 22:39-46). Inner-relational healing is the process by 
which an individual is transformed spiritually, mentally, emotionally, and relationally 
into the image of Christ. If brokenness takes place outside of relationship with God and 
others, healing takes place in relationship with Him and others. Learning to hear and 
respond to God’s voice is fundamental to inner-relational healing and health, and is an 
ongoing process for all believers. 

The proposed CAST framework of inner-relational healing is based on the steps 
of Jesus’ Gethsemane prayer, and offers a way Holy Spirit empowered people can follow 
his example. The CAST enables people to place Satan back under their authority, to place 
themselves under God’s authority, and to keep God in His proper place of authority. Just 
as a fiberglass cast strengthens and helps restore broken bones, the CAST is meant to 


strengthen and help restore broken people by leading them into God’s presence. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Chapter two established that humanity needs restoration for personal and 
relational brokenness, and that God intends to restore identity and community. The 
biblical foundations also demonstrated a way to be reconciled throu gh Christ and his 
example. The CAST framework was proposed as a way for believers to pray in the 
manner Jesus prayed in Gethsemane for strengthening and inner-relational healing. As 
inner-relational healing occurs in the context of community, caring for souls has always 
been a ministry of the Christian church established by Jesus, and continuing beyond 
Pentecost.’ 

Throughout the centuries, pastoral care has evolved in the context of developing 
Christianity, in response to cultural, political and church climates, and in response to 
individual concerns, needs and circumstances.~ This chapter will offer an overall 
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definition of the “care of souls,’ and an examination of its development historically. 


The primary focus will be on soul care principles relevant for inner-relational healing as 


' John T. McNeill, A History of the Cure of Souls (New York, NY: Harper & Row Publishers, 
1951), 67-87, | 


* William A. Clebsch and Charles R. J aekle, Pastoral Care in Historical Perspective: An Essay 
with Exhibits (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1964), 1; Andrew Purves, Pastoral Theology in 
the Classical Tradition (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2001), 5. 

* McNeill, vii. 
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a 


found in specific works by Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory of Nazianzus, and John 
Chrysostom. 

These specific writers were chosen based on interest and as a result of reading 
works by William Clebsch and Charles Jaekle, Thomas Oden, and Andrew Purves. Each 
of these authors regard highly the early church writings, view the writings as foundational 
for pastoral care, and recognize the importance of retaining their influence today and into 
the future.* In particular, Andrew Purves asserts, “to a large extent, modern pastoral care 
has veered away from a combined biblical and theological grounding that was present in 


*> He also indicates that modern pastoral care would benefit 


“classical pastoral writers. 
from a return to this approach to caring for souls, so that “psychological categories 
regarding human experience and symbolic interpretation about God’® do not continue to 
dilute the practice. For centuries the classical writings undergirded and influenced the 


shape of soul care as a ministry of the Christian Church,’ and are relevant for ministry 


today. 


Definition of Soul Care 
John McNeill notes that the “cure of souls,” or “cura animarum,” embodies a 


meaning that considers the care of human beings, and the experience of receiving care, 


* Clebsch and Jaekle, 2-3. Thomas C. Oden, Pastoral Theology. Essentials of Ministry (New 
York, NY: HarperOne, 1983), 7; Purves, 7. 


° Purves, 2-5. This quote is on page 3, while the rest of the summary comes from a read of the 
other pages. 


° Purves, 2-5. As in the previous citation, this quote 1s on page 3, while the rest of the summary 
comes from a read of the other pages. 


hi Purves, 7. 
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and denotes “‘healing’” or the way healing is administered.’ David Benner further 
supports this idea noting, “The Christian church has historically embraced both meanings 


of cura and has understood soul care to involve nurture and support as well as healing 
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and restoration.” Benner also notes that animarum refers to “the whole person,” body, 


soul, and spirit,'° and defines soul care as “the support and restoration of the well-being 

of persons in their depth and totality, with particular concern for their inner life." 
Therefore, “care of souls,”’* and “pastoral care”! are phrases used 

interchangeably with “cure of souls.” Ultimately, the cure or care of souls is concerned 


with caring for an individuals’ mental and emotional well-being with the goal of bringing 


214 


a “cure.” ” Just like a person sick with a physical illness requires a physical cure, and may 


require a physician, a person spiritually sick with sin, or emotional, relational, and 
circumstantial struggles requires a spiritual cure and possibly a soul doctor.’° This reality 


was true for the church throughout the ages, and remains true for the church today. 


® McNeill, vii. 


’ David G. Benner, Care of Souls: Revisioning Christian Nurture and Counsel (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Baker Books, 1998), 21. 


~ Benner, 21. 

i Benner, 23. 

* Oden, 186. 

'? Clebsch and J ackle, I, 

McNeill, vii. 

= Gregory Nazianzen, “Select Orations of Saint Gregory Nazianzen,” vol. 7, A Select Library of 


the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church, Second series, ed. Philtp Schaff and Henry 
Wace, 203-435 (New York, NY: Christian Literature Company, 1894), 208-209, Logos Bible Software. 


7] 


Oden, as well as Clebsch and Jaekle, have slightly different definitions for soul 
care, but they capture a similar essence. Oden indicates that one view of soul care is that 
it encompasses the entire scope of pastoral duties, whereas more recently its meaning has 
evolved to encompass the nurturance of the inner human being, including the mind, will 
and emotions. '° Clebsch and Jaekle argue that soul care is for distressed persons and 
involves four functions that, at different points in time, individually became the primary 
focus; the others took a lesser role.'’ In addition, they indicate that the functions. 
themselves vary in context and administration over time, and include “healing, 
sustaining, guiding, and reconciling.””® 

In Clebsch and Jaekle’s view, healing involves an individual’s being made whole 
emotionally, spiritually, and physically. '” The concept of sustaining means supporting 
individuals facing painful circumstances, in order to assist them in coping with various 
losses.*° Guiding assists individuals in making challenging decisions in light of principles 
of faith.*" Reconciling attempts to restore broken or estranged relationships between an 


individual and God, and between individuals.~” All four functions similarly seek the 


spiritual growth of individuals.” 


'© Oden, 186-187. 

'? Clebsch and J aekle, 4. 

'S Clebsch and Jaekle, 4, 10. 
 Clebsch and J ackle, 8 

*® Clebsch and Jaekle, 8-9. 
“I Clebsch and Jaekle, 9. 

* Clebsch and Jaekle, 9. 


*3 Clebsch and Jaekle, 9. 
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According to Bruce Petersen, Robb Redman identifies the main approaches to 
pastoral care as edifying, encouraging, and correcting, and argues these functions are the 
responsibility of all Christians,” which is a more informal way of viewing soul care. 
Redman reportedly also notes that the New Testament delineates several different formal 
church leadership roles including pastor, elder and bishop.” Today, depending on 
denomination, the modes of pastoral care may be formal in terms of pastors, bishops, 
priests, elders and lay leaders, informal or a combination of the two. People in the church 
today are still in need of care for spiritual, emotional, relational, circumstantial and 
physical needs. This doctoral project will examine the role of ordained pastors and lay 
leaders on a church leadership team in inner-relational healing, as well as the impact of 


inner-relational healing on ordained pastors and lay leaders at Impact Church. 


Principles of Soul Care Relevant for Inner-Relational healing 
Based on the definitions and functions noted above, one form of soul care is 
inner-relational healing. In this doctoral thesis, inner-relational healing is considered to 
be a ministry of reconciliation that restores individual identity in relationship to God, and 
restores intimate relationship with God. Inner-relational healing also makes possible the 
restoration of intimacy in relationship with others. The work of inner-relational healing is 


a parallel process for individuals, and for those in ministry who attend to the inner- 


4 Bruce L. Petersen, Foundations of Pastoral Care (Kansas City, KS: Beacon Hill Press, 2007), 
15. The source cited by Petersen is: Robb Redman, “The Purpose of Pastoral Care,” in Leadership 
Handbook of Outreach and Care, James. D. Berkley, ed. (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker, 1994), 201; James 
Berkley, ed., Leadership Handbook of Outreach and Care, Grand Rapids (MI: Baker, 1994.) This writer 
was unable to locate or obtain a copy of this out of print book. 


a Petersen, 15. 
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relational healing of these individuals. This parallel process is not a new idea, and is 
fundamental to soul care throughout history. 

The early writings explored in this paper emphasize several similar key points that 
are the foundation and process of inner-relational healing, as well as the importance of 
leaders undergoing and ministering the process to others. First, the human being has 
value. Identity, which is grounded upon the idea that humans are made in God’s image, is 
central to inner-relational healing. Second, transformation is an important concept for 
inner-relational healing. Being reconciled to God initially and continually by the work of 
the Holy Spirit changes attitudes, beliefs and actions. Third, soul care as the ministry of 
inner-relational healing is a primary role of those in church leadership roles. Finally, 
those in leadership must both undergo and be trained in how to minister inner-relational 


healing. 


Development of Soul Care 
Early soul care focused on specific concerns or topics relevant to what was 
occurring socially, politically and ecclesiastically, rather than overall doctrine.*° As soul 
care developed through the first four centuries, it took shape in the areas of establishing 
church doctrine and structures, including “creeds, the canon of scripture, [and] apostolic 
succession that would set limits on orthodoxy and would tong remain central themes in 


Christian life and teaching.””’ 


*° Justo L. Gonzalez, The Story of Christianity, Volume 1: The Early Church to the Dawn of the 
Reformation, revised and updated (New York, NY: Harper Collins, 2010), 83. 


v Gonzalez, 69. 
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The fourth century was a tumultuous time for the Christian church, although the 
church received a brief reprieve from the waves of persecution that marked earlier 
Christianity.” Under Constantine, however, a church schism occurred between those who 
aligned themselves with Constantine in developing government-friendly church theology, 
and those who left for the Egyptian and Syrian Deserts to embrace monastic living.” 
Other Christians took neither side, but engaged in hermeneutical and theological debates 
about church doctrine.” 

Certain leaders during this time period, according to Gonzalez, were 
characteristically devoted to God above all else, and many of their writings molded “the 
church and its theology for centuries to come.”?! In fact, several of these leaders’ 
influence and passion included the area of soul care. Amanda Porterfield discusses that 
“Origen had championed the idea that Christ was ‘the Great Physician,’ along with the 
idea that bishops and other representatives of Christ were ‘physicians of souls.” This 
concept was adopted by Gregory of Nyssa, and Gregory of Nazianzus,”’ and is also seen 
in John Chrysostom’s writings as will be later discussed. Prior to examining portions of 
their writings, a brief history of the lives of each of these men will be presented to set the 


context during which they wrote, and in which they practiced their various church 


ss Gonzalez, 131. 

Gonzalez, 148. 

*° Gonzdlez, 148. 

** Gonzalez, 148. 

* Amanda Porterfield, Healing in the History of Christianity (New York, NY: Oxford University 
Press, 2005), 53. Here Porterfield also identifies Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory of Nazianzus and Basil of 


Caesarea as the “Cappadocian Fathers.’ 


ae Porterfield, 53 
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leadership roles. They each faced various struggles including false accusations, exile, and 


even the challenge of being promoted to church clergy when this was not their passion. 


Gregory of Nyssa 

According to William Moore and Henry Wilson, Gregory of Nyssa “was a native 
of Cappadocia, and was born most probably at Cesarea, the capital, about A.D. 335 or 
336.”°* His brother was Basil of Caesarea, who also later became one of his teachers; 
however, where Gregory of Nyssa was formally trained is unknown.” Gregory of Nyssa 
is also thought to have married Gregory of Nazianzus’ sister, Theosebeia, although this 
has been debated.*° Gregory spent time at Basil’s monastery in Pontus, and despite his 
resistance to becoming Bishop of Nyssa at Basil’s coercion, he eventually succumbed to 
the pressure.”” 

Moore and Wilson further discuss that Gregory experienced persecution for his 
views on Jesus as divine, and his views on the Trinity, which “brought upon him the full 
weight of Arian and Sabellian hostility, aggravated as it was by the patronage of the 


Emperor.””® He was also accused of embezzlement, and although initially cleared of this 


charge, he was later banished for it.”° During his banishment to Seleucia, Gregory was 


** William Moore and Henry Austin Wilson, “The Life and Writings of Gregory of Nyssa,” vol. 5, 
A Select Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, Second series, ed. Philip Schaff and Henry Wace, 
2-33 (New York, NY: Christian Literature Company, 1893), 1, Logos Bible Software. 

°° Moore and Wilson, 2. 

“© Moore and Wilson, 3-4. 

*? Moore and Wilson, 4. 


*8 Moore and Wilson, 5. 


? Moore and Wilson, 5-6. 
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forced to move several times to avoid continued persecution; however, per Moore and 
Wilson, after “Emperor Valens is killed, A.D. 378, and with him Arianism,” Gregory 
was restored to his position*’ and gained tremendous popularity and respect.” In fact, 
after Basil’s death, Gregory took his place, and even gained respect and esteem from 
Emperor Theodosius.”” Gregory also had a significant impact on Nicene Christianity in 
that, as Gonzalez observes, his “careful explications of Nicene doctrine contributed to its 


*"* Gonzdlez further discusses that after the “Council of 


triumph in Constantinople. 
Constantinople in 381,” Gregory eventually returned to Monastic living.*” Gregory of 
Nyssa’s death is estimated to have occurred around 395.° 

Gregory of Nyssa’s works contribute a significant amount of information about 
pastoral care. He takes pastoral care seriously, noting the importance of training those 
who care for souls, because the human soul is valuable. For Gregory, God saved, 


redeemed,”’ and loves humanity so much that He rescues those who are struggling 


mentally, emotionally, and physically, and “drags that which belongs to Him from the 





“° Moore and Wilson, 6. 
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* Moore and Wilson, 6-8. 
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ruins of the irrational and material.”*° He notes that the process of “when God is drawing 


... His own one, to Himself’ a person may experience anguish through this sometimes 


. 49. 
“violent” transformation.” 


Because God values people, Gregory calls it “disgraceful . . . and utterly 
monstrous””” for church leaders to remain untrained in bringing “the souls of those who 
sail with him safe into the haven of God.””' His words are written in such a way that he 
implies this practice is ludicrous. Just as a person cannot be the captain of a ship without 
training and experience, neither can an unskilled individual be entrusted with caring for 
souls.°* Gregory emphasizes his point by repeating it in several ways. He also says, 


but to those who are acquainted with the art of the smith; ought we not therefore 
to trust souls to him who is well-skilled to soften them by the fervent heat of the 
Holy Spirit, and who by the impress of rational implements may fashion each one 
of you to be a chosen and useful vessel?°” 


Inner-relational healing is a form of soul care. Therefore, part of learning how to 
minister inner-relational healing to others 1s experiencing it personally. Gregory’s view of 
a ship captain supports this view because the best captains tend to have the greatest 


amount of experience at the helm after they have been trained. 


*8 Gregory of Nyssa, “On the Soul and the Resurrection,” vol. 5,A Select Library of the Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers, Second series, ed. Philip Schaff and Henry Wace, 428-469 (New York, NY: 
Christian Literature Company, 1893), 451, Logos Bible Software. 
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Also clear is Gregory’s belief that soul care and transformation is empowered by 
the Holy Spirit. This empowerment is a “fervent heat” that softens and refines souls, and 
in particular refines the leader to become elected and valuable.** For anyone in church 
leadership, and specifically those involved in inner-relational healing, being filled with 
and transformed by the Spirit is essential for effective ministry, and for an individual to 
be transformed in the process. Leaders are not the ones healing individuals, but they aid 
individuals in connecting with God through the Holy Spirit. 

Furthermore, Gregory focuses on the integrity and character of the pastor, and 
how the pastor’s life shapes the lives of the congregants. He explains “the subject is 
moulded [sic] by the character of his superior, and that the upright walk of the guide 
becomes that of his followers too. For what the Master is, such does he make the disciple 


55 : ; : eos : i i 
”"~ This same concern is relevant for church leaders ministering inner-relational 


to be. 
healing. Others observe their lives, and as leaders demonstrate how to walk in freedom, 


others will follow. 


Gregory of Nazianzus 
According to Purves, Gregory of Nazianzus was born in approximately “330 at 
Arianzum, a country estate belonging to his father, in the neighborhood of Nazianzus, in 


what today is central Turkey.””° Purves reports that Gregory of Nazianzus was educated 


* Gregory of Nyssa, “Letters,” 537. 
*° Gregory of Nyssa, “Letters,” 537. 
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in “Caesarea, Alexandria, and finally in Athens,” where he met Basil.”’ Gregory later 
lived with Basil, at Basil’s monastery in Pontus.” Gregory was initially ordained as a 
priest “against his will... . by his father probably on Christmas Day 361 or 362,”°” 
according to Purves. At some point, he abandoned his post for Basil’s monastery, only to 
return several months later.” Ironically, ten years after this appointment, Basil coerced 
Gregory of Nazianzus into the role of bishop, although Gregory wouid have preferred to 
remain a monk.°' Gregory once again returned to the monastery after his father died, and, 
during his leave, Basil died.® 

Gregory of Nazianzus was appointed as the Bishop of Constantinople by Emperor 
Theodosius; and, although Gregory did not wish to accept the post, he conceded.®* While 
Bishop of Constantinople, Gregory chaired the Council of Constantinople, which 
indicates he supported the Nicene doctrine’s assertion that both Jesus and the Holy Spirit 
share in God’s divinity. Purves notes at this council “the hierarchy of Egypt.and 


Macedonia . . . objected to his election. . . .,”° because Bishops were not supposed to 


*? Purves, 11. 
* Purves, 11; Gonzalez, 215. 
*” Purves 11. 
” Purves, 12; Gonzalez, 215. 
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change assignments. Gregory subsequently resigned and returned to Nazianzus for three 
years until returning to the monastery.” His death is recorded around 389 or 391.” 

Like Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory of Nazianzus had experience and training in his 
various roles, although he seemed to prefer the monastic lifestyle. Also like Gregory of 
Nyssa, Gregory of Nazianzus valued human souls, training for leaders, the ministry of the 
Holy of Spirit in transformation, and the refined character of leaders as examples to their 
congregations. No doubt his experiences and having been in the middle of the Arian 
controversy shaped not only his views, but also views that have outlived him. 

Gregory of Nazianzus describes soul care in a most poignant and detailed manner 
when he writes, 


But the scope of our art is to provide the soul with wings, to rescue it from the 
world and give it to God, and to watch over that which is in His image, if it 
abides, to take it by the hand, if it is in danger, or [sic] restore it, if ruined, to 
make Christ to dwell in the heart by the Spirit: and, in short, to deify, and bestow 
heavenly bliss upon, one who belongs to the heavenly host.” 


This description captures the essence of inner-relational healing. Gregory identifies the 
value of souls in the image of God, as well as the skill of the pastor for supporting, 
rescuing, restoring, leading to salvation by the power of the Holy Spirit, and to help set 


the captive soul free to fly. He also talks about the internal “warfare” of sin that attempts 


2 Purves, 13. Gonzélez, 217. 
*? Purves, 13. 
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to ruin not only God-given human identity,” but also the purification of the mind that 
occurs in intimacy with God.” 

Gregory likens the role of church leaders to skilled and watchful physicians, but 
indicates that the physician’s practice is not as “difficult as the diagnosis and cure of our 
habits, passions, lives, wills, and whatever else is within us... .”’! He exhorts the reader 
not to avoid confession and repentance, or to make excuses for sin,’* because a lack of 
healing stems from a lack of repentance and “correction” that would otherwise cleanse 
and free the soul.’” He also discusses that a person is healed in a number of ways, 
including warring against passions, senses, sin, and the devil, as well as repentance, 


1.’" All of these components comprise inner- 


confession, and accepting wise counse 
relational healing today. 

Gregory further recognizes the power of the Holy Spirit in the life of the minister 
and in the process of restoration. He identifies that “regeneration [comes from] the Holy 
Spirit.””? He also credits God with opening his ears to hear, and acknowledges that the 


Holy Spirit is the one who empowers him to obey steadfastly, and to speak “mysteries 


and doctrines . .. words of wisdom... .””° The Holy Spirit fills him with what he needs 
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to assist individuals in healing their souls, and to live a godly life. However, he also 
recognizes that a person needs to cooperate in the process for it to be effective.”’ 
Gregory of Nazianzus discusses several concepts that are foundational to inner- 
relational healing. First, the soul is precious to God and made in God’s image. Secondly, 
the leader needs to be skilled at the trade of caring for souls, “and are to be duly tended 


918 


and cleansed and made as deserving as possible.”’” In other words, leaders need to 


undergo and demonstrate what they hope to cultivate in others, so as to show they are 
ready to fulfill a pastoral care role. Lastly, the ministry of healing by the leader and to an 


individual occurs through the power of the Holy Spirit. 


John Chrysostom 


Purves documents John Chrysostom, “Bishop of Antioch and then of 
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Constantinople,”*’” was born in the mid-fourth century, was influenced by Gregory of 


Nazianzus’ writings, and was directly encouraged by Basil of Caesarea.” Philip Schaff 
notes that he was born “at Antioch, the capital of Syria, and the home of the mother 


church of Gentile Christianity, where the disciples of Jesus were first called 


Gregory Nazianzen, 209, Gregory notes that patients are difficult to treat when “slight 
insubordination occurs on the part of the patient,” and mentions this in comparison to spiritual treatment 
and the necessity of individuals to cooperate through confessing and receiving the “treatment” they offer. 
’® Gregory Nazianzen, 209. 
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‘Christians.’”*! Initially, John practiced law, but later sought to be baptized.** Prior to his 
baptism, John completed three years of “training for baptism,””” according to Gonzélez. 
Schaff discusses that after John was baptized, he had planned to become a monk, but “the 
earnest entreaties of his mother prevailed on him to delay the gratification of his 
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desire.””” After his mother died, he became a monk for six years only to move back to 


Antioch. At Antioch, he was quickly promoted and gained popularity within the church,®° 
while the Arian controversy continued to divide it.*° 

In 398, John was coerced by the emperor to become the Bishop of 
Constantinople, a role that brought with it the opportunity to invest in cleric reform.®” He 
not only recognized the changes that needed to take place within and among the clergy, 
but also that the church congregation needed to be challenged to live in a Christ like 
manner.*® This challenge appropriately came from John, who is also known to have 
practiced the exemplary and uncompromising lifestyle he called others to live; however, 


this fortitude did not always lead to friendships with the authorities.®’ He was falsely 


*' Philip Schaff, “Prolegomena: The Life and Work of St. John Chrysostom,” vol, 9, A Select 
Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, Second series, ed. Philip Schaff, 3-25 (New York, NY:. 
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accused of an array of charges that eventually led to his exile, during which time he 
turned to writing. Throughout this time, many who befriended and supported John faced 
torture and banishment.”’ John died in 407 while still in exile?! Gonzdlez explains, “One 
hundred years after his death. . . John of Constantinople was given the name... 
Chrysostom —the golden-mouthed,” because of his preaching.” 

Like Gregory of Nyssa and Gregory of Nazianzus, John Chrysostom writes 
extensively on soul care. His work discusses the value of the soul, the internal and 
spiritual warfare the soul experiences, and the importance of priests being trained and 
transformed like their parishioners. In fact, of the three authors, John is the most explicit 
regarding the devil’s tactics in spiritual warfare and how to war against him. He also 
discusses the empowerment of the Holy Spirit for ministry and regeneration, as well as 
the importance of forgiveness in relationships. 


1793 


John remarks, “. . . everything depends upon the health of our souls,”’” and as a 


result, he is emphatic about the “purity”’’ and devotion of ministers, and the need for 


skill. He notes that those in a pastoral role need to be like a “father” who can be gentle 


and not prideful, and not take offense when a hurt person is burtful.”> He also believes 


= Gonzalez, 230. 
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that ‘He who knows not the nature of the disease will not understand the physician’s 
art.””° Therefore, a person who has not experienced or been trained to understand 
spiritual illness will not understand the “art” of curing souls. In fact, one may also infer 
from this idea, that someone who has experienced and been “cured” of some spiritual 
illness, clearly empathizes with others in this state. This person would likely be even 
more of an encouragement to others seeking a cure. 

Like Gregory of Nazianzus, John likens the role of a minister to that of a 
physician; however unlike Gregory of Nazianzus, he believes the task is “easy,” and 
shares that he will tell the reader how to be healed.”’ The prescription is “not to speak evil 
of any one... . not to utter shameful words, nor to revile, nor to insult another. . . . [and] 


not to swear.””® His other remedy is not to make oaths such as “that we would never be 
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reconciled to those who have injured us.””” He is clear that the negative words people 


speak, as well as the refusal to forgive, create illness in the soul. John also calls 


3+ 100 


, abe ae 101 
forgiveness an “obligation,””” considering that Jesus reconciled us.’” 


According to John, pastoral care involves understanding the work of the devil and 
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how to war against him."~ He refers to passages in Ephesians 6, when he identifies using 


weapons to fight spiritual warfare, including “the sword of the spirit, and the shield of 


© Tohn Chrysostom, “The Homilies on the Statutes,” 419, 
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faith.”'”’ He believes these protect individuals from being harmed by the devil, and aid 


believers in injuring him.’” 


John notes that the way of attack is through wounds the soul receives in life. 
These wounds are the places the devil attacks; and, if he is not successful the first time in 
rendering the victim incapacitated, he will try over and over again. '”° John discusses that 
the devil will never stop attacking the human soul, which is the reason not to put “aside 
one’s armor." Some of these wounds include hopelessness, and seemingly endless 
troubles that destroy and weaken the mind.’”” 

John offers the Word of God as a remedy for curing the soul. He says, 


[T]here is but one method and way of healing appointed, after we 

have gone wrong, and that is, the powerful application of the Word. This is the 
one instrument, the only diet, the finest atmosphere. This takes the place of 
physic, cautery and cutting, and if it be needful to sear and amputate, this is the 
means which we must use, and if this be of no avail, all else is wasted: with this 
we both rouse the soul when it sleeps, and reduce it when it is inflamed; with this 
we cut off excesses, and fill up defects, and perform all manner of other 
operations which are requisite for the soul’s health.'”® 


Speaking and hearing the word can reach the depths of a human soul to provide healing, 
which is all the more reason for the skilled physician of souls to apply this tool when 


performing soul surgery by the aid of the Holy Spirit. 


'® Chrysostom, “Treatise Concerning the Christian Priesthood,” 64. Ephesians 6:16-17 is cited in 
the translation of John Chrysostom’s work. 
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John has much to say about the Holy Spirit. He uses Peter as an example to point 
out that the Holy Spirit empowers to heal disease, put demons to flight, and to “raise the 
dead to life.”’”’ He notes that Paul “released sinners from their sins, he restored the lame, 
he clothed the naked, he raised the dead, he cleansed the lepers, he bridled the devil, he 
strangled the demons, he held converse with God. . . .” among other Holy Spirit 
empowered deeds.'*° In knowing and mentioning these miracles, John clearly recognizes 
that the Holy Spirit empowers ministers and other believers, and restores the soul. 

John Chrysostom’s works are rich with information relevant for inner-relational 
healing. He discusses the importance of ministers undergoing and being trained in inner- 
relational healing, setting the example for others, and being willing to repent. Some of his 
most important work related to inner-relational healing is his discussion about negative 
words, which really come out of negative thoughts, as well as the power of the God’s true 
Word to heal. John addresses lies, wounds, and the importance of speaking words of life. 

John also touches on the importance of knowledge about and practice of 
forgiveness, reconciliation, and spiritual warfare, all of which are keys to inner-relational 
healing. Most importantly, John recognizes the necessity of being filled with the Holy 
Spirit, who empowers the minister and the parishioners in a church, bringing the work of 
regeneration. Therefore, John Chrysostom’s work, like the works of Gregory of 
Nazianzus and Gregory of Nyssa, offers principles of soul care relevant to the ministry of 


the church today, namely that of inner-relational healing. 
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Conclusion 

In classical writings, and in soul care today, parishioners and Christian leaders 
charged with caring for others in the church are called to authentic living by practicing 
what they preach, by repenting and surrendering to the will of God, by receiving training, 
and by being filled continually with the Holy Spirit for regeneration and for ministry. 
Experience with, and awareness of spiritual warfare, human brokenness, beliefs that do 
not line up with the work and Word of God, and empowerment by the Holy Spirit are all 
significant tools of this ministry. Furthermore, the early church writings used in this 
paper support the value of humans made in God’s image (identity), and the importance of 
restored relationship (intimacy) with God and others. 

In ministering, the goal is aligned with God’s goal for people to hear His voice, be 
healed and set free, and then equipped to do the same. The historical foundation for this 
practice comes from classical writings that affirm the need for leaders to be trained in and 
to undergo inner-relational healing. Classical writings also establish that inner-relational 
healing is a form of soul care for today’s church. 

Therefore, historical foundations also support the proposed CAST framework and 
the necessity of training the leaders of Impact Church. In this project, the leaders were 
trained in the CAST framework, and underwent the process of mner-relational healing for 
themselves. This experiential training was intended to equip leaders to lead from a place 
of experience and training so that they can minister with love, skill, and by the leading 


and power of the Holy Spirit. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Biblical foundations established the CAST framework of inner-relational healing. 
Historical foundations provided support for the CAST framework, as well as for leaders 
to be trained in and experience inner-relational healing. Theology further undergirds the 
argument in the doctrines of the Trinity and theological anthropology. 

This chapter will explore several dimensions of the doctrine of the Trinity as a 
way to place inner-relational healing in a Trinitarian context. In order to accomplish this 
task the first topics explored will be the Trinity in history, and the identity and intimacy 
of the Trinity. Next, theological anthropology will provide the lens through which to 
view the identity and intimacy of humanity. The Trinity will then be discussed in relation 
to humanity and inner-relational healing. Lastly, this paper will conclude with a look at 


the Trinity and ministry and how they relate to inner-relational healing. 


The Trinity in History 
Christianity as practiced and understood throughout history is fundamentally 
Trinitarian. Evidence of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit in the Bible and in Christian 
theological writings through the ages reveal a Triune God. Although the word “trinity” is 


not found in the Bible, and the Bible does not speak about a Trinitarian doctrine per se, 
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Alister McGrath asserts the Bible as bearing “witness to a God who demands to be 
understood in a trinitarian manner.”” 

Allan Coppedge agrees with and expands this view by examining what he terms 
both “the order of knowing,” and the “order of being” evident in the Bible.” The order of 
knowing is the chronological or sequential revelation of God through the scriptures, and 
through the individual and cultural experiences of each generation.” The order of being is 
the collective revelation of God in the entirety of scripture.” Coppedge correctly 
concludes that the clearest understanding and proof of the Trinity comes from balancing 
both God’s momentary and total self-revelation to humanity throughout history.” 

Not only is the unveiling of the Trinity evident in the Christian Bible, but 
Trinitarian thought began with early Christians, as they understood “the three persons as 
divine, sharing the nature of the Godhead. This underlying presupposition governed their 
proclamation of the Gospel and their own spiritual lives. They worshipped the Triune 
God.” Gunton also notes that early Christians, who were primarily Jews, recognized that 
“their Christ was everywhere present in the pages of what we now call the Old 


Testament, as was the Spirit of God who brought them to the Father through Jesus.”” 
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Trinitarian theology is difficult for many to apprehend,° and yet, aspects about the 
ontology and works of the Trinity are known through God revealed in the scriptures and 
by ongoing human experience with God. The doctrine of the Trinity endeavors to capture 
as accurately as possible God’s being and works without reducing or emphasizing who 
He is as Father, Son, and Spirit. McGrath observes that this doctrine is “an attempt to 
describe faithfully a God who, while remaining transcendent, also became incarnate in 


”” Also, according 


Christ- and, more than that, now indwells believers in the Holy Spirit. 
to Stephen Seamands, “the primary purpose of trinitarian grammar is not comprehension 


or communication, but communion with God. It shapes our language about God to shape 


our heart so we might share in the life of God.”"° 


Identity and Intimacy of the Trinity 
The doctrine of the Trinity encompasses an exploration of God’s Triune nature 
(“immanent” or “essential” Trinity) and how the Triune God relates with humanity 
(“economic” Trinity).'’ LaCugna purports, “Indeed, trinitarian theology is...a theology 
of relationship: God to us, we to God, we to each other.”’* God’s internal intimate 
identity, intimacy with creation, and intended intimacy between humans all give 
significant information about inner-relational healing. God’s being reflects the intended 
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and anticipated restoration of humanity with God, as well as within and between 
individuals. This restoration occurs both in time and in eternity, demonstrating how the 
Trinitarian holds both a temporal and eschatological view that encompasses what was, 
what is, and what is to be. Before clarifying these points, a brief look at the emergence of 
Trinitarian vocabulary and concepts is in order. 

The trouble with Trinitarian terminology is that the words used to describe God’s 
identity and intimacy do not exactly equate with normally understood uses of these terms 
from a finite human perspective. As the Triune God is mysterious, analogies and other 
attempts to describe Him fully tend to fall short in some manner because of how complex 
God is.’” Also, nothing known by humans is able to describe the fullness of His being. 
Recognizing this dilemma, this paper will attempt to give a concise snapshot of God’s 
identity and intimacy, while agreeing with McGrath’s quote and interpretation of 
Augustine, “’Si comprehendis non est Deus.’ If you can get your mind around it, it cannot 
be God.” 

The Trinity is generaily understood as one God, one substance, three persons all 
divine, and co-equal with each other.’” Tertullian description of the Triune God is “that. 
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the Father, and the Son, and the Spirit are inseparable from each other... .,”°” and “that 


the Father is one, and the Son one, and the Spirit one, and that They are distinct from 
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Each Other.”"’ God then is Father, Son and Holy Spirit in complete unity and complete 
diversity. He is neither three separate people working independently, nor one God 
projecting three different roles at periods in history. God also does not act in three 
functions named Father, Son and Holy Spirit.'* Of central importance to the doctrine of 
the Trinity is not to focus too much on unity or too much on diversity, but to capture the 
whole dialectic when discussing God’s nature and God’s acts. Heresies arose when 
people leaned too far in one direction or the other.” 

The concept of God as three-in-one was not without significant controversy. 
Some accused Christians of tri-theism, and disagreement about the nature and work of the 
Trinity resulted in heresy, defined by McGrath as “a faulty or inadequate understanding 
of core Christian beliefs that arises within the context of faith itself.”*° According to 
Coppedge, the most common heresies about the Trinity include “adoptionism, modalism 
and Arianism,” and that these heresies share in common “an overemphasis on the unity of 
God,” to the detriment of the diversity of the three persons.”! 

Adoptionism purports that Jesus is a human being, unrelated to God, who only 


became God’s son when baptized.” This view also argues that Jesus only became divine 


at His resurrection.’ Jesus divinity and shared substance with God is at stake in this 


= = 


- Tertullian, “Against Praxeas,” 603. 
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theory. Jesus’ divinity is also at stake in Arianism which states that Jesus is not of the 
same substance of the Father.”* 

Modalism can be either functional or chronological, and does not distinguish 
between persons of the Trinity but between roles and actions of the same God.” 
Functional modalism identifies God by distinguishing modes of action instead of 
persons.”° God is viewed through the different ways He works. According to McGrath, 
“The three persons of the Trinity thus designate different aspects of the activity of the one 
God.”’’ The actions McGrath defines are “creator . . . redeemer . . .” and “sanctifier.” 
God simply acted in these different ways at different times. 

Sabellianism, or chronological modalism, identifies God by modes of being for 
specific periods in history.”° In other words, God’s being shifted throughout history. God 
was first Father, then Son and now the Holy Spirit.’” These are simply projections of the 
same God, and not distinct persons.” Ironically, Coppedge and McGrath disagree on 
which form of modalism is which. McGrath’s description of the nuances of functional 


modalism is Coppedge’s description of chronological modalism, and vice versa. 


** Alister McGrath, ed., The Christian Theology Reader, 4" ed. (Malden, MA: Wiley-Blackwell, 
2011), 16. 
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According to Robert Jenson, the name ‘Father, Son, and Holy Spirit’ is 
appropriate to name the gospel’s God because the phrase immediately summarizes the 
primal Christian interpretation of God.”°’ McGrath describes the Trinity as “‘a 


community of being’” comprised of three discrete individuals whose being exists in 
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‘mutual interpenetration,” or “‘perichoresis.’”°~ This concept retains the distinctiveness 


of the persons without separating their intimate connection, and highlights Colin 


Gunton’s understanding that “in God the three persons are such that they receive from 


and give to each other.” 


Seamands asserts, “Perichoresis conveys a number of ideas: reciprocity, 
interchange, giving to and receiving from one another, being drawn to one another and 


contained in the other, interpenetrating one another by drawing life from and pouring life 
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into one another as a fellowship of love.””” Although distinct, the persons are also 


relational by nature. In fact, Thomas Oden indicates that “the persons of the Trinity are 


defined by their relations to each other, not by their separate characteristics as if imagined 


independent from the whole.” 


The identity of each person of the Trinity is inseparable from the identity of the 


community. Further, God’s identity is intimate, and intimacy is God’s identity (1 Jn 


*! Robert W. Jenson, The Triune Identity: God According to the Gospel (Eugene, OR: Wipf and 
Stock Publishers 2002), 18. 


2 McGrath, Christian Theology. An Introduction, 241. 
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4:8).°° LaCugna indicates, “The doctrine of the Trinity affirms that the ‘essence’ of God 
is relational, other-ward, that God exists as diverse persons united in a communion of 
freedom, love, and knowledge . . . . the focus of the doctrine of the Trinity is the 
communion between God and ourselves.’>” Hence, Trinitarian doctrine is one of 
individual and relational wholeness, identity and intimacy. 

Although perichoresis allows room for specific works to be assigned to certain 
members of the Godhead, the Father, Son and Holy Spirit also act together to redeem 
humanity (“appropriation’’), reflecting God’s unity.*® This means that the Trinity as a 
whole participates in every revelatory act of any one member of the Trinity, and that 
God’s entire being is reflected in His behavior. Affirming the previous description of the 
nature and works of the Trinity, McGrath describes the Trinity’s identity and actions as 


complex: on analysis, this divine action reveals both a unity and a distinctiveness. 
Tertullian argues that substance is what unites the three aspects of the economy of 
salvation: person is what distinguishes them. The three persons of the Trinity are 
distinct, yet not divided (distincti non divisi), different yet not separate or 
independent of each other (discreti non separati).°” 


While several church fathers had a hand in developing Trinitarian doctrine, 
Tertullian’s contribution was the most foundational in that he devised most of the ideas 


and language still used to speak about the Trinity .*° Irenaeus contributed to this 


36s God is love.” 


*? LaCugna, 243. 


a Coppedge, 115; McGrath, Christian Theology, 240-245. Appropriation determines that the 
Trinity’s works are unified, and that all three persons have a hand in all of the works of the Trinity. 
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doctrine” by adding the idea of “oikonomia,” or “‘the economy of salvation.’”*” 


According to Jenson, Irenaeus believed “it is the history of God’s saving work that is the 
context of his Triune reality.””° In other words, God is known by what He has revealed 
about His nature through His actions and relatedness with humanity. This view of God’s 
interrelatedness is called the “‘economic’” Trinity.” 

According to Jenson, Tertullian used the term “economy” in a different manner 
than Irenaeus in that Tertullian’s use of the word meant “God’s own inner self- 
disposition in this saving history.”*” In this case, God is viewed through the lens of His 
ontology, in terms of how the three persons of the Trinity relate.*° God’s nature and intra- 
relatedness as Father, Son and Holy Spirit is called the “‘immanent’” or “‘essential’” 
Trinity.”’ What humanity already knows about God’s nature is not all there is to know 
about God, so human comprehension of God’s essence is limited by past and present 
human experience. 

Kar] Rahner further developed the ideas of the economic and immanent Trinity, 


adding another layer of depth. According to Rahner, “‘The ‘economic’ Trinity is the 


" McGrath, Christian Theology: An Introduction, 236. M. John Farrelly, The Trinity: — 
Rediscovering the Central Christian Mystery (Lanham, MD: Rowman & Littlefield Publishers, Inc., 2005), 
75-76. 
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‘immanent’ Trinity, and the ‘immanent’ Trinity is the ‘economic’ Trinity.’”** This means 
God's complex and diverse ontology is consistent with how He reveals Himself to 
humanity as the Trinity; and His self-revelation is consistent with His nature.” 

Rahner’s conceptualization attempts to describe God both “outside the limiting 


»>° and within the scope of His revelation in time. However, 


conditions of time and space, 
Jenson argues that in order for the immanent Trinity to be the economic Trinity, the 
context needs to be eschatological. Jenson states that the “‘immanent’ Trinity is simply 


>>! What God revealed and continues to 


the eschatological reality of the “economic. 
reveal about Himself in time are not time-limited events, but eternal events.” 

Eschatology allows for God’s salvific works to remain an eternal truth, as God is 
eternal. As Jenson describes it, “This ‘economic’ trinity is eschatologically God 
‘himself,’ an ‘immanent’ Trinity .. . for God is himself only eschatologically, since he is 
Spirit.”°? Another way of saying this is that both God’s identity and intimate relationship 
with humanity are realized not just in current salvation chronology, but in His eternal 
nature and works which include the redemption of humanity for eternity. 


The eternal, eschatological view is important for inner-relational healing because 


wholeness is God’s infinite reality, and this same wholeness was the original, eternal 


*8 McGrath, Christian Theology: An Introduction, 254. Karl Rahner as quoted in McGrath. 
4 McGrath, Christian Theology: An Introduction, 254-255, 
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reality God had in mind for humanity.** Humans are not yet experiencing the fullness of 
this reality because human choice led to the opposite result of brokenness and death. 
However, redemptive events in human history reconciled humankind to God, and are part 
of the ongoing process moving toward eternal reconciliation. God’s eternal nature in the 
economy of salvation, and God’s eternal works in this economy knit together the 
temporal, eternal and eschatological making restoration possible now and forever. In the 
human temporal reality, where God revealed and offered Himself, the eternal is being 
restored by the eternal God, which brings future hope. 

The immanent Trinity speaks to God’s identity, internal intimacy and unity. The 
economic Trinity speaks to God’s intimacy or relatedness with humankind. At the sare 
time God’s intimacy is intrinsic to His identity, and His identity is expressed in and 
through His intimacy. Just as God’s identity and intimacy are eternal, human identity and 
intimacy were intended to be eternally in and with God.” 

Based on the intimate identity of the Trinity, it logically follows that God’s 
intended purpose is to provide humanity with inner-relational healing that restores 
identity in God, and intimacy with God and others. In other words, God’s plan is and 
always has been reconciliation. Christoph Schwébel identifies that ““God’s faithfulness to 


his creation, which is also his faithfulness to his will for communion with creation, is the 


4 Gunton, Father, Son & Holy Spirit, 177. 
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motive for reconciltation, for a new beginning with fallen creation, which is rooted in 


God’s triune being of love.””° 


Identity and Intimacy of Humanity 
According to Genesis, humans are created in God’s “image” and “likeness.” What 
it means to be made in this manner is not explicit in the biblical text. Also, according to 


Grenz, theologians do not agree on the specifics of what it means for humans to be made 
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in God’s “image” and “likeness.””’ Marc Cortez discusses, 


Despite a long history of understanding the imago Dei as referring to an attribute, 
capacity, or structure of the human person . .. there are good reasons for 
understanding it instead as a function whereby God manifests his personal, 
covenantal presence in and through human persons. Thus, the affirmation that 
humans are created in the image of God should not be understood primarily as an 
attempt to define what it means to be human. Rather the imago Dei serves to place 
human persons in a particular theological context.”® 


Basically, then, the image of God serves as a way for God to relate with humans about 
who He is both directly to individuals, and from one individual to another. God invites 
humans to participate in His relational context, by creating them in and for relationship 


with Him and others, and with both an inner diversity and unity. In fact, according to 


*° Christoph Schwobel, “Reconciliation: From Biblical Observations to Dogmatic 
Reconstruction,” in The Theology of Reconciliation, ed. by Colin Gunton (New York, NY: T & T Clark, 
2003), 33. 


>’ Stanley J. Grenz, The Social God and the Relational Self: A Trinitarian Theology of the Imago 
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McGrath, Augustine believed humanity was “created in the image of the Trinity.””” This 
paper further argues Augustine’s point. 

The inner diversity of the human being has been conceptualized in a few different 
ways. According to Neil Anderson, humans have been seen as a trichotomy of spirit, soul 
and body, or the dichotomy of spirit and soul, or “material and immaterial.”°° However, 
the problem with the concepts of trichotomy and dichotomy is that both terms convey the 
meaning of having separate parts. Since God is triune, or three-in-one, and not 
trichotomous or tripartite, this writer argues that humans are more accurately described as 
triune, as they have been created in God’s image. 

Dr. Paul L. King supports the idea that humans are triune, noting that, “Because 
He, as a triune being, created us in His image, so I believe we are a triune being—three 


°°! Humans have a three-in-one quality of body, soul, 


dimensions in one human being. 
and spirit, rather than three parts. The unity of body, soul, and spirit was, and continues to 
be completely dependent on connection with God. According to Gunton, the human “is 
of a spiritual - material unity, a psycho-physical person whose created reality depends at 
every turn on being upheld and empowered by the Spirit of God.” | 


The shape of the soul itself is also not fully agreed upon by theologians; however, 


for the purposes of this project, the soul of a person will be viewed as comprising the 


” McGrath, Christian Theology: An Introduction, 251. 
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emotions, mind and will.® Another aspect of this identity, in Anderson’s view, is the 
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ability to “think, feel, and choose,” and the potential to choose life or death, obedience 


or disobedience. Thoughts, emotions, and decisions are all aspects of being created in 


God’s image. According to McGrath, human reason and human will were both 
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commonly viewed as examples of being created in the “‘imago Dei.’””” At creation, the 


inner diversity of the human person in body, soul and spirit was in unity within the 
human, because the human was in union with God. 

Humanity was also the only being created with the capacity to commune with 
God by being with God, hearing from God, responding to God, and speaking with God. 
Per McGrath, this ability is “a capacity which as granted to no other creature — that of 
being able to relate to and partake in the life of God.”®° Therefore, humans are inherently 
relational. According to Gunton, humans cannot be fully in God’s image and likeness, 
nor fully whole without relationships.°’ Pinnock also supports this concept noting, 


although humans are diverse individuals, they rely on relationship to be and become who 


°° Anderson, Christ-Centered Therapy, 87. These three words are the exact words Dr. Anderson 
uses, but are used commonly when discussing the soul. Cleansing Stream Ministries uses them as well. 
This writer is not using quotations because the concept is more universal and common. 


°* Anderson, Christ-Centered Therapy, 86. 


°> McGrath, Christian Theology: An Introduction, 349-352. The imago Dei means the image and 
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they were made to be. Even the manner in which God fashioned and breathed life into 
the human was a relational process (Gn 2:7). 

Just as the persons of the Trinity are diverse and of the same substance, humans 
were created as diverse individuals although of the same kind as each other (Gn 1:27). 
Human diversity is expressed in the individual characteristics of each human, which, as 
Seamands notes, draws attention to the fact that God values and finds pleasure in every 
person.” God fashioned Eve out of Adam’s rib (Gn 2:22). They were also male and 
female, but both were naked and unashamed (Gn 2:22-23, 25). They walked freely in 
Eden with God. Their intimacy with God and each other was inseparable from their 
identity in the relationship. They were literally part of one another. Because they were 
with God and each other, they were whole. They were, as Anderson describes it, “both 
physically and spiritually alive.”’° This life was only possible in intimate relationship 
with God and each other. 

Adam ’s and Eve’s sin against God set in motion for all humanity the sure physical 
and spiritual death about which God had spoken. When they succumbed to the 
temptations of spirit, soul, and body, and listened to the voice of the serpent rather than 
the voice of God, they severed their relationship with God, and with each other. As a 
result, humans were no longer fully alive in the manner Anderson described, but were 
now physically and spiritually dying. The human body, soul, and spirit began breaking 


*§ Clark H. Pinnock, Flame of Love: A Theology of the Spirit Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity 
Press, 1996), 30. 
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down and would culminate in total death. Human identity, intimacy and wholeness were 
dealt a devastating blow that impacted and continues to impact all of humanity. 
Yet, while reaping the consequences of sin set in motion, humans remain created 


in God’s Trinitarian image. In fact, Nelson notes that the imago Dei “is not lost in sin,”” 


”7? Maintaining the 


and that humans are “good, but also prone to weakness, fault and sin. 
balance between humans as being part of the “good” God created, and the fact that 
humans fall short of fulfilling the image of God in which they were created, is essential to 
understanding God’s overall plan for human wholeness. Therefore, sin will be further 
discussed. 

Theologically and scripturally speaking, sin and its consequences are rich 
concepts, viewed from many angles including disobedience, rationalization and blame, 
internal and relational brokenness, and separation from God. Derek Nelson’s description 
of sin and its consequences aptly punctuates these points, and validates this project’s 
arguments. Nelson describes sin as “estrangement, isolation, rebellion, and self- 
justification.”’* He discusses estrangement as a schism between who a human is and who 
a human was made by God to be. Specifically he notes that “estrangement is the internal 


4 
distance one has from one’s true nature.” 


| Derek R. Nelson, Sin: A Guide for the Perplexed (New York, NY: T&T Clark, 2011), 117. 
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Nelson also identifies that human identity is found in relationship with God, and 


notes that relational brokenness with God and others is both sin and sin’s consequence.” 


This kind of relational brokenness is what Nelson calls “isolation,” or 
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“relationlessness.”’~ Anderson notes that an immediate consequence of sin was 


estrangement from God.’ Anderson’s work also identifies ways in which human identity 
is broken, and offers a framework in which to rebuild internal and relational wholeness. ’® 

Building on Nelson and Anderson’s ideas, the temporal consequences of spiritual 
numbness included physical separation from God, toil, and both a future physical and 
spiritual death.’” Even disunity within the individual persons of Eve and Adam is evident, 
as the humans no longer experienced peace in their mind, will, or emotions as evidenced 
by fear, shame, denial and blame (Gn 3:7-13). Because the spirit was the life sustaining 
connection with God, once the human spirit was separated from God, the humans began 
to experience the breakdown of the human soul and body, and their relationships.” 


Eve and Adam were not able to become whole and reconciled within themselves 


on their own, or to reconcile themselves to God, or each other. They were unable to 


® Nelson, 58. 

© Nelson, 58. 
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become who they were made to be in their current states apart from God.” The personal 
estrangement and relational isolation required mediating through reconciliation. In fact, 
according to Schwobel, “. . . reconciliation is necessary because the whole of humanity is 
sentenced to death as enemies of God who are subject to God’s wrath.”®” 

Fortunately, God’s redemptive plan for humanity from the beginning included the 
saving and atoning work of Christ to defeat the devil, saving humanity from spiritual and 
physical death, and providing the means for reconciling humanity to God in both identity: 
and intimacy.’ The Holy Spirit continues this restorative work in the lives of believers. 
Sin separates, but God reconciles because He is whole, which means those who are in 
Christ can expect a measure of inner-relational healing here and in eternity. 

One other significant spiritual concern is that of the devil, who used deception to 
confuse the humans about their identity in and relationship with God, as well as their 
relationship with each other.** The devil used and continues to use deception in the areas 
of human frailty (soul and flesh) to maintain the estrangement caused by sin, and to 
impact human choice.®° Lewis Sperry Chafer observes, “The enmity of Satan is not only 
toward the person of God .. . but also toward every true child of God... . Satan has no 


controversy or warfare with his own unregenerate people, but there is abundant Scripture 


** Robert W. Jenson, “Reconciliation in God,” in The Theology of Reconciliation, ed. by Colin 
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to prove that he makes unceasing effort to mar the life and service of believers.”™ This is 
an ongoing issue for humanity and cannot be ignored because the same devil is deceiving 
humanity today, placing roadblocks in relationships and creating confusion within human 
beings. 

According to Nelson, “. . . invoking the language of sin to account for the misery 
and evil experienced in the world bears in its wake both explanatory force and reason for 
hope ....”°’ For this reason, Nelson calls sin “a kind of good news.”®® In other words, — 
although sin is not without significant consequences, sin is not completely bad news. The 
reason for this is that the good news of Jesus life, death, and resurrection brings the hope 
of both having been created in and being renewed in the image of the Trinity. God’s 
intended outcome for humanity is a redeemed eternal identity in the context of intimacy 
with Him. His eternal nature and works testify of this plan. 

When the eternal God meets humanity in time as God incarnate, eternal 
‘wholeness invades temporal brokenness and begins the path to internal and relational 
reconciliation. Nelson notes that “Salvation will thus be understood as reunion with the 
basis of our essence, and an overcoming of the distance between us as we are and us as 
we were meant to be.”®” This restorative work is continued by the Holy Spirit until it is 
fully and completely realized. Gunton supports these ideas when he says, “The general 


point ts that it is when we look at the nature of what God achieves through the Son and 
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the Spirit that we are better able to develop an eschatology which is concerned with the 


completing of that which was once established in the beginning.” 


The Trinity, Humanity, and Inner-Relational healing 

Reconciliation, or atonement, is defined by Dr. Jason Vickers as “‘the righting of 
relationship between estranged persons ... . Atonement is fundamentally concerned with 
the repair of broken relationships.” As broken relationships are akin to broken identity, 
reconciliation is also concerned with restoring identity. Nelson points out that 
estrangement also occurs when a human is separated from who he or she really is, or was 
designed to be.”* When humans cannot fully see themselves from God’s perspective an 
estrangement from identity and purpose occurs. Inner-relational healing, then, is both an 
outcome of, and a form of reconciliation. 

The Triune God lovingly and sacrificially provided and continues to provide a 
means for this twofold repair of intimacy and identity. Inner-relational healing occurs 
because of the nature of the Trinity, and through the works of the Trinity, as the Trinity is 


the perfect example of reconciliation in both identity and relationship. Jenson puts it this 


”© Colin Gunton, The Triune Creator; A Historical and Systematic Study (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1998), 222. 
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way, “We are reconciled to God because the God in whom we live and move and have 
our being is this God who is reconciled in himself.””” 

Traditionally, the work of redemption has been attributed to J esus,’’ and like 
many others, Randy Clark argues that “healing, like salvation, has been provided for in 
the atonement.” The nature of this provision has been debated, but a more moderate 
view has emerged. This view 1s that the atonement provides for healing, but that the 
experience of healing may be realized at moments in time, over the course of time, and 
culminates in the hope of total restoration in eternity. According to King, an individual 
may not “receive the fullness of healing in this life. Many times it is a partial healing, or a 


supernatural enabling in the midst of weakness that is imparted from God.””° Park asserts 


that this healing “has physical, mental, and spiritual dimensions.””” 


Although Christ’s life, death, and resurrection are at the heart of the atonement, 


reconciliation 1s best understood in a Trinitarian manner. Park notes that “Triune 


atonement refers to the involvement of the Trinity in the atonement for God’s creation.””° 


Briimmer agrees and indicates “all three Persons of the Trinity are involved in 


3 Jenson, “Reconciliation in God,” 164. 
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reconciling us to God.” If the entire Trinity is involved, healing is found not only in the 
atoning work of Christ and in Christ’s nature, but also in the atoning work of the Trinity 
and in God’s Triune nature. Furthermore, if inner-relational is found in the already whole 
Trinity, inner-relational healing is part of humanity’s healing. 

Furthermore, God is reconciled within not because the persons of the Trinity were 


ever divided, but because all persons of the Trinity act to maintain perfect reconciliation 
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or unity. ~ The Trinity restores the relationship between God and humanity, which had 


been broken by humanity. If God is reconciled within Himself, humanity is also meant to 
be reconciled within as they become reconciled to Him. However, humanity cannot be 
reconciled within unless reconciled to God in Christ, through the ongoing ministry of the 
Spirit.’"! 

Reconciliation originates with the Father, is won through Christ’s life, death and 


resurrection, and continues to be accomplished through the Holy Spirit. According to 
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Schwébel, God is “the sole agent of reconciliation. Gunton, however, calls Jesus this 
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agent. ~ In Trinitarian terms, God initiated the process of reconciliation, but all persons 


of the Trinity work together to reconcile humanity both internally and relationally. 


*” Vincent Briimmer, Atonement, Christology and the Trinity: Making Sense of Christian Doctrine 
(Burlington, VT: Ashgate Publishing, 2005), 93. 


10 Jenson, “Reconciliation in God,” 160-164. 
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Jesus reconciles humanity by restoring human identity in and relationship with 
God, by identifying with human sin to enable humanity to become righteous. Through the 


cross, He also separates humanity from sin’s consequences; and raises humanity as He is 


q 


raised back into life and loving relationship with Go Jenson indicates “reconciliation 


is something that has been won for us on the cross and will at the return of Christ in glory 


be completed in the recapitulation of all things in him.”'” 


Because humanity has already been forgiven and redeemed through the cross, by 
identifying with Jesus, humans can experience increasing reconciliation with God by the 
power of the Holy Spirit.'°° Finally, Jesus was enabled by the Spirit to accomplish what 


He was called to do. Pinnock puts it this way, “Anointing by the Spirit is central for 
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understanding the person and work of Christ.”"”’ Just as Jesus is empowered by the 


Spirit, so are humans, meaning that humans are not alone, in life or in struggle. They are 
in relationship and strengthened by the Spirit of God and Christ. 

The eternal and eschatological reality for the human identified with Christ, then is 
that of already having been reconciled, in the process of being reconciled, and soon to be 
completely reconciled in eternity. Jesus’ work on the cross is, in fact, complete, and is 
also being completed by the Holy Spirit in the soul. This work will be fully completed in 


heaven when humans also receive new bodies and are again in God’s presence forever. 


“Christ is identified with our fate of separation from God so that we can be identified with his 
righteousness . . . Christ is included in our fate in order to separate us from the consequences of our 
separation from God. By having been separated from the consequences of our sin in the cross of Christ and 
by being included through his resurrection and exaltation in the new community of God’s love in Christ, 
we are reconciled with God.” Schwébel, 34. 
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The Holy Spirit continues reconciling humanity by transforming the human soul. 
According to Jenson, the Holy Spirit reconciles humanity “to the Father’s Son. Therefore 
our meaning, our identity and purpose are determined so: we are what the Son is for the 
Father . . . the dear treasure of that sheer unfathomable love that is the source of all.”! 
‘The Holy Spirit accomplishes this reconciliation through revelation, which is closely 
linked with reconciliation,’ Karl Barth indicated that God, Himself, is the same as His 


#110 The Triune God reconciles, is the 


acts “in revelation and also identical with its effect. 
reconciler, and is reconciled. As humanity experiences God in these ways, repentant 
humans become like what God is: internally and relationally reconciled. 

LaCugna describes the Holy Spirit’s work as “God’s outreach to the creature, and 
also the way back to God.”""' Pinnock describes the Spirit as the way to “union with 
Christ.”"'* As the Holy Spirit reveals the Father’s love in and through the Son, reveals the 
truth about Christ, and reveals who humans are without and in Christ, this truth is 
transformational for those who repent, confess and believe it. The Holy Spirit enables 
humans to hear, experience, and accept God’s self-revelation.’* 


When God reveals Himself, He invites humans to respond to the truth of their 


experience with Him as well as to the word of God. When individuals repent of unbelief 


8 Jenson, “Reconciliation in God,” 166. 


©? Schwobel, 32. 
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(Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2004), 39. Grenz quotes Karl Barth. 
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or misbelief about God’s nature and acts, they are further united with Him. Therefore, 
repentance is connected with reconciliation.'™ Initially, repentance is identifying with 
Christ and being saved. However, repentance is also ongoing in response to continuing 
revelation by the Holy Spirit. William Backus notes this repentance involves exchanging 
“old lies, or misbehefs, for the truth about God, His reality, and His care. . . va 

Revelation is the manner in which God communicates Himself to humanity.''° 
This revelation comes in many forms including the written or spoken Word of God, 
prophecy, worship, sacraments, and, as Ruthven states, through “the word/voice/message 
of God spoken directly into one’s heart.”''’ Revelation is also a function of the Trinity, 
according to Grenz, as “God the Father has spoken through the Son and by the Spirit.18 
By revealing the truth, the Holy Spirit also uncovers areas of misbelief and unbelief to aid 
humans in becoming aligned with God’s reconciled reality.’'” As the human 


communicates with God in prayer, and responds to revelation by surrender, repentance, 


and obedience, the fleshly nature of the soul dies, and the mind, will and emotions 


''* Howard Marshall, Aspects of the Atonement: Cross and Resurrection in the Reconciling of God 
and Humanity (Colorado Springs, CO: Paternoster, 2007), 49. 


lS William Backus, The Hidden Rift with God: Discover the Root Cause of Many of Our Common 
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ongoing communication of the Holy Spirit. 
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become alive in Christ.'“° The human soul is then aligned with the human spirit, which is 


already reconciled to and aligned with Christ.'*' 

Fortunately, the Holy Spirit indwells those who choose to identify with Christ by 
confessing and believing the significance of Christ’s life, death and resurrection, and 
Christ’s Lordship. In fact, John Farrelly indicates, “The Trinity does dwell in Christian 
persons both as the origin of their Christian identity and life .. . and as the object of their 
faith, trust and love.”'~* This indwelling is the same perichoresis previously discussed 
regarding the nature of the Trinity, and “describes the inseparable relationship between 
God and Jesus Christ as they dwell in us.”’*? Seamands further notes that perichoresis “of 
the persons of the Trinity not only leads to an exchanged life and ministry as Christ 
abides in us and we abide in him; it also leads to an exchanged life with others.”!** 
Humans are made to have the same communion with each other as the Trinity has with 
humans, and as the persons of the Trinity have within themselves. 

The Holy Spirit reveals truth about Jesus and the human’s true identity in Him, 
until little by little the individual recognizes, accepts, obeys, and is changed by the truth 
unto surrender and freedom.'* The Holy Spirit also reveals the truth about the unified, 
diverse and wholly reconciled Triune God, whose wholeness is the eschatological and 
eternal reality of those reconciled to God in Christ through the Holy Spirit. This 


'° Cleansing Stream Ministries, 1-16 — 1-20. 
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reconciliation, which is inner-relational healing, is in the areas of intimacy with God and 


others, and identity in Christ, as well as a reflection of the Triune God. 


Finally, according to Rodney Hoague, reconciliation is a reciprocal process. '*° 


Hoague notes that one can forgive another for an offense, but reconciliation means the 
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offender and the offended are both willing to reconcile.’“’ The same is true of God’s 
forgiveness and offer of reconciliation. God has offered reconciliation to all of humanity. 


Every human has the choice of whether or not to be reconciled in Christ and reap the 


loving reward of greater intimacy with God by the power of the Holy Spirit. 


The Trinity, Ministry, and Inner-Relational Healing 

For each individual, inner-relational healing begins at salvation in response to 
revelation by the Holy Spirit, is an ongoing process, and is yet to be realized. Nelson 
avers “Salvation will thus be understood as reunion with the basis of our essence, and an 
overcoming of the distance between us as we are and us as we were meant to be.” If 
the Trinity accomplishes this process, why are inner-relational healing models necessary? 
Why would other humans be involved? As set forth above, inner-relational healing has 
individual and relational aspects between humans and God, and between humans. The 


process forms, transforms, and reconciles individuals to God, and potentially to others. 


ee Rodney Hoague, “Breaking Free Part 2” (lecture, Empowered Conference, Mechanicsburg, PA, 
December 7, 2013). 
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Henri Nouwen poses an important question regarding the relational aspect of 
inner-relational healing: “Who can take away suffering without entering i 
Nouwen’s concept of “the wounded healer” argues that authentic ministry begins in the 
brokenness of ministers, who in turn “make their own wounds available as sources of 
healing.””*° In this view, inner-relational healing is an empathic and relational process for 
and between individuals. While Nouwen speaks about human leaders and ministers, and 
identifies Jesus in this role as well,??! the wounded healer seems an apt metaphor for the 
Trinity. Any model or mode of inner-relational healing, then, would have a relational 
aspect involving God and others, because relationships reflect God’s nature and intention 
for humanity. 

While the Trinity is not wounded in the same way as humans are wounded, the 
loving and personal Trinity is familiar with human suffering,” and divinely able to heal 
it. LaCugna notes, “It is inconceivable that the God who chooses self through another 
would not suffer ... would not suffer with the creature ... would not suffer on account of 
_.. love.”!* As the Trinity embodies wholeness in both intimacy and identity, the Trinity 
therefore also demonstrates the intended and restored wholeness of individuals in 
relationship with God, self and others. The Trinity suffers with and relates with humanity 
to restore humanity to internal and relational wholeness. Humans following the example 


‘2? Henri J. M. Nouwen, “The Wounded Healer,” in Ministry and Spirituality: Creative Ministry, 
The Wounded Healer, Reaching Out (New York, NY: Continuum Publishing, 1998), 153. 
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of the Trinity and reflecting the image of God in them, then, should choose to enter 
others’ suffering and walk the path to healing in togetherness. 

Another goal of inner-relational healing is for individuals-to be transformed into 
the image of God by following Christ’s example of dependence and surrender, and by 
learning to hear from, and experience God through the ministry of the Holy Spirit. 
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Seamands argues that surrender, or “dying to self is... both a crisis and a process. 
one moment, surrender upsets perceived equilibrium, as it requires significant change. At 
the same time, surrender occurs over time, moment-by-moment. This transformative 
process changes the whole human, body, soul, and spirit, impacting the mind, will, 
emotions, and relationships in a human life. 

In the area of surrender, Seamands also notes, “Those who are filled with the 
Spirit have ... surrendered their right to be in control, and made themselves radically 
dependent on and available to the Holy Spirit. They have deliberately abandoned 


135 
"In other words, surrender is an intentional choice to 


themselves to the Holy Spirit. 
follow Jesus to and through the cross to renewed life. 

Inner-relational healing is not only a way to receive and give ministry, but also a 
way to move toward restored relationships with others. Seamands emphasizes that 


because relationships are inherent and important in the Trinity, they also should be 


important to people.’”° In fact, he notes that this knowledge “should set us on a path from 


134 Seamands, 864. 
= Seamands, 239. 
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brokenness toward wholeness in our relationship with others.”'*’ 


The ministry of the Trinity is that of relationship, transformation, and 
reconciliation, making the broken whole, as well as mending relationships. This inner- 
relational healing is part of the history, current life, and future of humanity, as well as an 
essential ministry for the body of Christ. The Triune God entered, and continues to enter 
human history to restore individuals and relationships. Christians are all part of this 
ministry of reconciliation, and have the commission to seek deeper communion with God 
in others, to invite the Holy Spirit to transform them, and to assist others in the process. 
Neil Anderson suggests, “The most important belief we can have is a true knowledge of 
God and who we are in relationship to Him.’ > In partnering with the Triune God in the 
process of inner-relational healing, and 1n testifying to God’s Triune reconciliation in 
Christ, through the Holy Spirit, the church fulfills its mission. This mission is to go and 
make disciples of the Triune God. 

Based on the nature and actions of the Trinity, inner-relational healing can be 
defined as a ministry of reconciliation in which people experience measures of healing in 
their identity, and in their intimacy with God and potential intimacy with others. Inner- 
relational healing is spiritual formation involving transformation into the image of the 
Trinity. Catherine Mowry LaCugna affirms this idea when she notes, “God moves toward 
us so that we may move toward each other and thereby toward God.”’”” According to 


Thomas Torrance, “By taking its rise from God’s mighty acts in reconciling the world to 
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himself in Christ, the Church is constituted ‘a community of the reconciled... .””'” 


Inner-relational healing is an intentional, relational and reconciling process. 

According to Andrew Park, “Healing takes place in relating to God and others, for 
it is relational in nature. Being made whole is the natural consequence of deepening our 
spiritual fellowship with the God of wholeness.”’*’ In addition to restored intimacy with 
God and others, the process of inner-relational healing involves the ongoing and 
sanctifying work of the Holy Spirit in a person to restore identity in God. This healing is 
both about an individual being made whole, and about the whole individual being 
reconciled to the Triune God, and in some cases, to others. Therefore inner-relational 
healing is grounded in Trinitarian theology, and is ultimately a ministry of reconciliation 
provided for in the intimate identity of the Trinity. 

In relation to the CAST framework, theological anthropolo gy helps explain 
human brokenness as an effect of sin, and provides a basis for humans as valuable and 
triune beings created in God’s image. The doctrine of Trinity provides a basis for humans 
being created in the fullness of the image of the Trinity, and for intended wholeness 
internally and in relationship with God and others. Together, these doctrines provide 


additional backing for the CAST framework and training. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Biblical, historical, and theological foundations provided adequate backing for the 
concept of inner-relational healing and the CAST framework. This chapter wiil delineate 
theoretical foundations for inner-relational healing by considering education, psychology, 
business leadership, and both Christian opponents and proponents of IH. Outside the 
Christian body of literature, education, psychology, and business leadership offer 
theoretical foundations for inner-relational healing. Within the body of Christian 
literature, the originators of PsychoHeresy’ argue against IH when it uses psychological 
principles they believe are irreconcilable with Scripture. Also within Christian writings, 
spiritual formation and several frameworks for IH and deliverance provide similar 


overarching principles pertinent to this project. 


Education as a Foundation for Inner-Relational Healing 
The field of education informs this project by way of Dr. Patricia Cranton. In her 
book, Understanding and Promoting Transformative Learning: A Guide for Educators of 


Adults, she argues, “When people critically examine their habitual expectations, revise 


' Martin and Diedre Bobgan, PsychoHeresy: The Psychological Seduction of Christianity (Santa 
Barbara, CA: EastGate Publishers, 2012), 17, iBooks. PsychoHeresy 1s a Term coined by Martin and 
Diedre Bobgan to identify psychological beliefs and methods, all of which they believe are opposed to 
Scripture and Christian ministry practices. 
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them, and act on the revised point of view, transformative learning occurs.”” In other 
words, transformative learning begins with awareness and analysis of previously 
unexamined beliefs from past factual or experiential learning. Further transformation 
occurs when people change beliefs about themselves and others, and act based these 
modified beliefs.’ This learning process is both independent and collaborative, as is the 
context of the learning.’ 

Cranton discusses two other views of transformative learning that relate with 
inner-relational healing training for leaders, and suggests the need for further research. 
One perspective that has recently gained momentum advocates spiritual dimensions, and 
has implications for identity. This view maintains that transformation happens in terms of 
how people see themselves, and can lead to deepening faith.” A second perspective, the 
“ecological view,” considers how one’s changed understanding of beliefs, emotions, and 
behavior impacts the world in terms of personal relationships, groups of people, 
institutions, cultures, and social justice.® 

Cranton grapples with whether or not transformative learning is collaborative. On 
one hand she says collaboration is not a “defining characteristic of transformative 


learning,” because individuals can learn independently.’ On the other hand she concedes 


* Patricia Cranton, Understanding and Promoting Transformative Learning: A Guide for 
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that research is needed to discover more about “relational learning.”® Transformative 
learning clearly has both personal and interpersonal components. 

For transformative learning theorists, the voice of reason and the voices of other 
human beings guide the process of change, rather than the voice of God. While learning 
about information, learning in communication with others, and Jearning from experience 
all remain important, they are not the only ways for an adult to be transformed. However, 
the field appears open to considering a multifaceted approach to human learning and 
growth that now incorporates spiritual dimensions. This concept is good news for 
Christian transformation because it leaves room for the profound transformative learning 
that comes from revelation by Holy Spirit. Moreover, God has a hand in shaping the lives 
of humans, when people are willing to engage in this process with God. 

Transformative learning provides a well-researched basis for human 
transformation beyond the field of adult education. People have the capacity to think 
about their learning, their thoughts, feelings, emotions, experiences, and relationships. 
They can analyze what they know. They can change what they know, and change what 
they do based on what they have learned. At the same time, applied learning still requires 
active willingness to change on the part of both teacher and student. Cranton describes 
having experienced a change in her own thinking in that she no longer believes that 
“transformative learning as an entirely cognitive, rational process.”” 

Transformative learning provides a foundation for the idea that internal, personal 


change can occur in and affect relationships. Learning tends to be transactional in nature 
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because a person makes changes to beliefs based on outside input, and internal 
processing. Once this occurs, that person has the potential to change behavior. When a 
person changes behavior, that person inadvertently and intentionally impacts others, 
particularly because true change is observable. 

Several aspects regarding transformative learning validate this project. First, 
people can and do change the way they think, feel, behave, and relate. Second, change is 
a choice, and is observable in new actions. Third, true transformation includes a change 
in internal belief systems, actions, and relationships, and can involve spiritual 
dimensions. Fourth, transformation can be immediate, gradual or “cumulative,” © Lastly, 
individuals can be changed in and through relationships. In fact, this writer argues that 
change occurs in relationship first with God. As Cranton writes for adult teachers who are 
also in the process of learning, her work makes a case for leaders undergoing change, and 
validates this project’s notion that leaders need to learn about and experience inner- 


relational healing. 


Psychology as a Foundation for Inner-Relational Healing 
The field of psychology also contributes theoretical foundations for inner- 
relational healing. Personal and professional experience with diagnosing and treating 


mental illness led to the selection of a diagnostic tool and a treatment modality. The 
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Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Illness,'' and DBT’? will be examined. 

The field of psychology has long understood that emotional, behavioral, and 
relational difficulties are all part of being human. Despite degrees of brokenness in both 
internal and inter-relational processes, some people function better than others, and do 
not present with a clinically significant picture.’ Dr. Michael First notes that many 


difficulties people experience are “an expected part of the human condition.”'* The 


DSM-5 was developed by psychiatrists to diagnose symptoms of mental illness.'° 


Symptoms are comprised of emotions, thoughts, behaviors, and relationship 
dynamics that negatively impact a person’s functioning. When the symptoms create 
significant difficulty in these areas, a diagnosis is made.'° The DSM-5 differentiates 
between drug-related, medical, psychological, and functional symptoms, which are all 
considered prior to making a clinical diagnosis."’ Also included in the decision are 
considerations about the lack of a clinical diagnosis, whether or not more than one 


diagnosis is present, which presentation is most primary, and whether or not the 


American Psychiatric Association, Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders, whi 
ed. (Washington, DC: American Psychiatric Publishing, 2013). 
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symptoms are more transient or chronic.'® The DSM-5 acknowledges that symptom 
presentations have more overlap than previously recognized, although boundaries to 
certain illnesses are clearer than others.’” 

Symptoms fall into a range. On one end of the spectrum, symptoms involve short- 
term disruptions in functioning related to life circumstances, which impact a person’s 
social and emotional well-being. At the other end of the spectrum, symptoms produce 
more serious, chronic, and debilitating ilIness.”° In some cases, symptoms result in 
identity disturbance, which may include confusion about identity, splitting off one’s 
personality, or not recognizing one’s identity.”! In other cases, symptoms are comprised 
of significant breaks from reality.” The more these symptoms create deficits in 
functioning for an individual internally, and externally in relationships, and in society, the 
more dysfunctional a person is considered.” 

Based on personal expertise in clinical diagnosis, while the DSM-5 is useful for 
describing observable human difficulties, it lacks a spiritual underpinning for explaining 
and healing human struggle. The manual also focuses on problem description and 


diagnosis, rather than on solutions. Moreover, at times clinicians speak of mental health 
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diagnosis as if it is aclient’s identity, placing labels on people that, when embraced, leave 
little room for hope. In recent years, the field has taken a more individualized and hopeful 
approach to mental illness that considers the possibility of improvement and having a 
meaningful life. 

The DSM-5 excels in its behavioral, emotional, and relational observations, as 
well as in its offering possible causes for symptoms. While symptom identification and 
causes do not comprise exact science, clinical observation helps to identify problems in 
an attempt to understand the human soul. The motive for this understanding has been to 
assist individuals in becoming more stable, and to guide the help offered.”* Because of 
this help, many have been given back a quality of life that had been lost to mental, 
emotional, and relational illness prior to treatment. 

What the DSM-5 contributes to this project is the importance of understanding the 
soul, and need for soul care, demonstrating the value of people and their wholeness. This 
leaves room for spiritual explanations and cures by acknowledging its limitations. It also 
confirms the scriptural precedent in Genesis 3 for broken human identity and intimacy, 
validating that both internal and relational problems are a human reality. 

Dr. Marsha Linehan, psychologist, has been selected to inform this project with 
her views of the human mind, will, and emotions, the therapeutic relationship, and the 
relational nature of identity. She has contributed to the field of psycholo gy by offering 
treatment protocols to help people become aware of and change the thoughts, feelings, 


and behaviors that prevent them from experiencing personal and relational wholeness. 
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Linehan developed Dialectical Behavior Therapy (DBT) to treat people with extreme 
difficulty managing their emotions, thoughts, behaviors, and relationships.” 

DBT was initially designed for people with Borderline Personality Disorder who 
engage in severe self-harm and suicidal behavior.”° Because of its generalizability and 
efficacy, DBT has gained momentum in varying clinical settings, and across other 
diagnoses and struggles.*’ Further, applying DBT takes into account the severity of 
symptoms, enabling it to be applied to a wide array of symptom. presentations.”* 

Linehan examines the individual holistically as an individual-in-community, and 
helps individuals to balance internal and external reality. She purports that biology and 
environment intersect within each person to create responses to the internal and external 
world.”’ A combination of biological susceptibilities, and an environment that did not 
nurture and encourage, could lead a person to think and behave in ways congruent with 
that upbringing.” A person with a greater measure of biological and environmental 
difficulties may struggle with identifying emotions, managing painful emotions or 


circumstances, relational boundaries, and making, and keeping relationships.” 
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The core of DBT focuses on helping clients inte grate what Linehan terms 
“<dialectics.’”°” The concept of dialectics means that two seemingly opposite thoughts, 
feelings, and behaviors can and do exist within and between individuals, and can be 
assimilated to create balance. Dialectics also “stresses interrelatedness and wholeness,” 
and “assumes a systems perspective on reality.”*° Thus, differences and similarities can 
all be part of the same whole, and can be in harmony together. 

The main dialectic addressed in DBT is a balance between change and 
acceptance, which Linehan acknowledges comes from two schools of thought. The first 
school of thought is Zen Buddhism, which contributed the idea of accepting one’s current 
reality.” The second school of thought is “Western psychological practice,’ which 
contributed the concept of change.” A person needs both to accept who he or she is, 
current circumstances, or other people, and to recognize the capacity and need for 
transformation. Balancing these poles helps a person become healthy and whole both 
internally and relationally. 

DBT stresses the importance of the therapeutic relationship in strengthening a 
person’s thoughts, emotions, dectsions, behavior, and relationships. According to 


Linehan, for suicidal clients, “at times this relationship is the only thing that keeps them 
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alive.”*’ Linehan also believes that “identity itself is relational.”** In DBT, not only does 
the therapist teach, support, and reinforce coping skills, but also the therapist models 
acceptance of the client and the skills being taught. The therapist, in conjunction with a 
treatment team, offers intentional, regular contact with clients to support both the process 
of acceptance and change.”” 

Client treatment goals include learning skills to increase emotional control, 
behavioral control, rational thinking, and self-control, as well as communication skills.*° 
Clients are encouraged to become aware of themselves and others. They are also 
encouraged to understand themselves and others rather than judging, which can create 
further inner and relational turmoil.”’ 

The main weakness of DBT is its view of dialectics from the standpoint “that 
truth is neither absolute nor relative.”*” Freedom from the brokenness of sin cannot occur 
without truth, because truth sets people free (Jn 8:32-38). Complete freedom also cannot 
occur without Jesus, who is the truth (Jn 14:6). DBT contradicts itself because, without 
identifying absolute truths as such, DBT believes in them. For example, DBT defines 


some behaviors as worse than others. Moreover, to accept reality 1s to accept that 


something simply is the way it is. Reality, then, is a type of truth. 


“77 inehan, 21. 

** Linehan, 31. 

*” Linehan, 20. Dimeff and Koerner, 13. 
*° Linehan, 144. 

*! Linehan, 21. 


427 inehan, 201. 
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Examples of other truths foundational to DBT include the belief in human worth 
and value, the belief that the therapeutic relationship 1s life-giving, the belief that certain 
skill sets are more important or valuable than others, and the belief that life is significant. 
DBT also believes internal and relational wholeness 1s a worthwhile aim, based on the 
skill sets and struggles it discusses. If these concepts are considered to be universal 
realities, they are also true. 

Another weakness of DBT is the absence of God’s presence. The therapist in 
many ways is like a stand-in for God, rather than a partner with God. The therapist does 
not help a person link with the Holy Spirit, who empowers and changes a person’s mind, 
will and emotions toward greater intimacy with God. 

While DBT’s view of dialectics is one of its weaknesses, it is also an asset of 
DBT. From the dialectical standpoint, the balance between acceptance and change 
supports the Christian worldview. Dialectics help balance current reality with future 
hope. For example, healing has happened, continues to happen, and will happen once and 
for all in eternity. People are completely loved and accepted by God, but also need to be 
transformed. 

DBT’s concept of dialectics further supports Trinitarian theology because 
wholeness and harmony can occur in the midst of both sameness and uniqueness. The 
diverse body of Christ can be united as one. A human being can become one with God by 
the power, presence, and indwelling of the Holy Spirit. In unity and oneness, uniqueness 
still stands in perfect harmony. 

Another benefit of DBT is its relational approach to identity, and personal and 


relational growth. In many ways, DBT advocates discipleship as a way to live. As 
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therapists enter in to the experiences of their clients, they are modeling, coaching, and 
encouraging. Clients begin to respond by learning, imitating, and applying. Just as DBT 
is not a detached approach to community, neither is the church, which is called to be a 
family that enters into the lives and circumstances of each other. 

DBT contributes to this project by observing that when people become aware of, 
accept, and change their beliefs and perceptions, their subsequent actions, emotions, and 
relationships change. DBT acknowledges that identity is relational, that barriers to 
intimacy include emotions, thoughts, and behaviors, and that change is a process. DBT 
also supports the idea that a person is both accepted, and in the process of being 
transformed. Lastly, DBT supports the idea that healing occurs in caring relationships in 
that modeling, training, and entering into the lives of others contributes to the health and 


wholeness of individuals-in-relationship. 


Christian Opposition to Psychological Foundations for Inner-Relational Healing 
Not everyone in the Christian community agrees that psychology should be used 
as support for understanding the soul and soul care. Martin Bobgan has a Doctorate in 
Educational Psychology, and his wife Deidre has an MA in English.”* They self-identify 
as Christians who identify the coupling of the Bible with psychology as 


aed 


“PsychoHeresy.””” In other words, they view this combination as syncretism, arguing that 


psychology and biblical principles cannot, and should not be reconciled.” They argue 


* Martin and Diedre Bobgan, “Meet the Editors,” PsychoHeresy Awareness Ministries, Accessed 
April 27, 2014, http://www.psychoheresy-aware.org/editors.html. 


“ Bobgan, PsychoHeresy, 17. 


- Bobgan, PsychoHeresy, 242. 
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that counseling and psychology are not biblical, and that “the very science the 
psychotherapists call upon does not support their practices.””° The Bobgans believe 
human problems “should be ministered to by biblical encouragement, exhortation, 
preaching, teaching, evangelizing, and fellowshipping, all of which depend solely upon 
the truth of God’s Word, without incorporating the unproven and unscientific 
psychological opinions of men.”*! 

Initially, their position may sound reasonable, because human problems do have 
spiritual roots that require spiritual ministry. As seen above, psychology can miss the 
Christian spiritual aspects of soul care, is not an exact science, and some psychological 
beliefs and practices are not compatible with biblical principles. However, the Bobgans 
take an extreme approach that completely negates all therapists, and the entire body of 
psychology. 

Besides arguing the incompatibility of psychology and Christian ministry, the 
Bobgans contend that psychotherapy is harmful,”® intended to keep people in 


. 49 0 ee ie ae 
counseling,” too problem-focused,” and leads to “sinful communication.”” This sinful 


communication includes complaining, blaming past circumstances, gossip, a false sense 


*© Bobgan, PsychoHeresy, 20. 
a Bobgan, PsychoHeresy, 8. 

2 Bobgan, PsychoHeresy, 233. 
* Bobgan, PsychoHeresy, 245. 


°° Martin and Diedre Bobgan, Person to Person Ministry: Soul Care in the Body of Christ (Santa 
Barbara, CA: EastGate Publishing, 2009), 34, iBooks. 


°' Bobgan, Person to Person Ministry, 185. 
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of victimization, and dependence on the counselor.” They propose quickly shifting any 
conversations about probiems to scriptural truth about problems and solutions.” 

The only differences between the Bobgans’ approach and that of psychology is 
pointing people to God, and not giving much room for expressing thoughts, feelings, and 
concerns. They too discuss similarities between therapy and “Christ-centered ministry” in 
the areas of soul care, and personal transformation.”* However, individuals appear to get 
lost in their delivery and methodology. The Bobgan’s philosophy overlooks real mental, 
emotional, behavioral, and relational needs while pointing out truth. At the same time, 
much is discussed in the way of caring for souls,’ so some contradiction is evident in 
their arguments. 

Several problems exist with the PsychoHeresy perspective. Semantics seems to 
play a large role in the Bobgan’s arguments. They define “one-to-one ministry” in this 
manner: “edifying, encouraging, and supplying what is needed... . . Counsel may be. 
given and received but the real position is reserved for the Holy Spirit, who indwells 
every believer, who sees into the inner man, who applies the Word. .. °° On one hand, 
they argue that words used to describe the therapist, the process, and the recipient, 


namely those of “counselor, counseling, and counselee,” are invented, not in the Bible, 


~? Bobgan, Person to Person Ministry, 185-197. 
»? Bobgan, Person to Person Ministry, 185. 

=e Bobgan, Person to Person Ministry, 198-199. 
»° Bobgan, Person to Person Ministry, 197-200. 


sia Bobgan, Person to Person Ministry, 47. 
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and therefore not biblical concepts.’ However, they use the word “counsel,” and a 
similar process themselves. 

The Bobgans negate all observation and research about the human psyche and 
incorrectly identify that therapy is designed to create dependence. However, observations 
about humanity have added to the understanding of the human psyche and human 
relationships. While some cases of creating dependence in therapy have occurred, the 
goals of therapy include interdependence in the form of healthy relationships, as well as 
individual empowerment, and autonomy. The real goal of therapy is for a person not to 
need it regularly any longer, and to function in internally and relationally healthy ways. 

Jesus cared for and ministered to people in their need. He established 
relationships, and was not afraid to enter into people’s experiences, or to identify and 
align with them in their struggles. God became man in Jesus for that purpose. However, 
Jesus did not simply validate people. He pointed out thoughts, feelings, and behaviors 
that hindered them, and led them to the truth by loving people. He did not force truth on 
people. So, it seems that counseling and ministry are, in fact, biblical concepts with 
different names. 

The Bobgans’ approach also has several strengths. First, they raise awareness of 
the danger of replacing the Bible, Christ-centered ministry, and the ministry of the Holy 
Spirit with psychology and therapy. Human methods to solve spiritual issues only go so 
far, and eventual healing and transformation come through the ministry of the Holy 
Spirit. The Bobgans also advocate the need for discetnment, and wisdom by searching 


the Bible, and seeking God’s guidance. Their argument not to become problem-focused 


°? Bobgan, Person to Person Ministry, 43. 
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but Christ-centered is helpful because the goal is to lead others to God who can supply 
every need. Also, they encourage bringing the focus of ministry toward Christ, and away 
from thoughts, feelings and behaviors that oppose Him and His Word,” which is 
important for personal and relational growth. 

What the Bobgans contribute to the foundations of inner-relational healing is 
acknowledgement of the human need for healing and wholeness. They highlight the 
importance of bringing people to the real healer, God, and that the function of the 
minister is to lead others to Him. They focus on the need for practices to line up with 
God’s Word. Lastly, caring for people is key. Although PsychoHeresy practices lose 
sight of people on one hand, these practices have at their heart the desire to bring people 


to the Cross so real help and change can occur. 


Business Leadership as a Foundation for Inner-Relational Healing 
Robert Greenleaf, who spent over thirty-five years in high level management 
positions, and later as a business leadership consultant, practiced a form of business 
leadership he termed the “Servant Leader.” Greenleaf notes that he was inspired with 
this idea after reading “Hermann Hesse’s Journey to the East,” the moral of which he 
notes is that “the great leader is seen as servant first, and that simple fact is the key to his 


reatness.’’°' Greenleaf examines both individual servant leadership, and the role of 
& p 


i Bobgan, Person to Person Ministry, 171. 


>” Robert Greenleaf, Servant Leadership: A Journey into the Nature of Legitimate Power and 
Greatness (New York, NY: Paulist Press, 1977), 3. 


°° Greenleaf, Servant Leadership, 7. 


a Greenleaf, Servant Leadership, 7. 
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institutions as servant leaders. He espouses a theory “that more servants should emerge as 


leaders, or shouid follow only servant-leaders.”” 


Larry Spears, the president and CEO of The Greenleaf Center for Servant- 
Leadership,” outlines Greenleaf’s central leadership principles as “listening, empathy, 


healing, awareness, persuasion, conceptualization, foresight, stewardship, commitment to 
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the growth of people, building community.” The principles from Greenleat’s work most 


relevant to the area of inner-relational healing are those of listening, empathy, healing, 
awareness, commitment to the growth of people, and building community. These 
characteristics will be examined in greater detail. 

The listening and empathic components of servant-leadership are closely related. 
Listening involves listening both on the inside of oneself as a leader, and to others. The 
leader listens to others’ needs and remains open.°° Openness requires sensitivity to others. 
The leader also listens on the inside to personal thoughts and feelings in order to gain 


greater self-awareness and understanding.” Empathizing takes the concept of listening 


further to acceptance and recognition of individuals for their uniqueness. 


® Greenleaf, Servant Leadership, 10. 


°° Larry C. Spears and Michelle Lawrence, eds., Practicing Servant Leadership: Succeeding 
through Trust, Bravery, and Forgiveness (San Francisco, CA: Jossey Bass, 2004), xxvii. 


** Spears and Lawrence, 12-16. 

®5 Spears and Lawrence, 13. 

© Greenleaf, Servant as Leader, 17. Spears and Lawrence, 13. Robert Greenleaf, On Becoming a 
Servant Leader, ed. Don M. Frick, and Larry C. Spears (San Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1996), 
65-72; Gordon MacDonald, Building Below the Waterline: Shoring up the Foundations of Leadership 
(Peabody, MA: Hendrickson Publishers, 2011), 6. MacDonald highlights the importance of “sensitivity to 
people,” listening and attempting to understand as leadership characteristics. 


°? Spears and Lawrence, 13. 


°8 Greenleaf, Servant as Leader, 20-21. Spears and Lawrence, 13. 
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Another characteristic of servant leadership is healing. This healing motive is both 
for self-healing and the healing of others. Greenleaf describes healing as “‘to make 
whole.’”°’ He further states, 


Perhaps, as with the minister and the doctor, the servant-leader might also 
acknowledge that his own healing is his motivation. There is something subtle 
communicated to one who is being served and led if, implicit in the compact 
between servant-leader and ted, 1s the understanding that the search for wholeness 
is something they share.”” 


Greenleaf recognizes that leading others.comes first from self-leadership and personal 
transformation, which places everyone on the same level. This authenticity and 


transparency strengthens leadership. In addition to self-growth, the leader also commits 


to the growth of others, offering self and resources to encourage others in the process.” 


The idea of awareness means that leaders need to face themselves and others with 
courage, in order to gain true insight.’ Ongoing critical evaluation of self, others, and 
situations brings awareness. Insights gained from awareness disrupt the status quo, 


requiring leaders to face reality, and make changes, rather than to avoid it.’ The 


® Greenleaf, Servant Leadership, 36. MacDonald, 7. MacDonald agrees, “Sensitive leaders need 
to know themselves,” in order to lead effectively. 


” Greenleaf, Servant Leadership, 36. Samuel D. Rima, Leading from the Inside Out: The Art of 
Self Leadership (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 2000), 28-29, 32-33. Rima discusses the importance of 
self-leadership as a basis for effective leadership of others. He further notes that failure to practice self- 
jeadership can harm relationships and effectiveness as a leader. Ronald D. Sisk, The Competent Pastor: 
Skills and Self-Knowledge for Serving Well (Herndon, VA: The Alban Institute, 2005), 169-186. Sisk 
discusses the importance of planned and habitual growth as a leader. 


™ Spears and Lawrence, 15-16. 
ae Greenleaf, Servant Leadership, 27-29. 


3 Greenleaf, Servant Leadership, 27-29; MacDonald, 23. MacDonald acknowledges the need for 
ongoing personal transformation of leaders. 
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information and learning gained from awareness provides a basis for real change, and 
assistance for future decisions, relationships, and situations.” 

Greenleaf’s concept of community is such that humans share responsibility for 
one another, and takes into account that this responsibility requires understanding, trust, 
collaboration, and support.’” He specifically identifies strengthening communities within 
smaller groups and organizations, and discusses several settings in which this can occur, 
including churches.’° His premise is that if each person would take responsibility for 
servant leadership in current places of influence, real change can occur. ”’ 

The servant-leadership idea offers guiding principles for personal growth, 
supporting the growth of others, shared responsibility, and institutions as servants. One 
potential problem with this idea is that, because Greenleaf’s ideas are value-based, they 
leave specific actions open for interpretation. Operationalizing servant-leadership 
becomes a challenge as a result. At the same time, Greenleaf captures the personal and 
interpersonal nature of knowing and being known, the value of human beings, the 
importance of personal and relational growth, and service as a foundation for leading. 

Servant leadership highlights the need for leaders to go where they want.others to 
follow. In the area of inner-relational healing and soul-care, servant-leadership advocates 
personal transformation in the process of serving others as a leader. Greenleaf’s view 
supports the idea that church leadership teams would benefit from experiential training so 


that they first experience personally the processes they would like others to follow on the 


™ Greenleaf, Servant Leadership, 27-28. 
® Greenleaf, Servant Leadership, 37-40, 49-248; Greenleaf, On Becoming a Servant Leader, 41- 
52. 


’© Spears and Lawrence, 16. 
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journey of transformation. As servant-leaders grow and commit to their own imner- 
relational health, they become more able to understand others’ needs, and to commit to 
assisting in the growth of others. This relational commitment can bring healing to 
individuals and relationships. Servant-leadership involves being with others in ways that 
promote deference, love and unity. In fact, Jesus practiced servant leadership and 
identified that He “came not to be served, but to serve, and to give his life a ransom for 


many” (Mk 10:45). 


Spiritual Formation as a Foundation for Inner-Relational Healing 

According to Steve Harper, “Salvation means ‘wholeness,’ not merely going to 
heaven when we die. God has acted in Jesus Christ to save us, not exclusively for 
eternity, but also in time.”’® This salvation involves the immediate effect of coming into 
relationship with Christ, and the ongoing impact of knowing Christ and being made 
whole in the image of the Trinity. Spiritual formation is the ongoing process of salvation, 
or becoming whole, as a human is conformed to God’s Trinitarian image, through the 
power and presence of the Holy Spirit. Spiritual formation has both individual and 
relational components, and, for the Christian, 1s another way to describe IH, or inner- 
relational healing. 

Dallas Willard asserts that spiritual formation occurs both in those who believe in 
Christ, and in those who do not.’ In fact, he maintains that “spiritual transformation, the 


renovation of the human heart, is an inescapable human problem with no human 


”® Steve Harper, “A Pastor’s Approach to Spiritual Formation,” in The Pastor’s Guide to Personal 
Spiritual Formation, by William Willamon, et al. (Kansas City, MO: Beacon Hill Press, 2005), 8. 


™ Tallas Willard, Renovation of the Heart (Colorado Springs, CO: NavPress, 2002), 19-20. 
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solution.”*” M. Robert Mulholland, Jr., agrees that spiritual formation is part of what it 
means to be human, in that all humans are formed spiritually in one way or another.®’ He 


also argues that humans are either molded “toward the wholeness of the image of Christ, 


or toward a horribly destructive caricature of that image.” 


Humans have a choice and part to play in the process of spiritual formation. Who 
they become depends on who and what they follow, and what they choose to do. For 
Christians, then, spiritual formation considers what it means for a human being to 
become conformed to the image of Christ, and how this transformation occurs.”” 

In Renovation of the Heart, Willard clearly defines both the process and goal of 
Christian spiritual formation. His ideas will ground the rest of the discussion. Willard 
defines spiritual formation as, 


the Spirit-driven process of forming the inner word of the human self in such a 
way that it becomes Itke the inner being of Christ himself. .. . in the degree to 
which spiritual formation in Christ is successful, the outer life of the individual 


becomes a natural expression or outflow of the character and teachings of Jesus." 


*° Willard, Renovation of the Heart, 20. 


*!'M. Robert Mulholland Jr., Shaped by the Word: The Power of Scripture in Spiritual Formation, 
rey, ed. (Nashville, TN: Upper Room Books, 2000), 26. 


§2 Mulholland, 26. 


®° Mel Lawrenz, The Dynamics of Spiritual Formation, Ministry Dynamics for a New Century, ed. 
Warren W. Wiersbe (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 2000), 15, 34. Lawrenz notes that spiritual 
formation is “the progressive patterning of a person’s inner and outer life according to the image of Christ 
through intentional means of spiritual growth. He further notes that spiritual formation involves a lifetime 
of change during which a person begins to think, feel, and choose more like Jesus, and to do so more 
regularly. Mulholland Jr. notes that “Spiritual formation is a lifelong process of growth into the image of 
Christ.” He also indicates that “The question is not whether to undertake spiritual formation. The question 
is what kind of spiritual formation are we already engaged in? Are we being increasingly conformed to the 
brokenness and disintegration of the world, or are we being increasingly conformed to the wholeness and 
integration of the image of Christ?” Mulholland Jr., 25-26. 


* Willard, Renovation of the Heart, 22. 
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He notes that the goal of spiritual formation is to align every aspect of a human with 
God’s wiil and kingdom,” including thoughts, feelings, choices, body, social 


1.5° Furthermore, Willard notes that these changes occur in 


environment, and sou 
relationship with God and others.*’ Spiritual formation, then, is initiated by the Holy 
Spirit, and requires a response from humans. This relational process also affects the 
whole person in the context of relationships with others. 

For Willard, the first step toward personal transformation is to understand the 
current state of humanity. He notes that this understanding involves seeing one’s broken 
state, and that this understanding is foundational to recognizing the need for deliverance 
and reformation. Specifically, he notes: “We must start from where we really are.”** 

Willard argues that human renewal begins first in the mind, because humans first 
opposed God in their thoughts.” He also believes that God shapes humans by revealing 
His Word through Christ, and by His Spirit guiding human thinking patterns, to provide a 


foundation from which a person can decide to follow God’s will.”” Willard notes that 


thinking allows 


——— 


® Willard, Renovation of the Heart, 93. 
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our will (spirit) to range far beyond the immediate boundaries of our environment 
and the perceptions of our senses. .. . into the depths of the universe, past, 
present, and future, by reasoning and scientific thinking, by imagination and art — 
and also by divine revelation, which comes to us mainly by thought.” 


Examples of thoughts include mental pictures, ideas, conclusions, and insinuations that 
are examined in the conscious mind.”” 

Feelings are also addressed by Willard, and include senses and emotions that are 
paired with thoughts.”” In their pairings, negative thoughts generate negative emotions, 
and vice versa.”* Because of the damaged state of human beings, thoughts and emotions 
become confused, overwhelming, inconsistent, and can lead to significant mental illness, 
or “possession.””° Willard identifies: “This condition of mind is what characterizes our 
world apart from God. Satan... : holds sway over it.””° 

Samuel D, Rima weighs in on the impact emotions have on spiritual formation. 
His view is “Whether we want to admit it or not, our internal emotions, in large measure, 
determine who we are and what we become. If you doubt this, consider the truth of 
Proverbs 23:7, where the wisdom writer pens, ‘As [a man] thinks, so he 1s’ (NASB).””’ 


Clearly, the combination of thoughts and feelings plays a large role in human formation 


and transformation, in that human actions and development originate from what they feel 


”! Willard, Renovation of the Heart, 372. 
°° Willard, Renovation of the Heart, 30, 32. 
"3 Willard, Renovation of the Heart, 30. 
** Willard, Renovation of the Heart, 33. 
°° Willard, Renovation of the Heart, 33. 
© Willard, Renovation of the Heart, 33. 
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and think. Therefore, thoughts and feelings will guide a person either toward or away 
from God’s will. 

Willard next addresses the will, which he indicates is also the “spirit... . [and] 
heart,” or the center of an individual.”* The ability to will or to choose means a person 
can “originate things and events that would not otherwise be or occur.”””’ Human liberty 
to choose and create allows people to choose between “good — or evil.”’°° Every human 


was created with the ability to act or not to act; therefore, actions and non-actions 


generate directly from each individual.'”! 


Willard clarifies that thoughts do not equate with sinning or being tempted, but 


says that “sin itself is when we inwardly say ‘yes’ to the temptation, when we would do 
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the deed, even though we do not actually do it.”""~ He also delineates temptation as the 


combination of thinking about and leaning toward sin, in a way that includes ruminating 
about something or intently looking for it." The will is linked with thoughts and 


feelings, particularly because human actions are most often driven by emotions and 


thoughts, in response to situations.'"* 


*® Willard, Renovation of the Heart, 33, 34 
* Willard, Renovation of the Heart, 33. 

(© Willard, Renovation of the Heart, 33. 
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The non-physical realm of human beings (thoughts, feelings and will) interact 
with “the physical and social world” through the body.’ Just as every human was 


created by God and born to parents, in Willard’s view, the body is inseparable from 


‘°° Mulholland indicates, “Perhaps the most difficult aspect of genuine 


relationships. 
spiritual formation is accepting the fact that it is inseparable from our relationships with 
others.”’’’ The body has also been programmed in response to worldly ills, leading to 
automatic responses that sometimes work in opposition to the rest of a person. '”* 
However, spiritual formation also involves renovating the body toward the image of 


Jesus.” In other words, the body, too, is redeemable as an interconnected part of the 


entire person. 
Willard sees the soul as what “encompasses and ‘organizes’ the whole person,” 


and likens it to a computer running an individual both independent of and in cooperation 
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with all aspects of that individual. ~~ The soul can be guided and molded by the spirit 


(heart / will) with God’s help.'"’ Promptings by the Holy Spirit and obedience to God 
contribute to human transformation.''* People learn by doing, observing, following, and 


practicing Christ-like thoughts, feelings, and actions found in Scripture. Results are that a 


Willard, Renovation of the Heart, 35. 
°° Willard, Renovation of the Heart, 35. 
'? Mulholland, 28. 
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person inwardly and outwardly resembles the person of Christ and the Trinity as a 
whole.''* The outcome of spiritual formation is to follow Jesus in obedience to God. In 
following Jesus, and imitating Him, individuals become more like Him. As individuals 
become more like Him, they desire to follow and imitate Him all the more. 

Perhaps the most striking view of spiritual formation Willard espouses is that the 
process is easy. He notes, 


Spiritual formation is, in practice, the way of rest for the weary and overloaded, of 
the easy yoke and the light burden . . ., of cleaning the inside of the cup and the 
dish ..., of the good tree that cannot bear bad fruit... . And it is the path along 
which God’s commandments are found to be not “heavy,” not 

“burdensome. .. .”!'* 


If any of his work is debatable, this conjecture is the most challenging, and yet the 
most encouraging. If individuals could grasp that taking on the mind and character of 
Christ is far easier than pushing through hfe by sheer will and determination, likely more 
people would be restored and renewed. Personally, the process has never seemed easy, 
but one can imagine it becomes easier the more a person follows Jesus, and recognizes 
_-and yields to. the presence and power of the Holy Spirit. 

Willard’s view of human beings and the process of spiritual formation is complex. 
His detailed description of the internal and relational workings of humans is sometimes 
more complicated than that of others, which could be seen as a weakness. However, since 
the Trinity remains indescribable, and human beings are made in the image of the Trinity, 
human complexity is not surprising. Also not surprising are the efforts that have been 


made to understand humanity. 


'? Willard, The Great Omission, 76; Willard, Renovation of the Heart, 23. 
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Willard’s writings capture the intricacies of both the internal and external 
workings of human beings. His understanding of spiritual formation is solid, and strongly 
supports the proposed framework for inner-relational healing. Ultimately, spiritual 
formation and inner-relational healing refer to the same process of a human’s 
transformation into the image of Christ, through the intimate presence and power of the 
Holy Spirit. Spiritual formation has tnseparable personal and relational elements as the 
whole person becomes whole internally, and in the context of relationships with God and 


others. 


Inner Healing as a Foundation for Inner-Relational Healing 

While the name “inner healing” falis short in capturing what occurs in an 
individual who is transformed, current models of IH recognize the complexities of this 
relational and personal process of transformation, as well as the role of the Holy Spirit 
and others. Many people have established different approaches, steps and methods to 
assist members in the body of Christ on their individual and corporate journeys to 
wholeness. John and Mark Sandford specifically note: “Inner healtng is actually the 
application of the crucified and resurrected life of Jesus Christ and His blood to those 
parts of my heart and yours that did not fully ‘get the message’ when we first received 
Jesus as Savior.”''” This conjecture further confirms the interconnectedness of spiritual 


formation and IH. 


''? John and Mark Sandford, A Comprehensive Guide to Deliverance and Inner Healing (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Chosen Books, 1992), 18-19. 
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IH frameworks selected for consideration in this chapter are Cleansing Stream,''® 


Sozo,'" Steps to Freedom in Christ,''® and TPM.!!” Elijah House Ministries !”° and 


eI 


Restoring the Foundations (RTF)'*' will also be studied because they offer similar 


principles. The strengths of these methods come both from their similarities and 
differences. They share clear biblical foundations, and their different techniques enhance 
the possibility of greater numbers of individuals being set free, as different people 


respond to different methods. 


'® Cleansing Stream Ministries. Cleansing Stream Seminar Workbook. Van Nuys, CA: Cleansing 
Stream Ministries, 2003. Personal experience with this model includes going through the process as both a 
participant and leader. 


''? Donna Desliva, and Teresa Liebscher, Basic Sozo: Saved Healed Delivered (Redding, CA: 
$0zo Ministry, 2011), 39, 43,45. Desilva and Liebscher created this framework using some tools from 
other ministries including Pablo Botari, Aiko Hormann, and Edward M. Smith (Theophostic). Margaret 
Nagib, Sozo for Professional Counselors: Integrating Psychology and Inner Healing to Restore Individuals 
to Wholeness (Margaret Nagib, San Bernardino, CA: 2013). Personal experience with Sozo comes from 
receiving Sozo ministry, as well as being trained in Basic Sozo, and ministering to others with this 
framework. 


"8 Neil T. Anderson, Terry E. Zuehlke, and Julianne S$. Zuehlke, Christ-Centered Therapy: The 
Practical Integration of Theology and Psychology (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2000). Anderson 
developed Steps to Freedom in Christ. Personal experience with Steps to Freedom in Christ includes 
reading several of Dr. Anderson’s books and going through the Steps to Freedom in Christ on three 
different occasions. Once was during Cleansing Stream, and the other two times were during personal times 
with God. 


'” Edward M. Smith, Theophostic Prayer Ministry: Basic Seminar Manual, 3" ed. 
(Campbellsville, KY: New Creation Publishing, 2005). Smith developed this model of restorative prayer 
munistry. Personal experience with this framework includes the basic training video and manual, as well as 
using TPM in muitiple ministry settings with others. 


'° John and Mark Sandford, A Comprehensive Guide to Deliverance and Inner Healing (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Chosen Books, 1992), $1. The Sandfords developed this model, and note that inner healing has 
always been a church practice of being conformed to Christ’s image. 


'*! Chester and Betsy Kylstra, Biblical Healing and Deliverance: A Guide to Experiencing 
Freedom from Sins of the Past, Destructive Beliefs, Emotional and Spiritual Pain, Curses and Oppression. 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Chosen, 2005); Chester and Betsy Kylstra, Restoring the Foundations: An Integrated 
Approach to Healing Ministry. 2™ ed. (Hendersonville, NC: Restoring the Foundations Publications, 2001). 
The Kylstras developed this framework and corresponding materials. 
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None of these IH ministry modalities uses an acronym for Jesus’ actions and 
prayer in Gethsemane as its framework in design or application. In particular, none uses 
the acronym “CAST” with the exact process as defined in this project. However, many 
draw from Jesus’ prayer and experience of suffering and surrendering in Gethsemane. All 
are grounded in shared principles from His example. The various models will be 
examined both through the lens of these principles, and through the lens of the CAST 
prayer structure. 

While research to date has not found another acronym for Jesus’ Gethsemane 
prayer specifically applied as an inner-relational healing framework, an online search 
turned up two other acronyms for Jesus prayer in Gethsemane. One was on a Bumper 


Sticker for purchase,’”” and the other was part of a teaching curriculum to students about 
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how to pray. ~~ Neither was defined or applied as a framework for inner-relational 


healing. 


One ministry found online was named Gethsemane Prayer Ministries. '** 


According to the website, this ministry focuses on deliverance and JH, recognizing by its 


name that Jesus’ prayer in Gethsemane is meant to have a healing impact. However, no 


'%? Zazzle. bttp://www.zazzle. com/jesus _praying_at_ gethsemane_round_stickers- 


217543617693734145. The acronym for Jesus’ prayer in Gethsemane for this sticker is: PRAY, which 
stands for “pray, repent, ask, [and] yield.” 

oT acronym used is: ACTS. The acronym stands for “A- Adoration (telling God how 
wonderful He is!); C — confession (telling God we’re sorry for the things we do wrong); T- thanksgiving 
(telling God thank you for things; S — supplication or “send help” (asking God for help for someone else or 
yourself). At the end of the prayer we say what? Amen! It means ‘So be it!’” Cathy Waltz, Jesus Praying in 
the Garden of Gethsemane: Prayer Labyrinth Station, accessed 3/7/2015, 
http://www.rotation.org/topic/prayer-labyrinth-workshop----garden-of-gethsemane. 

'** Gethsemane Prayer Ministries, accessed 3/7/2015, 
http://www.gethsemaneprayerministries.com/. 


I) 


acronyms for the prayer itself were used as the framework for prayers cited on the 
website. 
Another ministry found online, Gethsemane Prayer Ministry International also 


125 : ee enn 
This ministry has a mission: 


highlighted prayer, deliverance, and spiritual warfare. 
“Imparting Prayer Fire, Transforming the World.”’”° It appears the power of praying like 
Jesus did in Gethsemane ts the foundation of this ministry. This site did not use an 
acronym for the prayer. 

When discussing the CAST framework, inner-relational healing will refer to the 
inner transformation tnvolving the development of like-mindedness as discussed in 
Philippians 2:7: 


Let the same mind be in you that was in Christ Jesus, who, though he was in the 
form of God, did not regard equality with God as something to be exploited, but 
emptied himself, taking the form of a slave, being born in human likeness. And 
being found in human form, he humbled himself and became obedient to the point 
of death — even death on a cross (Philippians 2:7). 


In other words, inner-relational healing means that a person dies to self and takes on a 
new mind, character, and actions that are obedient to God. In the process, thoughts, 
emotions, desires, and will become increasingly conformed to God’s intended design of 
wholeness for humans, and to His will. 

Inner healing models share two main principles, and three keys which are also 
clear in the context and process of the CAST. The first principle is that JH has both a 


relational and an individual process and context. The second is that spiritual formation is 


'*° Gethsemane Prayer Ministry International, accessed 3/7/2015, http://www.gethsempray.org/. 


6 Gethsemane Prayer Ministry International, accessed 3/7/2015, http://www.gethsempray.org/, 
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Spirit-led and empowered (Lk 4:1).°~ The three keys are going directly to God (Mk 


14:35), intentionality and repetition (Mk 14:32-42),!”? and being aware of and 
choosing who to invite into or exclude from the process (Mk 14:32-42),'%° 

While the CAST framework offers principles, keys, and elements that need to be 
addressed in the process of transformation, the practice is not linear in nature. In fact, the 
principles, keys, and elements overlap. An individual, those ministering IH, others, and 
God may flow in and out of various steps in the CAST framework depending on need. 


The principles and keys will be highlighted as part of the CAST elements. 


Cry Out 

The first CAST element, Cry Out, is based on Jesus praying to His Father, sharing 
with His disciples, and exhorting His disciples to pray so that they would remain strong 
in trial (Mk 14:32-42).’°' Crying out includes spending time talking with God and others, 
and listening to God and others. However, the primary dialogue is with God, as the Holy 


Spirit is the one who transforms individuals. When crying out, an individual shares the 


'27 Prior to starting His ministry, Jesus was “filled with the Holy Spirit,” which implies that the 


Holy Spirit was still working in and through Him in Gethsemane. John 14:26, NRSV. Also, Jesus promised 
the Holy Spirit would return to help the disciples. 


'® Jesus removed Himself far enough from the disciples to approach God directly in prayer. 


'*? Mark discusses that Jesus prayed three times on the same matter. The text demonstrates that 
Jesus then faced his betrayer. 


'°° Jesus invited “Peter and James and John” into the place of His inner turmoil. He also sought 
His father. As this is a temptation text, temptation from the devil is implied. Also, Luke 22:43, NRSV. 
Luke notes that an angel “appeared” to Jesus and strengthened Jesus. The disciples were strongly 
encouraged to pray so they would not be overcome by temptation in their flesh. 
'3! Jesus went to His Father directly, three times, shared His heart with His disciples, “Peter and 
James and John,” and with His Father. He also urged the disciples to pray so that they would be strong in 
trial. As this 1s a temptation text, temptation from the devil is implied. 


Se 


contents of his or her heart, mind, and emotions, as well as his or her struggles with God, 
and ideally with trusted others who are invited into the process and to pray. 

The dialogue and time spent with God reveals truth that leads to inner-relational 
healing, which is the reason a battle ensues when a person approaches God in prayer to 
hear His voice. Time spent taiking to and listening to trusted others also brings truth, 
comfort, and encouragement. After crying out, a person needs to take time to listen for 
God’s voice and direction in order to know what God is revealing or requiring. For each 
method of IH and deliverance, crying out is present throughout. 

Crying out for Cleansing Stream involves participants and leaders spending daily 
time with God, sharing one’s heart with Him and others, as well as listening to His 
voice.'** Cleansing Stream calls the process of becoming aware of “distractions, 
obstacles, [and] assaults,”’*’ as “revelation” that comes from God and examining one’s 
mind, will and emotions!** Distractions draw one’s focus away from God and onto 
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something or someone else. “~~ Obstacles such as hurts or negative experiences may come 
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from or create barriers in relationships.” Assaults come from the devil and other 


demonic influence in the form of “doubt and unbelief, lies of the enemy.”.”’ All of these 


Cieansing Stream Ministry, Cleansing Stream Seminar Workbook, 1-12. This workbook is 
designed to lead participants and Jeaders into regular dialogue with God. Cleansing Stream practices 
including group learning, using this workbook, and attending the retreat were personally experienced as 
both a participant and leader with Cleansing Stream at church. 
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'3 Cleansing Stream Ministry, Cleansing Stream Seminar Workbook, 1-27. 


'4 Cleansing Stream Ministry, Cleansing Stream Seminar Workbook, 2-29. 
'? Cleansing Stream Ministry, Cleansing Stream Seminar Workbook, 1-27. 


'°° Cleansing Stream Ministry, Cleansing Stream Seminar Workbook, 1-27. 


Fee Cleansing Stream Ministry, Cleansing Stream Seminar Workbook, 1-27. 
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areas work to prevent a person from “walking in the Spirit.”'*® One needs to listen to 
God’s voice, or to the voices of others that lead toward walking in the Spirit.’”” 

Cleansing Stream ministry operates in a relational context. The ministry format is 
weekly group learning by DVD and discussion, which is reinforced by their workbook.'*° 
Prayer partners are assigned so participants can encourage each other through the 
process.’™’ At the end of the learning period, participants attend a retreat during which 
they receive training and prayer ministry from others for deliverance, as well as receive 
time for personal dialogue with God in prayer, in a corporate setting.” 

John Sandford established Elijah House Ministries, which uses crying out as part 
of the entire process in both individual and relational ways. The ministers and God are 
involved as areas in need of change are revealed. Elijah House offers both training and 
times of ministry for IH and deliverance.'** The Sandfords call TH “counsel and prayer 
for the sanctification and transformation of all Christians,” largely because the human 


soul technically is not broken and then healed, per se, but dies and is made new.'“4 They 


note that this transformation is also a form of sanctification,'* and remark that IH 


'® Cleansing Stream Ministry, Cleansing Stream Seminar Workbook, 1-26 — 1-27. 
ne Cleansing Stream Ministry, Cleansing Stream Seminar Workbook, 1-27 — 1-29, 2-3. 


“ Cleansing Stream, “Seminars,” accessed May 5, 2014, https://www.cleansingstream.org/page3- 


29/, 
'*! Cleansing Stream Ministry, Cleansing Stream Seminar Workbook, 2-2. 


'* Cleansing Stream, “Seminars.” Cleansing Stream offers a retreat during which participants 


receive training and prayer from others. 


'° Elijah House, “Elijah House Equipping and Traming, accessed May, 5, 2014, 
http://www.elijahhouse.org/training/. 


i Sandford, 53. 


‘> Sandford, 53. The Sandfords also indicate that God intends for every person to be sanctified 
and transformed. 
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happens through individuals “listening to one another” until God reveals areas that need 
to die and be reborn.'*° They talk about the role of others as “loving peopie to life” 
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through the ups and downs of life, for as long as it takes.“’ This love for people is 


exemplified by encouragement and help in areas specific to individuals. 

Basic Sozo’s context and process involves a team ministering to individuals, 
while teaching the individual to recognize and hear God’s voice, as well as guiding the 
individual in the process of responding.'*° Again, crying out is woven into the process. 
Crying out includes individuals sharing what they are thinking, sensing, hearing, feeling, 
or seeing, which also enables the “Sozoee” to share his or her heart with the ministry 
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team and with the Trinity.““” When a Sozo minister gleans that a person’s reported 


thoughts, feelings, desires, or will does not line up with those of the Triune God, the Sozo 
minister walks the Sozoee through a process of repentance, that also specifically asks 
God to reveal His truth on the matter.'°’ All the while, the Sozoee is learning to 
communicate to God, as well as to hear and respond to God’s voice. 

Basic Sozo also deals in part with the demonic through a tool called “The Four 


Doors.”'”! This tool was introduced by Pablo Botari as a way to identify demonic 


© Sandford, 54. 

‘4? Sandford, 55, 81. 

1% DeSilva and Liebscher, 13, 23-24, 36-38. Sozo, accessed May, 5, 2014, 
http://bethelsozo.com/ministry-training. The web site references both the Basic and Advanced Training 


which equips individuals to minister in teams. Also, Sozo has a network that supports those using Sozo as a 
ministry tool. 


4° DeSilva and Liebscher, 20, 36-38. “Sozoee” refers to the person receiving Sozo ministry. 
'S° DeSilva and Liebscher, 36-38 


'*! DeSilva and Liebscher, 51-55. 
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inroads, provide deliverance, and block future inroads in these areas.'°* Sozo uses this 
tool by leading the Sozoee in the process of asking God if any of the doors are open, the 
reason, and how God wants to address it.'°’ Sozo, then, also deals with the reality of the 
demonic realm and deliverance, when appropriate.'°* Advanced Sozo addresses it in 


greater detail.'°? Basic Sozo uses other tools in the ministry process depending on how 


the minister is led by the Holy Spirit in the ministry time.'>° 


Freedom in Christ Ministries, developed by Dr. Neil Anderson, offers training to 
equip others to minister the Steps to Freedom in Christ to others.!°” Althou gh individuals 
can work through the Steps to Freedom in Christ independently in prayer with God, they 
are encouraged by Dr. Anderson to invite someone to go through the process with them, 
which gives further credence to the inner-relational nature of IH or spiritual formation.'”® 


‘The Steps to Freedom in Christ involve crying out to God and seeking support from 


others about various experiences, thoughts, feelings, desires, and areas of the will. 


These practices are also encouraged as a regular part of future prayer.” 


'>? DeSilva and Liebscher, 51-55. 
‘53 DeSilva and Liebscher, 51-55. 
'54 DeSilva and Liebscher, 51-55. 


155 DeSilva and Liebscher, 55. Advanced Sozo will not be discussed in detail related to lack of 
personal familiarity and experience, and space constraints. 


He DeSilva and Liebscher, 55. 


'*! Freedom in Christ Ministries, “What is a Community Freedom Ministry,” accessed May, 5, 
2014, https://www.ficm.org/about-us/, 


‘8 Anderson, Christ-Centered Therapy, 385. 
'? Anderson, Christ-Centered Therapy, 388-411, 


‘8° Anderson, Christ-Centered Therapy, 410-411. 
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RTF offers several training and ministry formats.’®! Chester and Becky Kylstra, 
who founded RTF, discuss four areas of struggle addressed for individuals receiving 


ministry. These areas include: “sins of the father and resulting curses . . . ungodly beliefs 
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... soul/spirit hurts ... and demonic oppression . . . People seeking healing and 


deliverance share in depth with RTF ministers about these areas. °° These individuals are 
also provided with information on how to remain free after receiving ministry. As in 
all other models, the ministers cry out to God as they seek help on behalf of the 
individual coming for ministry. '®° 

TPM, created by Dr. Edward M. Smith, offers training for individuals interested 
in using this method. TPM operates by using a TPM-trained individual minister and a 
person receiving ministry,’ The Holy Spirit is also invited into the process, ©” and at 
times Jesus is asked to enter a memory expressed by the ministry recipient.’®* The session 


is driven by what is revealed by the individual receiving ministry regarding thoughts, 
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feelings, beliefs, and will, and by the Holy Spirit."~” Also, the minister leads the person to 


'®! Kylstra, Biblical Healing and Deliverance, 270. Restoring the Foundations, “Getting Trained 
as a Restoring the Foundations Minister,” accessed May 5, 2014, http:/Attfi.org/?q=page/getting-trained-a- 
restoring-foundations-minister. 

Wee Kylstra, Biblical Healing and Deliverance, 15. 

EH Kylstra, Biblical Healing and Deliverance, 25, 139. 

164 Kylstra, Biblical Healing and Deliverance, 262-272. 

' Kylstra, Biblical Healing and Deliverance, 29-30, 139. 


‘© Theophostic Prayer Ministry, “Training in Theophostic Prayer Ministry,” accessed May, 5, 
2014, http://www.theophostic.com/training.aspx. 


167 Smith, 15. 
188 Smith, 271. 


16? Smith, 15, 39-40. 
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God. The process follows the concepts in crying out to God, and seeking assistance from 
others. Dr. Smith adds an additional personal element in that he provides a framework for 


individuals to go through TPM during personal time with God.'” 


Acknowledge 

Individuals can only acknowledge that about which they are aware. Therefore, the 
ability to acknowledge comes from having spent time with God as well as talking and 
listening to Him, and others. The ability to acknowledge also comes from awareness of 
thoughts, feelings, desires, and one’s will. Acknowledgement involves talking to God 
about thoughts, feelings, and desires that oppose what God has revealed or required of an 
individual. A person also acknowledges input from others that opposes what God has 
shown or required. Finally, acknowledgment involves remembering who God is and what 
God can do. Praise and worship are forms of acknowledgment, as is confession. Each of 
the models involves acknowledgement in some form. 

In Cleansing Stream, individuals acknowledge that which does not agree with 
God, and profess that which does agree to oneself, to others, and to God. Participants 
learn to “acknowledge” God and to bring “everything before Him.”!”! After testing what 
one has heard, felt, thought, and desired to see if it agrees with God’s will and ways, 
confession is encouraged when it does not agree.'’* Moreover, Cleansing Stream teaches 


that awareness comes by revelation from the Holy Spirit, leads to confession of sin and 


1% Smith, 269-275. 
'”! Cleansing Stream Ministry, 2-26. 


‘2 Cleansing Stream Ministry, 3-11 - 3-12, 3-27. 
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rejection of the enemy’s lies, as well as to restoration in Go In this process the mind, 


heart, will, and outside influences are revealed.'”* 


Cleansing Stream further discusses how the devil distorts and blinds people to 
God’s truth, as well as how to recognize and respond to it so that his input does not 


influence one’s mind, will, and emotions.'”” Profession for Cleansing Stream involves the 
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concept: “speak words of life.”” ~ These words include truth about God, oneself, others, 


encouragement, and blessing.'”” 
The Sandfords identify that the recognition of problematic ways of feeling, 


believing, and being is the “first step in inner healing.” '’® The areas the Sandfords believe 


require the greatest awareness are found in what they call the “four spiritual laws.”"”” 


These biblical laws consist of honoring one’s parents, °° not judging others,’*! reaping 
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what one sows,'® and “becoming what we judge others.”’”- They view areas of sin as 





3 Cleansing Sncam Minieey: 4-12. 

ue Cleansing Stream Ministry, 3-6 — 3-12; 4-6 — 4-12; 4-27 
ae Cleansing Stream Ministry, 3-24. 

‘8 Cleansing Stream Ministry, 3-14 — 3-30. 
” Cleansing Stream Ministry, 3-11. 

'® Sandford, 54-55. 

' Sandford, 55. 

'8° Sandford, 56-57. 

'®! Sandford, 57. 


'®? Sandford, 57-58. Anderson, Christ-Centered Therapy, 394. Anderson also touches on reapin g 
and sowing. 


183 Sandford, 59-60. 
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doorways to demonic activity,'** discuss specifically how and what demons operate, and 
the process to help deliver someone from demonic oppression.'®’ The Sandfords also 


address areas in the mind, will, and emotions that create or maintain bondage.'®° 
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In Sozo, a Sozoee acknowledges “wounds and lies, and declares the truth 


revealed during the Sozo session.'** With the aid of the Holy Spirit, Sozo attempts to 


bring light to personal wounds and lies stemming from past relational experiences with 
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fathers, mothers, siblings, friends, and others.’°” These wounds and lies become the lens 


through which individuals view all persons of the Trinity, themselves, and others.'”” 
Unhealthy soul ties are broken, meaning that the negative agreements with and 
attachment to other people are renounced and broken so a person no longer operates from 
the negative framework.'”! 

Part of the healing Sozo offers involves bringing awareness to identity, and 
composition as triune beings with body, soul, and spirit in the image of the Trinity.’”” 


Specifically, Sozoees are taught that God protects, gives humans “identity and value,” 


' Sandford, 92-93, 

'® Sandford, 87-343. 

'*° Sandford, 62-75. Bitterness and resulting expectation of further hurt, “inner vows” or decisions 
made for self-protection that hinder growth, issues stemming from a lack of healthy parental involvement, 
and the drive to perform are all considered. 

wy DeSilva and Liebscher, 29. 

'*® DeSilva and Liebscher, 20, 36-38. 

'®° DeSilva and Liebscher, 29. 

' DeSilva and Liebscher, 29. 

'"! DeSilva and Liebscher, 40. 


12 DeSilva and Liebscher, 29. 
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provides “communication and companionship,” and “comfort and teaching.” 


Therefore, these created human traits are also needs for the body, soul, and spirit.’”* 

Each family member and social relationship is assigned with responsibility to 
provide for certain inherent needs, but without ability to do so perfectly.'”” Where needs 
were not met by earthly models, the corresponding view of and relationships with 
members of the Godhead may have barriers as a result.'”° Each member of the Godhead 
is assigned to provide the different needs related to the trrune elements (body, soul, and 
spirit) of each individual, leading to greater wholeness.'”’ The only potential difficulty 
with this approach is that it lends itself to compartmentalizing both God and humans. One 
ministering this approach would need to be sure to identify humans and God as internally 
and relationally interconnected. 

RTF’s process includes assisting individuals in developing awareness of the four 
areas of struggle, confessing that which does not align with God’s will and Word, and 
professing that which does. Some of what is confessed includes offenses taken up against 


others, generational sin, and “ungodly beliefs” about God, self, and others. 


Acknowledgment comes in the form of “appropriating the cross,” which leans on the 


' DeSilva and Liebscher, 30. 
® DeSilva and Liebscher, 30. 


' DeSilva and Liebscher, 31-33. Human fathers are said to have the responsibility for provision, 
identity, and protection. Human mothers are said to have the responsibility to comfort and teach, and 
siblings, friends, or other significant people are said to have the responsibility to offer companionship and 
communication. 


1% DeSilva and Liebscher, 35-38. 


'°7 DeSilva and Liebscher, 34-38. The Father is said to be the one responsible for identity, 
provision, and protection. The Son, Jesus, is said to offer communication and companionship. The Holy 
Spirit 1s said to offer comfort and teaching. 
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promises of God to set people free.’”® RTF also has ministry recipients acknowledge new 
“godly beliefs” to replace old mindsets.’”” 


Acknowledgment in Dr. Anderson’s model includes confessing “occult practices 


and false religions,”*”’ lies believed about God, self, and others,””' “bitterness,”?” 


“rebellion,” “pride,”*”* “habitual sin,”°” and aligning unwittingly with “curses that 
may have been placed on ¥ou,?7 Individuals going through the steps also profess or 
declare Christ,””’ and truth revealed by the Word of God.” Anything that disagrees with 
God is confessed and exchanged with professing God and his truth. 

TPM encourages recipients to acknowledge “lie-based thinking,” and to profess 
truths revealed by the Holy Spirit in these areas.°’? Lie-based thinking is another way to 
understand RTF’s ungodly beliefs, or the thoughts, emotions, desires, and will that does 


not agree with God’s truth, and may come from past experiences and memories.”'” The 


ve Kylstra, Biblical Healing and Deliverance, 94-96. 
'™ Kylstra, Biblical Healing and Deliverance, 141-142. 
® Kylstra, Biblical Healing and Deliverance, 389-392. 
0! Kylstra, Biblical Healing and Deliverance, 393-396. 
oe Kylstra, Biblical Healing and Deliverance, 396-399. 
* Kylstra, Biblical Healing and Deliverance, 399-400. 
** Kylstra, Biblical Healing and Deliverance, 400-401. 
oe Kylstra, Biblical Healing and Deliverance, 402-406. 
“0 Kylstra, Biblical Healing and Deliverance, 406-408. 
" Kylstra, Biblical Healing and Deliverance, 389-392. 
208 Anderson, Christ-Centered Therapy, 396-399. 

” Smith, 93-115. 


*!° Smith, 65-115. Smith offers detailed information about types of lies and memories. 
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TPM ministry process helps reveal problem areas including the “presenting emotion ... 
original memory .. . lie-based thinking . . .,” and assists individuals so they can “receive 
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His truth.” In other words, individuals acknowledge specific issues. TPM also considers 


demonic influence when lies are expressed, and offers ideas for how to deal with ie 


Surrender 

Surrender involves committing to do or accept what God has revealed or required. 
Surrender also includes disregarding input from others that opposes what God has shown 
or required. Ultimately, surrender includes willingness to take on or receive God’s will as 
one’s own, regardless of the cost. For Jesus, this surrender was exemplified by emptying 


* Human 


Himself and remaining faithful to God’s will by going to the cross (Phil 2:5-8). 
surrender includes this component. In contrast to Jesus, humans also may need to 
surrender by choosing to repent from sin, and to forgive others. Whereas in Gethsemane 
Jesus modeled a way to remain faithful and strong, on the Cross He provided a way for 
repentance and restoration when humans fail to remain faithful and strong. 

Surrender for Cleansing Stream involves both an awareness and turning toward 


God prior to sin, and repentance, which is defined as “confession of the sin and turning it 


back to God.”*"* Participants are encouraged to choose to surrender to God in one’s 


I! Smith, 65. 

*1? Smith, 207-253. 

213 « et the same mind be in you that was in Christ Jesus, who, though he was in the form of God, 
did not regard equality with God as something to be exploited, but emptied himself, taking the form of a 
slave, being born in human likeness, And being found in human form, he humbled himself and became 


obedient to the point of death — even death on a cross.” 


*4 Cleansing Stream Ministry, 4-12. 
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thoughts, feelings, desires, and will.*'? They are also encouraged to “repent, remove, and 
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replace.””” " Removing is a way of renouncing the agreement one made in and with areas 


that oppose God. Replacing involves taking on God’s view and will as one’s own.”"’ 


Like Elijah House, Cleansing Stream considers the importance of refraining from 
judging others, that what one sows, one also reaps, and the power of the tongue to bless 
or to curse.”'® The way this model presents the information is more like surrender 


because a person is encouraged in the areas of “receiving ... retaining... 
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reproducing.” ~ In other words, what one accepts in their heart from God or other 


sources ts kept and eventually either bears good or bad fruit. Therefore, one not only 


needs to have awareness of these things, but also to be willing to “speak words of life” 
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that bless and encourage self and others.””° A choice is involved regarding what one 


receives, retains, and ultimately reproduces, and surrender to God leads to reproducing 


good fruit. 


For the Sandfords, surrender, or the “decision to change,” is the step immediately 
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following awareness on the road to IH.” The next step is requesting forgiveness. The 


last step is developing disgust for sin so deep that individuals are willing to change.-” 


*! Cleansing Stream Ministry, 3-11 — 3-12. 


*® Cleansing Stream Ministry, 3-11. 

*t" Cleansing Stream Ministry, 3-11 — 3-12. 
*'® Cleansing Stream Ministry, 3-12. 

*? Cleansing Stream Ministry, 3-12. 

a Cleansing Stream Ministry, 3-12. 
*! Sandford, 54-55, 


ae Sandford, 54-55, 
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They note that recognizing and feeling sorry for sin does not cover the full issue, and 
indicate that: “Nor is it enough to forgive and be forgiven .... No, the habits we have 
formed in reaction to those who have hurt us must actually come to death on the cross.” 
Surrender, then, is the process of dying to self and deciding to align with God. At the 
same time, when individuals are unable to die to self in an area, or repeatedly struggie, 
deliverance may be indicated.**° In addition to spiritual formation, the Sandfords assist 
individuals specifically with deliverance. 

RTF sees forgiveness as the first step to healing, and places this form of surrender 
at the outset of ministry.“ Forgiveness involves forgiving others, asking forgiveness 


from God, and forgiving self.**” The Kylstras note that when a person forgives self, that 
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d. 


person can more readily accept the forgiveness that comes from Go As a result, 


individuals change how they think about God, self, and others. The Kylstras describe 


“renewing the mind” as a time when people begin “cooperating with God rather than 


s922/ 


resisting Him.”**’ Individuals surrender their will and make the decision to follow God’s. 


Similar to Steps to Freedom in Christ and Sozo, RTF deals with breaking soul ties as part 


of both acknowledgement and surrender.*”* 


> Sandford, 75. The Sandfords delineate how to identify inroads to demonic activity, which 
generally are areas of sin, as well as how to deliver people from demonic oppression. 


** Kylstra, Biblical Healing and Deliverance, 33-56. 
** Kylstra, Biblical Healing and Deliverance, 33. 

oe Kylstra, Biblical Healing and Deliverance, 33-56. 
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Kylstra, Biblical Healing and Deliverance, 109. 


2°8 Kylstra, Biblical Healing and Deliverance, 263. Anderson, Christ-Centered Therapy, 403. 


1/0 


$ozo’s surrender involves the choice to communicate with God and the Sozo 
ministers, to forgive people responsible for wounds and lies, and to “renounce the lie that 
the member of the Godhead will treat him or her in the same manner.”””” Surrender also 
involves “breaking soul ties” with those who have created wounds and lies, or left doors 
to the demonic realm open.**” Other elements of surrender in Sozo include inviting Jesus 


into a memory to bring truth to a lie previously believed, and being willing for God to 


tear down a “wall” used for self-protection in relationships with others and God.” 


Ultimately, surrender comes as a person makes choices to do what God asks, and is 
willing to receive truth. 


Surrender in Steps to Freedom in Christ includes renouncing past beliefs and 
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practices that disagree with Go and forgiving others.” Renouncing for Anderson 


includes ancestral sins and word curses.*** Anderson also discusses that to forgive is a 
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“crisis of the will” that involves a decision.” Surrender also involves submitting to God, 


and asking for His help.?*° 


**” DeSilva and Liebscher, 35-38. 

*3° DeSilva and Liebscher, 40. 

231 DeSilva and Liebscher, 43-47. “Presenting Jesus is a tool that we appropriated from Dr. Ed 
Smith of Theophostic Ministry.” The Wall is a tool from Aiko Hormann, and “is a tool describing the 
structure(s) we have erected to protect ourselves from others and from pain.” 

*%2 Anderson, Christ-Centered Therapy, 388-399, 

*33 Anderson, Christ-Centered Therapy, 396-399, 

34 Anderson, Christ-Centered Therapy, 406-408. 

*° Anderson, Christ-Centered Therapy, 397. 


*°° Anderson, Christ-Centered Therapy, 399-401. 
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When a TPM minister helps an individual to accept truth revealed from the Holy 
Spirit, surrender, and sometimes repentance are in operation. When internal processes 
work together to cause a person pain that becomes a barrier to relationship, that person 1s 


also enabled to choose forgiveness in those areas. In these ways, surrender occurs. 


Trust 

Trust is an outflow of a heart-made commitment to surrender and follow God’s 
lead instead of one’s own. Trust 1s evidenced by an individual acting on what he or she 
has accepted from God or has been asked to do by God despite previous thoughts, 
feelings, or desires to the contrary. In other words, trust is evidenced by obedience. What 
was not previously believed is not only believed but experienced and known. If a person 
struggles at any point during the CAST, he or she may want to spend more time going 
through the process until strengthened by the Holy Spirtt to do or believe what God has 
revealed. 

Cleansing Stream discusses trust as being part of the entire process, and views 
trust as part of the commitment to be changed by God.**’ The Sandfords recognize that 
after people die to self, they begin to act in new ways that show obedience”” or trust. 
Anderson’s process has elements of trust all through it, including approaching God, 
choosing to walk through the Steps to Freedom in Christ, obeying, and continuing to 


walk in this manner after the process.” : 


57 Cleansing Stream Ministry, 2-12. 
*® Sandford, 75. 


2%? Anderson, Christ-Centered Therapy, 384-411. 
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RTF also weaves trust throughout the process, and evidence of trust is seen in 
choices by the ministry recipient to submit to the healing and deliverance process. 
Similarly, Smith’s process of TPM operates with trust at its core for an individual to 
engage, become willing to share, hear, and receive from God what is true. The new 
expressed thoughts, emotions, desire, and will provide this evidence.””” 

For $0zo, trust is evidenced by new emotions, beliefs, thoughts, and will as 
expressed by the Sozoee during the process of the ministry session. Even the choice to 
invite Jesus into memories, or invite God to remove self-protective walls has elements of 
trust in addition to surrender. When an individual asks God for the truth, that individual 
often experiences an in-session transformation in thoughts, feelings, beliefs, and will as a 
result. The resulting changes are evidenced by the self-report of the Sozoee.””’ 

Like different medicines are used for different illnesses, the plethora of IH and 
deliverance frameworks offers a wealth of options to assist individuals in experiencing 
greater measures of inner-relational health. One is not necessarily better than another. At 
the same time, some of the particulars of various methods, or a combination of methods 
may assist one individual better than another, depending on what a specific personal 
needs. 

While they offer different methods toward the same goal, Cleansing Stream, 
Elijah House, RTF, Sozo, Steps to Freedom in Christ, and TPM all share common 
principles and keys of IH conceptualized by the proposed CAST framework. These 


principles are that IH is relational and individual in both context and process, and is 


249 Smith, 167. 


*4! DeSilva and Liebscher, 37. Inner healing testimonies are not oniy shared but demonstrated in 
live Sozo Basic Training as personally experienced. 
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empowered by the Holy Spirit. The keys include going to God, being intentional and 
repetitive, and choosing who and what to include or exclude along the way. 

The CAST context and process serves both as a general way to characterize IH 
formats, and as an inner-relational healing tool. Its elements are true to the body of [H 
and spiritual formation, and can incorporate information from various models to enhance 
comprehension and experience. At the same time, the CAST adds something new to the 
body of IH, which is both an inner-relational understanding, and a model that offers a 
new acronym outlining the context and specifics of Jesus’ actions and prayer in the 


Garden of Gethsemane. 


Conclusion 

Inner-relational healing has several relevant theoretical foundations including 
transformative learning, the DSM-5, DBT, PsychoHeresy, servant leadership, spiritual 
formation, and IH and deliverance models. Transformative Learning grounds the process 
of change individuals experience in their minds and actions based on new learning and 
new experiences. This new learning often occurs in the context of relationships, and 
supports the idea that teachers can be and are transformed as much as their students. 
Change occurs in various ways and timeframes, and is observed by both the individual 
and others. 

Although psychology understands humans from a humanistic perspective, and not 
a biblical one, it provides the DSM-5 and DBT as support for inner-relational healing. 


Both identify personal and relational brokenness, and the need for self-awareness. Both 
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also consider the individual and relational processes and contexts involved in helping 
individuals heal personally and relationally. 

PsychoHeresy argues against the relevance of psychology for anything Christian 
because of tts lack of grounding in Scripture. This limited view misses the fullness of 
human brokenness and need for transformation. However, PsychoHeresy highlights the 
importance of the Holy Spirit’s work, and personal ministry from others in 
transformation. 

Servant leadership argues transformation for the leader ahead of those who are 
led. It also purports that serving others can bring healing through spending time together, 
talking, and truly listening. Spiritual formation and TH both add to the individual and 
relational aspects of IH, and give rise to the most support for inner-relational healing, 
which is transformation into the image of Christ. 

Biblical, historical, theological, and theoretical foundations share several elements 
in common, and together ground the CAST framework for inner-relational healing. In 
addition to offering basis for human brokenness and God’s intention for healing and 
wholeness, they support the combined personal and interpersonal aspects of inner- 
relational healing. Furthermore, these foundations stress the importance of leaders 
experiencing and practicing what they desire to impart to others, providing further basis 


for the ICLT to learn about and experience the CAST. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Introduction 
Based on the evidence from biblical, historical, theological, and theoretical 
foundations, inner-relational healing is a work of the Holy Spirit meant for every person. 
Therefore, inner-relational healing is important for church leaders’ internal growth, and 
spiritual formation, as well as for strengthening their relationships and ability to minister 
and lead. This chapter describes the process of designing and implementing an 


experiential CAST training with the Impact Church Leadership Team. 


Research Queries 
Several key questions guided the exploration of the research topic. What is inner- 
relational healing, and how does the process work? Who needs inner-relational healing? 
What is the personal and relational effect of learning about and applying the CAST 
framework, for the ICLT? How useful is the CAST framework as a model to facilitate 
inner-relational healing, and as a ministry tool for these leaders? What are the 


implications of the results? 
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Project Hypothesis 

John W, Creswell notes that a “directional hypothesis,” or one that proposes a 
particular result, is possible when literature reviews “suggest a potential outcome.”! IH 
models in the literature purport to have a positive impact on some people’s lives, as 
reported both by those leading and by those experiencing the processes. Dr. Caroline 
Leaf and Dr. Candy Gunter Brown also discuss scientific evidence to support these 
changes.” Even though the CAST is a new acronym for the process of inner-relational 
healing, principles are similar in nature to TH models in the literature. 

The hypothesis for this project is that the CAST will have a positive effect on the 
Impact Church leadership team’s inner-relational health, with regard to understanding, 
attitudes, and behavior. The nature and degree of the CAST’s impact will be reported by 
participants, observed in the data and evaluated. Based on other IH frameworks, and 
some scientific evidence, suggesting the CAST will have a positive impact on the inner- 


relational health of the ICLT leadership team is reasonable. 


* John W. Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Methods Approaches, 
A” ed, (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 2014), 144-145. 


? Extensive discussion on these findin gs 1s not within the scope of the study. They are mentioned 
to strengthen the argument for a directional hypothesis only. Caroline Leaf, Switch on Your Brain: The Key 
to Peak Happiness, Thinking, and Health. (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 2013). Dr. Leaf provides 
scientific evidence for brain changes that impact spirit, body, and soul. Pages 200-201 discuss Dr. Leaf’s 
“21-day detox plan” that involves noticing negative thought patterns, choosing to think more positively, 
journaling “positive alongside the negative,” declaring desired changes, and then taking action. Page 141 
notes that by repeatedly following this plan measurable changes occur in the brain that positively impact a 
person’s internal processes, and their relationships. Candy Gunter Brown, Testing Prayer: Science and 
Healing (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2012). Page 9 states that Dr. Brown studied 
Pentecostal accounts of healing prayer from “the nineteenth century to the present.” Her research found that 
while all reported healings did not prove true or lasting, some did; and when they did the context was 
relational, during times of struggle, and when people cried out to God, 290. Her work opens a dialogue 
between spiritual and scientific communities, and encourages further scientific study of prayer. 


Dit 


Research Associates 
The United Theological Seminary (UTS) Doctor of Ministry Program provides a 
doctoral mentor and faculty consultant to guide their students’ research. UTS also 
requires that students select a team of people, some with terminal degrees, to provide 
input, recommendations, constructive criticism, support, assistance, and prayer. Context, 
professional, and peer associates all aided in project development, as did fellow 


classmates. Because of their contributions, the project was strengthened significantly. 


Context Associates 

The context associates for this project were: Pastors Eileen and Curtis Stitt, John 
Haynes, and Jeremy Stitt. Unfortunately, Jeremy became unavailable during project 
implementation. However, Pastors Eileen and Curtis, and Mr. Haynes assisted with the 
bulk of the other logistical planning, as Pastor Curtis was part of the study. Context 
associates mailed out training reminders, made training reminder phone calls for the 
training, and checked in weekly to remind participants to complete their journaling 
during the journal phase of the research. Securing a training location, arranging child 
care, preparing and bringing refreshments, and coordinating catering lunch fell into their 
duties as well. Mr. Haynes also assisted by handing out and collecting pre-training and 
post-training surveys, training materials, and the CAST model journal. He also reminded 


participants about when to turn in their journal, and collected these journals. 
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Professional Associates 

The professional associates for this project were Reverend Doctor Michael A. 
Mahoney, DMin, Timothy J. Chapman, PhD, and Jody Adams Brenner, JD. Dr. Mahoney 
was the primary professional associate. His doctorate in ministry in formational 
counseling includes training in a form of IH prayer called formational prayer. His role 
was to provide oversight and resources regarding all aspects of the project. He provided 
input and feedback monthly during Skype phone calls, and participated in the final exam. 

Dr. Chapman’s role was to provide critical feedback regarding the clarity, design, 
and outcomes of the research. His experience in ministry, doctorate in 
Micro/Immunology, and research expertise gave him a unique perspective on research 
methodology, implementation, and analysis. His input was essential in validating 
research findings and shaping data presentation and analysis. Mrs. Brenner is a Christian 
lawyer with significant legal editing experience. Her background contributed to 


strengthening document clarity, particularly for readers unfamiliar to the topic. 


Peer Associates 

Several classmates gave input into the development of this project, but Jennifer 
Havey and Harold Wetherbee were officially chosen as peer associates as their projects 
have similar elements to this project. Ms. Havey’s background is as an educator and 
school administrator. Her project teaches educators to hear God’s voice. These teachers 
then train their students how to hear God’s voice. The impact on students will be 
measured through prophetic art. Mr. Wetherbee has a MA in counseling. His project will 


impart blessing and apply an IH framework to male inmates. He intends to measure 
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whether or not these inmates become more aware of God and strengthen their 
relationships with others. Both Ms. Havey and Mr. Wetherbee provided feedback 


throughout the development of this project. 


Methodology 


Mixed Methods Case Study 

According to Creswell, when a researcher chooses a design of inquiry, the 
particular strategy can be modified based on the needs of the study.° Creswell also 
identifies that when choosing a strategy, investigators also need to determine when to 
collect data and how to integrate it.” After considering the various approaches discussed 
by Creswell, the design chosen was a case study with a sequential, parallel, mixed 
methods design. 

Matthew B. Miles, A. Michael Huberman, and Johnny Saldafia define a case as “a 
phenomenon of some sort occurring in a bounded context. The case is, in effect, your unit 
of analysis.” Defining the case identifies the boundaries of the study, or the particular 
sample to be studied.® Kjell Erik Rudestam and Rae R. Newton confirm that a case study 


is not as much a research approach as it is the object of the applied approach.’ The case 


3 Creswell, 230. 
* Creswell, 230. 


> Matthew B. Miles, A. Michael Huberman, and J ohnny Saldafia, Qualitative Data Analysis: A 
Methods Sourcebook, 3 ed. (Los Angeles, CA, 2014), 28. 


° Miles, Huberman, and Saldafia, 28-29. 


' Kjell Erik Rudestam and Rae R. Newton, Surviving Your Dissertation: A Comprehensive Guide 
to Content and Process, 3” ed. (Los Angeles, CA: Sage Publications, 2007), 51.. 
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studied in this project was nine out of fourteen ICLT members from October 25, 2014 to 
December 14, 2014, in Victor, New York. 

A six-hour experiential CAST training was conducted on October 25, 2014. 
Although invited to participate, two members were unavailable at the time of the training, 
and therefore were excluded from the research. Others not included in the research were 
two context associates and the researcher, who was also the trainer. One context associate 
was not privy to the specifics of the CAST training, and participated in the study because 
the context was small. 

This group was specifically chosen® for two reasons. First, the leadership team is 
the ministry context. Second, the pastors desired a uniform training for the leadership 
team in the area being studied. 

A mixture of quantitative and qualitative methods was used to gather information, 
and “parallel variables, constructs, or concepts” were used in each of the sequentially 
gathered data collection methods.” Pre-training surveys (Pre-TS) and post-training 
surveys (Post-TS) were collected first. Journals used identical constructs from the survey 
in qualitative, open-ended form, and were collected second. Interviews were completed 
last, and also incorporated concepts from the previous two data collection methods. 
+310 


Data was then integrated using what Creswell calls a “side by side comparison. 


In this form of data analysis, quantitative results are discussed first, followed by a 


* Creswell, 189. In qualitative research, quite often sampies are intentionally selected “to 
understand the problem and the research question.” 


” Creswell, 222. These are terms used throughout the research study that are measured in both 
quantitative and qualitative ways. 


1° Creswell, 222. 
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discussion of “qualitative findings (e.g. themes) that serve either to confirm or disconfirm 
each other.”’' Survey data was analyzed and discussed first in this chapter. Next journal 
content was assessed and compared to the survey data, and finally, interview content was 
evaluated and compared with survey and journal data. Key themes, trends, similarities 


and differences in the data were explored. 


Data Collection 

No questionnaires had previously been developed as a way to gather data on the 
CAST, as it is a new inner-relational healing framework based on Jesus’ Gethsemane 
prayer. Therefore, a Pre-TS (Appendix A) and Post-TS (Appendix B) were developed by 
the researcher. Without identifying specific CAST elements to participants in the 
questionnaire, survey questions followed the CAST model. Questions were coded 
separately by the researcher to correlate with the CAST (Appendix C). The same pattern 
of questions from the survey was used in the journals (Appendix D). However these 
questions were used in a qualitative, open-ended manner to discover participant 
understanding and application of the CAST framework, as well as the nature of personal 
and relational impact. 

At the training, numbered surveys were handed out and coilected by context 
associates. The Pre-TS and Post-TS were handed out at the same time to ensure 
participants received the same survey number for each survey. Every Pre-TS was 
completed and collected prior to the start of the training, and given to the researcher. 


Every Post-TS was completed, collected after the training, and given to the researcher. 


Creswell, 219. 
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Journals were given to each participant at the beginning of the training, with the 
surveys as they had the same assigned number for the participant to whom they were 
given. The researcher collected all but two journals at the same time, four weeks after the 
training. The last two were collected a day after the others by a context associate, because 
the participants were ill and not able to bring them to church the day they were due. The 
participants reported that they had stopped writing in the journals by the due date. 

Interviews were scheduled by the researcher at the end of the CAST training. 
Because of the small sample size and researcher relationship to ICLT members, data from 
interviews was readily linked to survey and journal information. Interview questions 
(Appendix E) were a mix of quantitative and qualitative questions. The interviews were 
completed and recorded solely by the researcher. The timeframe for completing 
interviews was between November, 24, 2014 and December 14, 2014. All interviews 


were transcribed using Google Transcribe.'” 


Data Analysis 
Survey data was entered into a website called QuestionPro.'’ Questions and 
answers from each participant were entered into the program by the researcher. This 


program both presented raw data, and placed the collected data into graphs and tables. 


'* Google Transcribe, accessed January 21, 2015, https://transcribe.wreally.com/. Google 
transcribe enables the researcher to play back the interview in the same program in which transcribing takes 
place. This process allows for more accuracy in capturing interview responses because of the play back, 
pause, and rewind features built in for use while typing. Document text can be cut and pasted into a 
Microsoft Word document. 


'? QuestionPro, accessed December 15, 2014, http://www.questionpro.com/. QuestionPro is an 
online survey software that automatically analyzes survey data entered by the researcher. The software 
places the individual and collective data into tables and graphs as requested by the researcher. Raw data 
and table data can be downloaded to a personal computer where it can be saved 1n several formats. 
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From this data, results were analyzed and entered into specific graph formats by the 
researcher to display results. 

Journals were next transcribed by the researcher into tables for each element of 
the CAST framework. They were then analyzed for themes, which were then explored in 
light of impact, repetition, and incongruences. Interview answers were handled in the 
same manner as journal entries. Journal and interview content was summarized by the 
researcher to include in this document (Appendix I). Data was triangulated by comparing 


the results from all three methods of data collection. 


Challenges and Limitations 

Creswell discusses that the challenges inherent in a convergent parallel model 
may include the size of the sample, whether or not the same individuals are included for 
both quantitative and qualitative parts of the research, and deciding how “to converge or 


*!“ For this project, the main challenge was how to compare data between 


merge the data. 
surveys, journals, and interviews. The method of evaluation chosen for this project was 
what Creswell calls a “side-by-side comparison” of collected data “achieved within a 
discussion.'” Each data collection method was analyzed and discussed individually. 
Findings of each method were then compared with the other data collection methods in 
narrative form. 

Particular limitations relate to the specificity and size of this sample. The sample 
included members of the ICLT, who ranged in age from 26 to above 50. Four were aged 


“ Creswell, 222. 


'° Creswell, 222. In this data collection method, quantitative data 1s analyzed, and then qualitative 
data is analyzed in terms of whether or not it supports or does not support the quantitative data. 
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twenty-six to thirty-five, four were aged thirty-six to fifty, and one was above 50. The 
ratio of males to females was five to four. All were lay leaders with exception of one who 
was the lead pastor. Although diverse in age and gender, and slightly diverse ministry 
role, other diversity was not measured. 

Even though only comprised of nine people, the strength of the sample size was 
that the number and participants remained the same throughout the research project, 
bringing greater validity to the findings across data collection methods. All participants 
took part in all aspects of the study including the training, the pre-training and post- 
training surveys, journaling, and interviews. No participants dropped out, but not all 
participants completed every journal entry. 

Another challenge in the research is researcher bias. One bias in particular is that 
IH prayer ts effective for bringing about personal and relational transformation, based 
both on personal and professional experience. Therefore, inherent in this study is the 
belief that the new CAST framework will bring about personal and relational 
transformation with both God and others. Further bias comes from the Pastors of Impact 
Church who have a preconceived notion that IH is effective, based on their experiences, 
which is the reason they desired training for the leadership team. According to Creswell, 
by identifying these preconceptions, and by presenting “discrepant information” the 
validity of the research results is strengthened. '° Therefore, divergent outcomes will also 


be discussed. 


on Creswell, 202. 
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Data triangulation is another strategy for validating results.'’ Data was 
triangulated by comparing survey, journal and interview results. Participants also 
received a written report about the results of the study and were asked for feedback about 
whether or not they felt it reflected their experiences. '° Lastly, “peer debriefing” with 
context associates, and professional associates further served to strengthen the validity of 


research outcomes. The results of these various methods of validation will be addressed 


when discussing outcomes. 


Project Implementation 
The CAST project began in September 2014. At this time, participants were 
personally invited and encouraged to attend an experiential CAST training in October. 
Additionally, they were each given a training reminder card, a reminder e-mail, and a 
reminder text to encourage participation. 
The six-hour CAST experiential training took place on October 25, 2014. Because 
of the potentially sensitive nature of the research content, participants were given a 


consent form”’ at the beginning of the training (Appendix F). This consent was explained 


'’ Creswell, 201. Creswell defines data triangulation as “converging several sources of data or 
perspectives from participants, then this process can be claimed as adding to the validity of the study.” 


'® Creswell, 201-202. Creswell calls this procedure “member checking.” Members of the study are 
asked to share whether or not they feel the reported findings are “accurate.” 


” Creswell, 202. Creswell says that requesting peers to evaluate and inquire about the research, so 
that people besides the researcher can understand and relate with the findings. 


© World Health Organization, “Informed Consent for Qualitative Studies,” Informed Consent 
Form Templates, accessed September 29, 2014, 
http://www.who.int/rpce/research_ethics/informed_consent/en/, The format, headings, and some of the 
wording on this informed consent were obtained from this public, online document. 
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line-by-line by the researcher; and participants were given the opportunity to ask 
questions. 

All participants voluntarily signed the consent forms, which were also signed by 
the researcher. Participants were given copies of the signed consents for their records, 
and were invited to contact the researcher, doctoral mentor, or faculty advisor should 
questions arise throughout the research. Participants were also informed that their role in 
the study was voluntary and that they could opt out at any time. 

Next, participants were handed a Pre-TS, Post-TS, and journal all numbered 
identically for tracking purposes. They were instructed to look at and complete only the 
Pre-TS. After its completion, the Pre-TS was collected, and participants were given a 
training manual for taking notes during the CAST training. A training schedule was 
available in the beginning of the manual. 

After the CAST training, participants completed a Post-TS. Once these surveys 
were turned in, participants signed up for interview slots provided by the researcher. All 


participants signed up for an interview date and time, at a location convenient for them. 


Pre-Training and Post-Training Surveys 

The Pre-TS (Appendix A) and Post-TS (Appendix B) asked participants to 
identify demographic data including age range and gender, asked participants to rate their 
understanding of IH, and asked participants how they define JH. The Pre-TS also asked 
participants about ways they hoped to benefit from the training. Survey items addressed 
eighteen elements from the CAST, and asked participants about their likelihood of 


engaging in certain behaviors during and between times of prayer. The goal was to 
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ascertain a baseline of how the leadership team prays, and whether or not the team is 
already likely using elements of the inner-relational CAST framework. 

Responses to statements about likelihood to engage in the process of inner- 
relational healing was assessed using a five-point Likert scale rating [strongly disagree 
(1), somewhat disagree (2), neither agree nor disagree (3 - neutral), somewhat agree (4), 
strongly agree (5)]. These statements were patterned after CAST framework elements, 
and corresponded with CAST training components. 

Only two differences existed between the Pre-TS and Post-TS. One difference 
was the tense of the question assessing training benefit. Pre-TS questions were in future 
tense, and Post-TS questions were in past-tense. This question served to discover what 
the leadership team hoped to gain from the experience and how well the experience fit 
their expectations. The other difference was an additional question on the Post-TS asking 
whether participants felt the CAST had a positive or negative effect on their IRH, and 
why. This question was linked directly to the project hypothesis as a way to begin 


obtaining data about how the CAST framework affected the IRH of the ICLT. 


CAST Training 

The CAST training manual (Appendix G) followed the biblical foundations 
chapter of this project. Participants were given a training manual identical to the 
instructor manual, but with blanks to fill-in, and places to take notes. The other difference 
was that it contained a training schedule (Appendix H). As a result, only the instructor 


manual and training schedule are included as an appendix. 
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In order to facilitate learning and experiencing inner-relational healing, the CAST 
framework and training was designed to enable Impact Church leaders to encounter, hear, 
and obey God. The schedule involved a morning of training, personal testimony, and 
opportunities to ask questions. The afternoon was spent learning how to apply the CAST 
framework, and experiencing God through the CAST process. 

The CAST model curriculum provided an overview about being made in God’s 
image, human brokenness, and the devil’s strategies against humans. The curriculum also 
addressed God’s ultimate desire and plan for reconciliation between Him and humanity, 
between humans, and transformation within individual human beings. Further, the 
training discussed God’s desire and design for intimacy with humanity, hearing His 
voice, and doing what He says. 

Next, using the CAST, Jesus’ actions and prayer in Gethsemane were examined 
as a framework to follow for inner-relational healing and health. The training included 
personal testimony in the realm of inner-relational healing. All participants prayed about 
and selected something they wanted to address personally, in their relationship with God, 
or in their relationship with others. They then practiced each element of the CAST as 


guided by the trainer. Participants were encouraged to share their experiences with the 


group. 


CAST Journals 


At the end of the CAST training, participants were asked to journal (Appendix D) 
for approximately thirty minutes, twice a week, for four weeks, resulting in eight journal 


entries. Instructions were placed at the beginning of the journal to help participants 
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remember the process. Participants were encouraged to reference these instructions and 


the participant training manual during the journaling phase if needed. 


CAST Interviews 

After the journals were collected, participants were interviewed separately by the 
researcher. They were each asked a series of sixteen interview questions (Appendix E) to 
ascertain what kind of affect the CAST experience had on their IRH. Rather than 
following the CAST surveys and journal questions exactly, interview questions were 
broader and allowed participants the opportunity to express their understanding, attitudes, 
and behaviors without the framework guiding their responses. The resulting data gave a 
clearer idea of sustained learning and impact. 

The first interview questions were quantitative in nature and pre-supposed 
understanding of the CAST process. Questions seeking similar information were worded 
in different ways to assess understanding of inner-relational healing and health, to assess 
the specific areas the CAST framework impacted, and to gain a fuller picture of 
individual experiences. Ultimately, the interview questions focused more on individual 
outcomes than the process. 

The interview questions also sought to discover how much of a factor the CAST 
framework was in facilitating the described experiences, how useful the CAST was as a 
model for inner-relational healing for personal prayer and ministry to others, as well as 
whether or not participants would use the CAST framework in the future. Participants 


were asked for input on what they would change about the CAST experience. 
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Given the sensitive nature of data collected in the journals, one interview question 
was designed to discover whether or not participants held back information. If 
participants held back information, they were asked if they felt comfortable sharing about 
it during the interview. If they shared something new during the interview, they were 
asked whether or not they applied the CAST framework to the circumstances and what 


the outcome was. 


Survey Analysis and Interpretation 


Survey results are arranged by the order of survey questions. The first two 
questions on the survey asked about basic demographic information, as other 
demographics were not the focus of the study. Participants identified age range and 


gender, which was discussed previously. 


Participant Understanding of Inner Healing 

On both the Pre-TS and Post-TS participants were asked to rate their 
understanding of IH on a five-point Likert scale [strongly disagree (1), somewhat 
disagree (2), neither agree nor disagree (3), somewhat agree (4), strongly agree (5)]. The 
term inner healing was used because of the likelihood that it was familiar to leadership 
team members. The same term was used at the end to see if participant understanding 
changed to the new term and definition of the process after the training. 

The percentage of participants who somewhat agreed they understood JH 
remained the same before and after the training. However, the percentage of participants 


who strongly agreed they understood IH more than doubled (Figure 6.1). By the end of 
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the training, every participant felt they had at least some understanding of IH. Three out 


of nine reported an increased understanding after the training. 
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Figure 6.1. Participant understanding of IH before and after the CAST training 


A closer look at the individual raw data indicated that two participants who had 
initially rated their understanding at somewhat agree, rated it at strongly agree after the 
training. One participant who rated understanding at neutral, rated post-training 
understanding at somewhat agree. Six participants rated their understanding the same 
before and after the training. Three remained at somewhat agree, and three remained at 
strongly agree. 

In most cases, participants who rated their understanding at somewhat agree or 
above, reported no change in their understanding after the training. Those who rated their 
understanding of IH at less than somewhat agree, and one who rated it at somewhat agree 
before, indicated increased understanding of IH after the training. In other words, 
participants who reported less understanding before the training reported the greatest 


increase in understanding afterwards. 
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Some participants who rated their understanding the same before and after the 
training actually demonstrated slight changes in understanding in their post-training 
definitions (Appendix J, Table G.1). One participant gave no Pre-TS definition and then 
identified personal transformation in the context of relationship with God. Another 
participant initially identified the healing of internal wounds, to God’s role in the process 
of “bringing things that are not his will on the inside of us into His will on the inside of 
us.” God’s will in the process was part of the training information. 

One participant initially identified the process as healing identity in relationship 
with Christ, and healing of “past hurts.” Afterward, this participant recognized the 
importance of being an active participant in the process of applying what God says, and 
“acting upon what has been revealed.” This post-training definition touched on 
intentionality and trust as evidenced by obedience, which were CAST training points. 

A post-training definition of “freeing yourself up” was difficult to analyze and 
compare to the pre-training definition of repairing emotions and thoughts. Quite possibly 
this team member identified one’s role as active in the process, but without follow-up this 
remains conjecture. One initial definition focused on healing of inner wounds. However, 
the post-training definition included agreeing with God “based on His word and your 
obedience to it.” This post-training definition added points from the CAST training. The 
final person initially identified both internal and relational aspects, but gave no definition 
after the training. 

The definitions of IH given by participants who initially rated their understanding 
as neutral or below demonstrated a greater change in their definitions after the training. 


One participant’s definition changed from considering healing of “emotional trauma” 
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recognized that IH is about “God’s bringing things that are not His will on the inside of 
us into His will on the inside of us.” This definition demonstrated new understanding of 
the relational nature of IH by noting God’s part in the process. 

After the training, a second participant remembered that through relationship with 
God comes “life, freedom, and release,” and that “the ‘inner healing’ isn’t just for 
someone who is struggling, but also for daily strength.” This participant gleaned the 
concept of inner-relational healing as internal, relational, and coming from abiding in 
God regularly. The third participant newly identified God’s original intent for humans as 


wholeness and restoration, capturing the concept of identity. 


Desired Training Benefit 

On the Pre-TS participants were asked to select from a list about how they hoped 
to benefit from the training. On the Post-TS participants were asked about what benefits 
they received from the list. They were also given an opportunity to write in anything not 
listed on both the Pre-TS and Post-TS. Figure 6.2 shows results from this question. 

Prior to the training six of nine participants desired to understand IH, and six of 
nine feit they gained this understanding from the training. All nine participants hoped to 
receive IH from the training, but only five of nine felt they received IH. Eight of nine 
hoped to learn how to minister IH to others; whereas only four of nine felt they learned to 
do this at the training. Eight of nine participants desired to increase intimacy with God 
and six of nine felt the training increased it. Six of nine desired increased intimacy with 
others, but only four of nine felt this was achieved. Finally, six of nine hoped to increase 


their understanding of their identity, and six felt this occurred. 
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Figure 6.2. Desired versus received CAST training benefit 


One participant desired to benefit from the training by walking “in greater areas 
of freedom,” but did not note on the Post-TS whether or not this occurred. Two 
participants identified other training benefits on the Post-TS. One was “encouraged to 
start journaling again.” The other participant indicated that a benefit was “clearing the 
mental clutter to discern what God is speaking.” 

The training met participant expectations at the same rate they were desired in the 
areas of understanding IH, and understanding identity. The goal of the CAST training 
from the researcher’s perspective was that participants would understand and experience 
inner-relational healing. From the participant perspective, not every participant received 
every desired result, but the traning benefitted some participants in every area listed. 
From the trainer’s perspective, the training goals were partly achieved based on 
participant perceptions of benefit. 

In analyzing the results of desired and actual training benefits, several factors 
need to be considered. When participants were invited to the training, they were told it 


was an experiential training on IH. Because the training description was general, people 


ee 


may have arrived at their own conclusions about what they thought a training on JH 
would provide. They also may have simply identified on the Pre-TS what they felt their 
personal needs were from the list. 

The foundations of this project identified and supported the reality that leaders 
need inner-relational healing. The highest desired training benefit was IH, and all 
participants hoped they would receive IH at the training. The time constraints of the 
training, and the training focus likely played the biggest factors in these results. The 
training focus was on laying a foundation for understanding inner-relational healing and 
health in terms of intimacy and identity, with only a minimal amount of time for 
participants to enter into the experience. How to minister the CAST to others was not a 


topic of discussion at the training, and yet four of nine reported they learned this skill. 


CAST Framework Questions 

Questions specific to the CAST framework were in a table on both the Pre-TS and 
Post-TS. While the participants were not exposed to the CAST elements of cry out, 
acknowledge, surrender, and trust prior to the training, the questions in the survey were 
aligned with these training elements. Participants were asked to rate the likelihood they 
would engage in certain behaviors during and between times of prayer. A five-point 
Likert scale was used for their rating [strongly disagree (1), somewhat disagree (2), 
neither agree nor disagree (3), somewhat agree (4), strongly agree (5)]. The higher the 


rating, the more likely participants were to engage in the activity. 
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Cry Out 

As crying out involves sharing one’s heart with God, participants were asked how 
likely they were to share thoughts, feelings, wants, and temptations with Him (Figure 
6.3). Participants reported on the Pre-TS and Post-TS that they were equally likely to 
share these areas with God (4.78 out of 5). Participants rated themselves as slightly less 
likely on the Post-TS to share feelings and wants with God, than on the Pre-TS. However, 
they rated themselves as more likely (4.44 out of 5) to share temptations with God after 
the training than before the training (4 out of 5). 

Crying out involves sharing with others and asking for prayer (Figure 6.4), as well 
as asking God for input, comfort, and help (Figure 6.5). Participants reported a greater 
likelihood to share with others and ask for prayer after the training (4.56 out of 5) than 
prior to it (4.22 out of 5). Their likelihood of asking God for comfort remained at 4.57 out 
of 5 both on the Pre-TS and Post-TS. After the training, participants rated themselves as 
more likely to ask God what He wanted to show or requires (4.44 out of 5), to ask Him 


for help to accept (4.56 out of 5), or do (4.56 out of 5) what He has revealed. 
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Figure 6.3. Likelihood participants will cry out thoughts, feelings, wants and 
temptations to God on a scale of 1-5 
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Figure 6.4. Likelihood participants will cry out to others and ask for prayer on a 
scale of 1-5 
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Figure 6.5. Likelihood participants will cry out to God for input, comfort, and help 
on a scale of 1-5 


In terms of crying out, participants were generally more likely to cry out after the 
training than prior to it. Two unexpected results included that participants were slightly 
less likely to cry out about feelings and desires after the training, and were just as likely 
to cry out about thoughts. One possible explanation is that the decrease in crying out 
about feelings and desires may be about love languages, personal comfort in terms of 
expression to God, communication, learning, or personality styles. Another possibility is 


that participants did not remember where they rated themselves on the Pre-TS. 
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An alternative explanation may be that participants realized they really had not 
been crying out in these areas as much as they thou ght they had prior to the training. 
Therefore, they rated themselves lower afterward with the new awareness. One 
participant identified this as a reason for the lower rating on his survey. With regard to 
the lack of change in crying out thoughts to God, participants were already highly likely 
to express thoughts to God, and their responses indicate they believed they would 


continue doing so. 


Acknowledge 

Participants were asked how likely they were to acknowledge internal and 
external opposition to what God has shown or requires (Figure 6.6). Participants were 
more likely after the training to acknowledge opposing thoughts, and feelings. They were 


also more likely to acknowledge opposing wants and input after the training. 
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Figure 6.6. Likelihood participants will acknowledge internal and external 
opposition to God’s revelation on a scale of 1-5 
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Participants were asked how likely they were during prayer to acknowledge who 
God is and what He can do (Figure 6.7). After the training, participants were more likely 


to acknowledge God’s identity. They were also more likely to acknowledge His nature. 
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Figure 6.7. Likelihood participants will acknowledge who God is and what He can 
do on a scale of 1-5 


Surrender 


As surrender is evidenced by commitment to God’s revealed wiill, participants 
were asked how likely they were to make a commitment to do or accept what God had 
shown or required of them, regardless of opposition (Figure 6.8). After the training, 
participants were more likely to surrender in all areas. As in the area of acknowledgment, 
participant learning and experiencing the CAST process in the training led to participants 
reporting a greater likelihood to engage in these behaviors. As in the previous CAST 


prayer element, these results were anticipated and verified by the data. 
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Figure 6.8. Likelihood participants will surrender on a scale of 1-5 


Trust 

Trust is evidenced by obedience in attitudes or actions. Therefore, participants 
were asked how likely they were to do what God showed or required of them. After the 
CAST training, participants reported a greater likelihood that they would obey God 
(Figure 6.9). This report implies that participants learned the importance of obeying God 


as part of imner-relational healing, and identified they would act on what they learned. 
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Figure 6.9. Likelihood participants will trust by obeying God in their commitments 
on a scale of 1-5 
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Additional Post-TS Question 


On the Post-TS one question was added to ascertain the impact of the training on 
participants’ IRH. This question was: Would you say the CAST had a positive or 
negative impact on your IRH? Participants were asked to explain their answers. 

All participants reported that they felt the CAST had a positive impact on their 
IRH. One participant said “He’s given me a tool for healing.” Another said “It helped me 
take some time and process something that needed attention.” Other reasons given were 
that it “helps me to see God more effectively,” it gave clarity in “a concerning family 
situation,” and “penetrated the confused feelings and helped me focus on what needs to 
be done.” Others said the process gave “guidance for navigation of the complicated world 
of our inner souls,” “gives you opportunity to look into yourself in an honest way, and 
helped “in building a better way of listening to God and an intimacy with Him.” One 
participant said the experience was positive because “I enjoyed the leading questions that 


allowed me to focus on what God wants to show me, and what to do with that.” 


Summary of Collective Survey Results 

The overall survey data established that participants rated themselves as more 
likely to cry out, acknowledge, surrender, and trust after the training than prior to it. All 
participants also reported that the CAST had a positive impact on their IRH because God 
met them during the process in a variety of personal ways. A discrepancy was found in 
participant perceptions of their understanding. While six out of nine members of the 


group reported no change to their understanding of IH, four of these six demonstrated a 
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change in how they defined JH that reflected new learning. At the same time, six of nine 
reported a benefit of the training was understanding TH. 

One of the most significant findings from the survey ts that all nine ICLT 
members came to the training desiring to receive IH. This desire confirms what the early 
church fathers argued regarding leaders needing to experience and learn about what they 
plan to minister to others. This particular group identified a higher experiential need than 
an inteliectual one. The survey findings demonstrate that some members learned about 
and experienced inner-relational healing. 

From these results, the CAST had a positive impact on the IRH of ICLT 
members. For some the effect was understanding, as evidenced by IH definitions and 
participant reports. For others the CAST impacted attitudes in that participants reported 
being more likely to pray through CAST elements after the training, and to commit to 
obeying God’s will. 

ICLT members reported that the CAST impacted their IRH because it helped 
facilitate clarity, seeing God, guidance, self-reflection, hearing God and having intimacy 
with Him, and knowing how to respond to God’s revelation. While the CAST facilitated 
these outcomes, the results themselves do not come from the CAST, but from God and 
relating with Him in prayer. The self-revealing God showed up in the lives of the ICLT 
as they communicated with Him like Jesus did in Gethsemane. The Paraclete was present 


in the experience just as Jesus promised He would be. 
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Journal Analysis and Interpretation 

All nine participant journals were collected prior to scheduled interviews. After 
individual journal entries were transcribed, they were summarized for this document 
(Appendix I). Male participants had a higher completion rate of journaling than females 
in that they completed 78% of the total requested entries. Female participants completed 
69% of the total requested entries. One male and one female participant completed all 
eight entries, which means only two of nine participants completed all requested entries. 
Five participants completed six out of eight entries. One completed five of eight entries, 
and one completed two of eight entries. 

All participants followed the process as mapped out in the journal. They were told 
at the training that some of the questions may not apply depending on the circumstances 
they were in. They were also encouraged to consider and pray about each question, and 
only to write what applied to their personal situations. 

Jesus’ prayer in Gethsemane was not a linear set of steps, but a complex 
conversation with the Father. The CAST journal process also proved not to be linear, 
even though questions were asked in a linear manner. Therefore, the CAST journal steps 
will be discussed first. Findings will then be discussed by focusing on the following 
overlapping themes gleaned from participant narratives: intimacy (relationships with God 
and others), identity, attitudes, emotions, actions, understanding of inner-relational 


healing, and learning. 
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Cry Out 


The crying out process entailed asking participants to talk to God about thoughts, 
feelings, wants, and temptations. This portion of the journal also guided participants 
through asking God for strength, encouragement, and comfort, as well as asking God 
what he wanted to show or required of them. In other words, participants were 
encouraged to invite God into their experiences, and to engage in dialogue with God _as 
active communicators and listeners. On subsequent journal entries, participants were 


asked about their follow-through in areas of trust prior to crying out again. 


Acknowledge 


In this section of the journal, participants were guided to acknowledge specific 
thoughts, feelings, wants, and input that opposed what God had shown or required of 
them. This process aided participants in recognizing where their internal and external 
input aligned or opposed God’s revelation. Next participants were led to acknowledge 


who God is and what He can do. 


Surrender 

Participants were asked to re-write what God had shown or required of them, as a 
way to keep this at the forefront of their minds. They were then asked to commit to 
accept and to do what God showed or required. This process encouraged participants to 
align previously acknowledged opposing thoughts, feelings, wants, and input with God’s 


will. 
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Trust 

Participants were led to write down the next step they would take in response to 
what they committed to accept and do. During the next time of journaling they were 
asked if they had obeyed or recetved what God had revealed. Participants were also asked 


what they learned about God, themselves, others, and inner-relational healing. 


CAST Journal Discussion 

As discovered in the foundations chapters of this project, identity and intimacy 
are at the heart of God’s revelation to His people. The prayers of God’s people also 
display identity and intimacy at the heart of their strength and struggle. Both of these 
realities were illuminated as themes in the journal data. Emotions, attitudes, actions, 
understanding, and learning all were intertwined with these repeated themes. Individual- 
specific content related to personal, relational, and vocational circumstances differed 
between participants. While the common themes will be examined, the individual and 
situation specific differences will not be discussed in detail to protect confidentiality, and 
because the most significant findings are found in the themes. 

One repeated theme is that participants talked to God about vocational, relational, 
and personal subjects. Specifically discussed were perspectives and feelings about 
ministry, job situations, interests, family, friends, relationships with God, and views 
about God, self, and others. The tone of the content depended on whether or not a person 
was experiencing current struggles, or a time of relative stability, and whether or not 


perspectives aligned with or opposed God’s perspective. 
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Both positive and negative content were present at the same time in all journals, 
and in differing degrees. Perspectives were colored by expressed thoughts, feelings, 
desires, and temptations, and were either confirmed or negated by God when He was 
asked for input. In other words, negative thoughts and emotions correlated, as did 
positive thoughts and emotions. More than this, thoughts and emotions that opposed 
God’s perspective correlated with a negative tone and experience; whereas, thoughts and 
emotions that aligned with God’s perspective correlated with a more positive tone and 
experience. Participants were changed by God’s perspective in terms of attitudes and 
actions, although some struggled through the same thing repeatedly before retaining the 
transformation taking place. 

Another repeated theme was that God revealed Himself by communicating to 
participants in a variety of ways. Some participants reported they heard God through 
impressions, visual mental images, and other senses. Other participants reported God 
spoke to them through Bible verses. In some cases, participants heard from God through 
other people. In all cases, when God was invited into the discussion, participants heard 
something personal from Him. 

When God communicated to participants, He sometimes revealed His identity and 
nature. and sometimes he reminded participants of their and others’ identity and nature. 
Participants reported that God revealed His identity as Protector, Comforter, Provider, 
King, Guide, Healer, and Lover. They reported that God revealed His nature as faithful, 
patient, omnipotent, capable intimate and relational, and present. God also reportedly 


communicated vision, clarity, encouragement, love, and strategy. Participants wrote 
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about experiencing what God revealed, which actually meant they experienced God’s 
presence. 

God also reminded participants of their identity in Christ, as a son or daughter. He 
also pointed out the value of their roles as father, wife, husband, mother and light of the 
world. These reminders of identity are inherently relational. Also in that process, when 
people struggled with others, God reminded them of others’ value to Him and encouraged 
love, patience, grace, blessing, and kindness. 

Participants expressed understanding and learning that also reflected intimacy 
with and identity of God, self, and others. Learning about God included learning about 
His identity and nature. God was recognized as having one’s “best in mind,” wanting His 
children to rest in Him, and as caring “about me.” God was seen as committed, invested 
in people, trustworthy, persistent, desiring intimacy, awesome, present, “patient, 
relentless and persistent.” God was identified as Provider and Helper. 

Some of the leaders became more aware of distractions that block time with God, 
personal blocks to intimacy, including embracing identity in Christ, the need to ask God 
for input, and to surrender. Others recognized that God placed them strategically in 
situations to have influence for His kingdom in reaching and loving other people, 
including in their own families. Yet others saw that doing things God’s way was for 
good, and the importance of having “humility,” and “love.” 

One participant recognized that the process of being changed is “ugly” at times, 
particularly when becoming aware of one’s shortcomings such as judging others, or 
feeling empty and in need. “Obedience equals victory,” noted one member of the team, 


even in terms of loving those who are not easy to love. This participant also saw that 
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human minds become filled with “junk” leading to unproductiveness; whereas, obedience 
and love is God’s urging. 

The prayer journaling process stirs up sensitive personal material. Therefore, 
when interviewed, participants were asked if they left information out of their journal 
because it was too personal in an attempt to verify that the journals captured the depth of 
participant experiences. Because their answers relate directly to journaling, they will be 
discussed here. 

Five out of nine participants reported that they did not modify information for the 
journal because it was too personal. Four participants reported making minor 
modifications. One participant left out names. Another participant softened the 
presentation of his emotions. One participant did not write down specifics about what 
God asked her to do, but shared the particulars during the interview process. Another 
participant said he left out information because he had felt it was “‘trivial.” Upon review 
of this information during the interview, he recognized that in fact he had learned 
“patience” in the scenario he had not mentioned in his journal. All of the participants that 
left out information described applying the CAST framework to their situations, all but 
one had written generally about these in their journals. 

The most significant finding from the journals was that when participants cried 
out to, acknowledged, surrendered to, and trusted God, God did not only reveal answers. 
He revealed Himself. Participants encountered the Living God. Once they encountered 
Him and interacted with Him, they responded to His presence and love by desiring to be 
more like Him in their daily lives and circumstances. They were willing to change and 


took steps to obey. 
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Steps of obedience were comprised of changing attitudes and focus, as well as 
changing behavior. Some of these steps included blessing others, trusting God, praying 
for other people in areas of relational struggle, asking for help, evangelize, speak the truth 
in work situations, remember to pray and ask for guidance, work with excellence, focus 
on God instead of distractions and temptation, read the Bible, set time aside for God, and 
to be thankful. Other steps of trust were connecting with family intentionally, 
remembering God’s promises, “stepping out in greater faith,” ministering to spouses, 
children and employers. Sometimes people succeeded in their obedience completely, and 
other times they needed to repeat the CAST process to move closer to obedience. 

In summary, the CAST prayer journal facilitated the process of inner-relational 
healing. Comparison of the degree of impact based on time and number of entries was not 
the focus of this study, but participants reported positive impact regardless of number of 
journal entries completed and time spent. When participants invited God into their hearts, 
lives, and circumstances, He came. God revealed Himself. As they remained in His 
presence, and surrendered to His love, they began to look more like God in attitudes and 
actions. In particular, evidence of inner-relational healing was obedience. Participants 


also reported having learned about God, themselves, and others in the process. 


Interview Analysis and Interpretation 
This section will identify and discuss collective results of interview questions. 
Interviews were transcribed, and then summarized for this document (Appendix J). The 


first question asked was: Considering where you would have rated yourself prior to the 
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CAST experience and where you would rate yourself now, when you pray, how likely are 


you to cry out, acknowledge, surrender, and trust (Table 6.1)? 


Table 6.1. Number of participants likely to engage in CAST elements after the 
trainin as compared to before a a 
Question | Less Likely | About the More 
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Four of nine participants reported they would cry out about the same after the 
experience as they would have before. Five of nine were more likely to cry out. Six said 
they were likely to acknowledge about the same, whereas three were more likely to 
acknowledge. Five participants said they were likely to surrender about the same amount. 
Four said they were more likely to surrender. Finally, four participants reported they were 
likely to trust about the same, four were more likely to trust, and one participant rated 
himself between about the same and more likely to trust. 

This mixed result is different than what participants reported on the Post-TS. On 
the Post-TS the team indicated overall that they would be more hkely to engage in the 
CAST process after the traning. After the journal phase, over half said they would likely 
use CAST elements of acknowledge, and surrender about the same. They would be more 
likely to cry out, and were split on whether they would be just as likely or more likely to 
trust. That people would be likely to cry out, acknowledge, surrender and trust either the 


same or to a higher degree is positive, because it suggests active relationships with God, 
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in which ICLT members are being transformed. Experience and longevity of relationship 
with God were not included in the scope of this study, but would be an interesting 
element for future studies to see what part they play in CAST learning and impact. 

After rating past and present likelihood to pray through the CAST, participants 
were asked to rate their IRH on a scale of one to ten, ten being highest (Table 6.2). They 
gave this rating both for where they felt their IRH was prior to the CAST experience, and 
where they felt their IRH was after the CAST experience. Participants were also queried 
as to the reason for their ratings. 

Four out of nine participants said they believed their IRH was the same before and 
after the CAST experience. More than half (five out of nine) rated their IRH higher after 


the CAST experience. 


Table 6.2. Participant rating of IRH before and after the CAST experience 





Participant ___— Before 
_ t—_+l or +2 
| = 
5 | 0 
7 +3 | 
9 a 
ei | el 
7 0. 





Two participants had a three point tncrease in their IRH (Table 6.2), which will be 
discussed to examine the reasons given for the changes Participant four ranked his 
understanding of IH at neutral on the Pre-TS and at somewhat agree on the Post-TS. He 
wrote in his journal about discovering God’s patience, persistence, and willingness to 


listen even when he was negative. The impact on his IRH was higher because he “‘was 
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better able to talk with God and “get in touch with Him easier. I guess it’s more like a 
two-sided conversation than me just complaining.” Not only did this participant 
recognize that he could have a mutual conversation with God, but that he could “actually 
hear God and do something with it.” 

Participant nine ranked her understanding of IH at strong on both the Pre-TS and 
Post-TS. Her pre-training definition was solid, but she did not write a post-training 
definition for comparison. As she wrote in her journal she recognized that her 
conversations with God had become “negative” and that she had been stuck in negative 
thinking and complaining for some time. In fact, she iterated that writing down her 
internal process highlighted how stuck she had become, and how grieved she felt about it. 
She said the CAST helped her become “unstuck,” and to be less negative. She began to 
obey God by praying more, turning her negative thoughts to praise, and repenting when 
she started becoming negative again. She also felt she became more loving toward others 
as she prayed and obeyed. Furthermore, she experienced God’s patience and love in spite 
of her negativity. 

Participant nine came to the training with more understanding about IH than 
participant four. However, both had a similar experience with God in that they received 
patience and love even in their struggle. Both recognized their own negativity, 
complaining, and seli-focus. Both recognized friendship with God as two-sided, and 
began to change their conversations with him to include listening for His voice, and 
obeying Him. 

Other reasons given for greater IRH included accountability to follow through 


which led to personal and relational growth, greater awareness of thoughts, feelings, and 
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behaviors that led to stagnancy, and the choice to obey God instead of wrestle with Him. 
Another reason given was intentionally writing and thinking about generosity, and acting 
on that generosity toward others. The last reason given was taking time to ask God His 
perspective and actually expecting that God would answer. 

Reasons given for no change in IRH include stability in all areas because of 
Jongevity in relationship with God. One participant defined inner-relational healing as 
something different from the process she experienced. She said, 

I think for me it was more of walking through decision processes and spiritual 

reflections and factoring tn what I'm hearing from the Lord, what others are 

saying - counsel - kind of mixing all that together in taking of next steps. I don't 
know if for me if it was more that I had strong healing needs, or just more helping 
me to have more clarity. 
In actuality, this participant experienced inner-relational healing through the CAST 
process because she experienced hearing God’s voice, godly input, listening, and then 
acting on what she heard. The result was greater clarity. 

One participant reported she experienced no change in IRH because she felt she 
was already using similar elements to the CAST in prayer, based on past experience with 
IH. However, she later described personal and relational impact that was positive. 
Another participant had greater recognition after the experience that he had more growing 
to do, so he did not rate his IRH any higher. This participant also described positive 
impact when answering other questions. Even though not explicitly stated, these reasons 
may also have played a part for others when rating current versus past likelihood to use 
the CAST elements. 


After rating their IRH prior to and after the CAST experience, participants were 


asked how much of a factor they felt the CAST was in contributing to their current IRH. 
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Accountability and awareness were the most common reasons given by the seven out of 
nine who said the CAST was a factor. One person noted that the CAST framework 
provided accountability because it walked participants through a series of steps that led to 
action they could evaluate. For another participant, the CAST was a new way to pray. 

The awareness received through the CAST process was complex in that it was 
specific to individuals with some overlap, and included areas of awareness of God, and of 
self. Recognition of God’s identity and nature came in the form of noticing that He is 
trustworthy, that He reveals Himself to people for the purpose of intimacy with them, and 
for the purpose of strengthening, encouraging, and guiding them. 

Participants also reported greater awareness of self, including emotions and 
thought processes, and recognizing areas of both needed and actual growth. Specific 
examples were the need to listen to God’s revelation and guidance, becoming aware of 
negative thought processes and helping “them not be negative,” greater focus and clarity 
for decisions. Nothing was specifically mentioned at this point about whether or not the 
CAST contributed to relational health with others. 

Two participants did not feel the CAST was. a factor in their current IRH. Two 
reasons cited by one participant were that the process was familiar, and that it was similar 
to other models. This participant completed only two of eight journal entries. The other 
reason given was needing to complete the process more often for it to have had more of 
an impact, implying that repetition of the process could bring greater change. The 
experiences of these two participants implies that frequency of using the CAST process 
effects perception of and actual impact in some cases. At the same time, all participants 


reported that the CAST had a positive effect on their IRH for reasons already discussed. 
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Participants were then asked a series of similar questions to ascertain the depth 
and breadth of the CAST impact. Questions inguired about what they learned about 
inner-relational healing and health, themselves, and God through the CAST experience. 
Then they were asked what was impacted most and least. Next, they were asked about 
areas in which they received inner-relational healing. For individual participants, each of 
these questions generated the same or similar answers. However, while common threads 
ran through the answers of all participants, answers compared between participants were 
highly individual, demonstrating how personal and relational God 1s with the people He 
loves. 

Reported learning, impact, and inner-relational healing involved an effect on self, 
relationship with others, and relationship with God. In most cases a combination of these 
three areas was affected. In other words, all participants received a measure of inner- 
relational healing that was individualized to their personal and relational circumstances. 
In fact, which area was impacted most was contingent on what an individual participant 
was experiencing at a given point in time. Furthermore, similarly to the journal content, 
answers to these questions generated common themes about God’s identity and nature, 
personal identity and nature, and relationships. 

The answers also demonstrated an impact on understanding, attitudes, and 
actions. All participants reported a positive impact on their IRH, even those who had 
stated the CAST was not a factor in their current IRH, or who rated their IRH the same. 
One participant reported learning that “I didn’t need to be in a dark place to benefit from 
it. God still had things to tell me.” She identified that God desired intimacy with her, and 


helped build greater intimacy between her and family members. Another participant 
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learned a new perspective about inner-relational healing in that it involves hearing from 
God and doing what He says. 

The next set of questions was asked to glean information about the usefulness of 
the CAST framework for continued personal and for use in ministry. Participants were 
also queried about what they would change about the CAST experience. The answers to 
these questions were not summarized with the rest of the interview data in Appendix I, 
but will be discussed here. 

One participant in particular had a specific use in mind for the CAST framework. 
He is currently obtaining a doctorate in ministry and is studying “Christian leaders who 
are in crisis.” He felt the framework would help guide leaders in crisis into a time of 
“prayer and reflection,” so they can gain encouragement, direction, and healing. 

All participants agreed the CAST was a useful framework for inner-relational 
healing. Reasons cited included leading through a series of questions and steps, with 
follow up. The structure of the journal was seen as helpful amidst modern distractions, as 
it brought focus, clarity, and encouragement to spend time with God in order to hear from 
Him. 

Discrepancies regarding usefulness fell into the category of personal preference. 
Some participants felt the questions were more impractical, repetitive, or lengthy, while 
others who found them practical, purposefully repetitive, and too short. Seven out of nine 
participants related that they would continue using at least parts of the CAST, and a 
couple “missed having it” to refer to and use in prayer. Two people said they did not plan 
to continue using it, but that it led them to the devotional or journaling process they 


planned to use. 
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Potential uses for the CAST in ministering to others included “if somebody was 
iooking to know more about God, how they fit into His plan, what He thought of them, 
their worth, their value to Him,” and using it with “Christian leaders who are needing 
spiritual refreshment. Two participants would like the journal as a tool to use with others. 
In one case, a participant felt it would help “tf somebody is not progressing in their 
Christian walk or stuck somewhere.” In another case, a participant felt she would use it 
for people who needed inner-relational healing. 

Again, personal preferences were a factor in whether or not participants would 
use it in ministry. One leader said he would “not use it in its current format. It’s too 
long.” Another said he would not use the journal with others. However, he would use the 
steps to help someone who “is having a hard time hearing from God, then maybe train 
them in making sure they’re able to hear from God.” Using the journal with people who 
are grieving the loss of a loved one was also a possibility offered. 

Suggestions for improvement included directions on how to use the journal, even 
though directions were provided in the journal. Added to this was clarifying the purpose 
as seeking and hearing from God, which one participant felt would help people 
understand why they were using the CAST. A participant newer to inner-relational 
healing felt more explanation on the potential relational impact with others would have 
helped him in the process. 

Five participants suggested that offering a condensed, simpler, less repetitive 
process would be helpful for some people. One participant thought a three-by-five card 
with each step could sound something like this: “cry out — talk (share with God about 


problem area, etc. and listen); acknowledge = talk (share) with God what’s hard about the 
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answer; surrender — Lord, I now commit to do; trust - Lord I trust you to bring the 
change, doing / obeying.” One participant indicated she would have liked more time at 


the training to experience God through the CAST process. 


Data Triangulation and Validation 


Data Triangulation 

While survey results showed an overall increase in likelihood to engage in CAST 
elements, and participants worked through these elements in their journals, interview 
results were mixed on this subject. Quantitative interview results showed that after the 
CAST experience, participants reported they were more likely to cry out, less likely to 
acknowledge and surrender, and equally as likely to trust. At the same time, more than 
half of participants rated their IRH higher at the end of the CAST experience than it had 
been prior to the CAST experience. Furthermore, seven out of nine participants said the 
CAST contributed to their current IRH. All participants reported that the CAST had a 
positive effect on their inner-relational health. 

When participants were writing about their experiences in the journal or 
describing them in the interview, the content demonstrated inner-relational healing. 
Impact was evident in attitudes, actions, intimacy, and identity. The content also revealed 
understanding through participant experiences. However, an interesting phenomenon 
occurred in that a few underestimated the impact, or did not recognize the impact as 


impact, when they reported their experiences or rated their understanding. Experiencing 
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God’s presence and conversing with Him had a documented transformative, healing 
effect wnether or not it was discernibie by the mind of every participant. 

Even though ICLT members demonstrated a solid foundation of understanding 
and practicing some elements of inner-relational healing when they started the CAST, 
surveys, journals, and interviews all verified that the CAST framework facilitated inner- 
relational healing in terms of understanding, attitudes, and actions. The data also 
confirmed that CAST had a positive impact on IRH, based on participant reports. 


Documented experiences provided evidence for this as well. 


Researcher Bias and Discrepant Results 

Earlier in the document, identifying biases was discussed as a way to increase 
validity of research findings, along with reporting discrepant results. Specifically the 
biases were aligned with the research hypothesis. Therefore, in addition to identifying 
these biases, several means of validation were needed to confirm the findings. Discrepant 
and mixed results were also reported and discussed, but did not detract from the overall 


findings that the CAST made a positive impact on IRH. 


Member Checking 


Overall analysis and interpretation of data was shared in a document attachment 
sent to participants via e-mail. They were asked for input regarding how well they felt 
results reflected their CAST experiences. Follow up occurred by text message to 
encourage participant response. 100% of participants responded to the inquiry. Two out 


of nine stated that in general the data accurately depicted their experiences. Four of nine 
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agreed and expounded on their responses. One of nine agreed and made a comment about 
what he remembered. Two others only gave a more precise statement of what the impact 
was, but did not make a statement about the overall findings. 

Of the two who reported specific impact only, one participant referenced a 
specific section of the document that he related to most discussing the CAST as having 
brought 

structure and guidance to the fuzzy emotional experience of working through 

troubles. It's hard to keep track of thoughts and emotions, and even harder at 

times to sort out the good from bad. The framework helped me organize the 

journey of prayer & thought in the issues I was wrestling with or considering. 
The other participant said she felt the data was in line with her journal experience. A 
participant who both provided general agreement about the impact, and made a brief 
comment said that as he read the results he remembered what he had experienced, even 
though time had elapsed. 

The in-depth responses four [CLT members highlighted individual experiences. 
One participant reiterated her strong understanding of inner-relational health before and 
after the experience. At the same time, she affirmed that “walking through the process of 
praying, working through what God telis me and journaling it all did have a positive 
effect on my heart, my walk with God, and how I relate to others . . . just as your findings 
described.” 

Another participant found it “interesting” that others had a similar experience to 
his in terms of impact of the CAST. He shared that he has continued to use the CAST, 


particularly “when I when I really need to hear from God. It should reaily be a part of 


daily prayer as I'm more efficient w/ steps to follow (process) than just doing things how 
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I think they should be done.” He also remarked that it was simple enough for anyone to 
understand. 

A participant who experienced the process as “a bit redundant” saw that it was 
“effective” in its entirety. Specifically, his input was that “The report did verify that as 
long a God was the center of everything, the conversations were productive. His 
perspectives definitely trumped our own perceptions of things.” He also remarked that it 
would be wonderful if people would “BELIEVE what he says about us.” 

Finally, stated best in the participant’s words: “The CAST did help me to cry out, 
acknowledge, surrender and trust more than prior to the training and journaling. I 
especially thought that the surrender and trust segments helped me to hear God better and 
to move forward in action with what he was speaking to me.” 

Member checking proved useful in validating the research findings. One 
observation is that the general research results rang true to participant experiences in 
most cases. Structure and clarity were mentioned as being impacts, as was surrendering 
and acting in obedience. The four leaders who gave detailed responses all remarked that 


the CAST facilitated hearing from God. 


Peer Debriefing 

For peer debriefing, a face-to-face meeting was held with Dr. Timothy J. 
Chapman, and a Skype conversation was held with Dr. Michael A. Mahoney. Harold 
Wetherbee provided feedback via phone and e-mail. Pastor Eileen Stitt, M.S.W. gave 


written feedback on the research document. 


le 


As a professional associate and expert in scientific research, Dr. Chapman’s 
assessment of the project analysis was that it “answered all my questions as a researcher. 
It was well-written.” He felt the document was thorough and well-reasoned. 

Dr. Chapman also offered other input. He suggested changing the abstract and 
title of the project to feature the “state of the art” of the CAST framework. He felt this 
change would highlight its particular design and application as an inner-relational healing 
framework. He recommended to make more uniform graphs presenting similar 
measurements, so that they were easier to compare. He suggested changing the way data 
was presented in figure 6.2 to make it easier to understand. He also encouraged 
describing the experiences of participants who had the highest jump in self-ratings of 
IRH after the training. Changes to the document were made based on his 
recommendations. 

Another professional associate, Dr. Mahoney weighed in on the research noting, 
“Tt looks solid to me. Everything’s tight. It’s right on.” He also dialogued with me about 
the CAST as a framework for those starting in agony and moving toward “the journey 
trusting God.” I explained that my findings actually showed the CAST as useful not only 
for those struggling, but for people in their daily conversations with God. 

Dr. Mahoney asked about the information included in each of the CAST steps, 
and wondered if some of the information “bled into the other areas.” I noted that my 
observation throughout the process was that the CAST is not a series of steps that can be 
easily separated. In fact, just like general conversation, the CAST is a conversation with 


God that cannot be categorized with exact precision, even though the study attempted to 
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do so in order to research the process. Dr. Mahoney expressed satisfaction with these 
explanations. 

Peer associate, Harold Wetherbee, has read and given input on this document 
since its beginning, He specifically remarked about the project analysis, “The empirical 
data from the project indicates that the goal to facilitate inner-relational healing was 
accomplished in a majority of the participants, especially as it relates an increase in 
intimacy with God... .” He also observed that “a strength of the project” was that it 
sought to teach others that IH does not “take place apart from relationship.” 

Context associate, Pastor Eileen Stitt was also asked for input on the research 
outcomes and evaluation. She has a master’s degree in social work and attended the 
CAST training. Pastor Eileen said that she felt the project analysis was “thorough,” and 


“clearly understood.” She also said conclusions were “logical,” and “thought out.” 


Summary 

Data triangulation, member checking, and peer debriefing validated that the 
CAST framework had a positive effect on the IRH of the ICLT. The process impacted 
understanding, attitudes, and behaviors. This impact lasted not only for the duration of 
the study, but in some cases also lasted beyond it. This project led to a deeper discovery 
about ICLT members as people who love God and follow Jesus. They began with a level 
of maturity and understanding about inner-relational healing, desired to be changed, and 


experienced transformation by God. 
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Suggested Improvements and Future Projects 

The results of this project were helpful in a number of ways. First, they helped 
discover the process of transformation for a leadership team, by the power of the Holy 
Spirit. Second, they raised additional questions leading to discussing improvements to 
and suggesting future projects using the CAST, as well as ideas for research. 

When the CAST was first revealed by the Holy Spirit, it came in a succinct form 
and brought inspiration to teach and use it in a manner that was easily remembered for 
personal use, and for use in ministry settings. ICLT members made several useful 
suggestions for improvement including offering a shorter, less repetitive format for 
certain venues such as use in personal prayer and journaling, as well as an easy method to 
teach others to hear from and experience God. Another suggested improvement was 
making the purpose clearer so people using the journal understand why they are using the 
CAST. 

The CAST framework and training manual needs to be adapted for several 
different lengths of time, audiences, and venues. Ideally, the CAST experience wouid 
have been a weekend retreat, where information was paced better, and more room was 
given to experience God. Also, information needs to be revisited more frequently 
throughout the process to aid participant intellectual retention. Another idea ts to develop 
an eight to ten-week Bible study manual for small groups that incorporates learning, 
review, journaling, and the simple framework to remember. This researcher plans to 
make these adaptations and publish them for use in the body of Christ. 

Another planned use for the CAST framework is to work with the leadership team 


member studying leaders in crisis. With his input, a leadership experience in a retreat 
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setting can be developed jointly. In fact, the other leader intends to use the CAST 
framework as part of his research. Now that the findings have been validated, he is more 
likely to obtain approval to use it in his project, and has requested assistance in 
overseeing the process. 

Even though the study focused on the ICLT, the results have implications for 
other leadership teams. The CAST can be used effectively with teams who are currently 
healthy, and teams that have greater need. The CAST framework positively impacted the 
IRH of the ICLT, regardless of level of need, which suggests it would do the same for 
other groups of leaders. Therefore, experiential CAST trainings can be customized to 
various leadership groups in order to provide opportunities to learn about and experience 
inner-relational healing. 

The survey and journal instruments used in this study were new. They had been 
specifically designed to correspond to the CAST process. However, they had not been 
tested between researchers and leadership groups. Testing instrument validity and 
reliability would add to the strength of future research using the CAST. 

Another area for future research is how well the CAST can be adapted for altar 
ministry, and what the impact is on those ministering and receiving this ministry. 
Additional research could explore the impact of the CAST on the inner-relational health 
of new believers in a new-member or discipleship class. Evidence of fruits of the Spirit 
(Gal 5:22-23)*! was noticeable throughout the CAST project, but was not the focus of the 
study. Designing a study to measure the presence of these fruits as an outcome of inner- 


relational healing using the CAST or other models would be worthwhile. 


*! “By contrast, the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, generosity, 
faithfulness, gentleness, and self-control. There is no Jaw against such things.” 
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Research over a longer period of time, and with several church leadership teams 
would give a better picture of whether or not the impact of the CAST is similar or 
different. Greater diversity in the sample, and measuring for more diverse elements 
would also decrease study limitations. Considering how much time spent in the process 
and number of journal entries influence the CAST impact would also be interesting. 
Finally, developing the CAST for use with and study of impact on youth, and other 
cultures would enrich and diversify the current findings. One last suggestion is to conduct 


a comparative research study of the impact of several models of IH. 


Project Conclusion and Personal Reflections 


Project Conclusion 

Biblical, historical, and theological research supported inner-relational healing as 
the transformative process in the lives of every person in relationship with God and 
others, including leaders. Theoretical foundations also supported personal growth-in- 
relationship, and the reality that the Holy Spirit works in the lives of people to change 
them through a variety of means. Survey, journal, and interview data concurred that the 
CAST framework had a positive effect on the inner-relational health of the ICLT. 
Understanding, attitudes, and actions of all ICLT members were affected depending on 
individual relational and personal circumstances. Data was validated through 
triangulation, discussing biases, member checking, and peer debriefing. 

The CAST framework facilitated inner-relational healing because, as one 


participant identified, “the theme was to sit down and encounter God.” This participant 
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further identified that “the ‘inner healing’ isn’t just for someone who is struggling, but 
also for daily strength.” In fact, these observations capture the essence of the CAST 
process as discovered throughout the study. The CAST is not only for people 
experiencing acute agony, but also for people in their daily lives. The CAST prayer 
framework draws people into God’s presence and encourages them to invite God into 
their experiences. 

While the CAST facilitated inner-relational healing because it followed Jesus’ 
example, the CAST is not responsible for the healing itself. The CAST led the ICLT 
members into God’s presence and walked them through a process of encountering and 
hearing from God. The Holy Spirit deserves the credit and the glory for providing the 


CAST and its accompanying measures of inner-relational healing. 


Personal Reflections 

When I first began this doctoral journey, I could not explain the reasoning, or 
what I desired to accomplish in acquiring a doctor of ministry degree, except that I 
believed it was something God led me to do. I have learned that obedience to God was 
reason enough because He loves me. At my first intensive week of classes in January, 
2013, Dr. Harold Hudson, Associate Dean of Doctoral Studies at United Theological 
Seminary, said that the students were becoming “doctors of the church.” Little did I know 
what it meant at the time, but I have come to a greater degree of understanding. The 
responsibility of this role is one of great humility and willingness to grow. True doctors 
serve and help to heal those with whom they interact. Just as Jesus was a servant leader, 


doctors of the church are servants first, laying down their lives for others. 
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The research for this project was more than academic as it touched lives in 
personal and relational ways, including my own life. My experience of the CAST over 
the past couple of years while studying it has been an experience of God’s meeting me, 
no matter the circumstance or season. During this time my mother discovered potentially 
terminal bladder cancer, had an invasive operation, and a complicated recovery. I had 
also been working full-time, helping to plant a church, and leading worship. At the same 
time I was writing and researching as a full-time doctoral student with additional master’s 
equivalency classes. I also sustained a concussion in January of 2014 that slowed down 
my ability to think and complete my research. 

On more than one occasion I cried out to God honestly about how I felt. I 
acknowledged my struggle to be obedient, as well as God’s love and support in the 
process. I also reminded myself that God called me to attend school and already knew 
what I would face. He reminded me that He was not going to abandon me or my mom. 
Next, I committed to do what he asked me, and to believe He would see me through. 
Finally, I chose to trust Him by remaining in school. I prayed through the CAST when 
the struggle was at its greatest, and when I was simply grateful to walk with God. 

Only by God’s grace and through the ministry of the Holy Spirit was I abie to 
press through. He sustained me. I experienced God’s presence, love, and guidance, and 
have been transformed. My faith and trust in God has deepened, and my hunger to know 
Him, hear Him, and experience His presence has increased. I have been enabled to see 
others through God’s eyes as ones He loves, which has helped me be more loving and 


forgiving. Truly Ihave become more grateful. 
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The Gospel really is good news because the story did not end in Eden, nor did it 
end at the Cross. In Gethsemane, Jesus demonstrated a way to receive inner-relational 
healing and to retain inner-relational health by conversing with God, hearing His voice, 
and doing what He asked. Jesus then went to the Cross so others could follow in His 
stead toward the wholeness and destiny God intended from the beginning. The promised 
Holy Spirit actively works to guide and sustain this transformation. Ultimately what Jesus 
taught was how to pray, not in a rote manner or as a particular activity, but.as an ongoing 
conversation and relationship with the Father. 

Friendship with God is inherently transformative. God pursues people to lavish 
His love on them, to encourage them to dream, and to remind them who they really are. 
Whether seen or unseen, transformation occurs when God is intentionally and repeatedly 
pursued, invited into experiences, encountered, and obeyed. My prayer is for God to help 
me apply His CAST for my soul now and forever, because more than ever I desire to 


know Him intimately, and to become all He has promised. 
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Pre-Training Survey 


The followmg ts a survey about inner healing and inner-relational health. Please answer every 
question to the best of your knowledge and understanding. Thank you. 


How old are you: Gender: 

1 -[-] Below 18 f ] Male 

2 =| 1895 [_] Female 
3-[ | 26-35 

4-[ | 36-50 

5-[ ] Above 50 


T understand inner healing: 


1 - [_] Strongly Disagree 4 -[_] Somewhat Agree 
2 - [_] Somewhat Disagree 5 -[_] Strongly Agree 
3 - [_] Neither Agree Nor Disagree 


How do vou define inner healing? 


How do vou hope to benefit from this training? (Select all that apply) 


[_] Understand inner healing 

L_] Experience inner healing 

[_] Learn how to minister inner healing to others 
[_] Increase intimacy with God 

L_] Increase intimacy with others 

{_.] Increase understanding of my identity 

L_] Other (please write in your answer): 





When I pray, I am likely to: 


Question Strongly Dis- | Neither Agree | Strongly 
Dis-agree | agree Agree (4) Agree 

(1) (2) Nor 

Dis- 

agree 


(3) 

















Talk to God about what I think. 
Talk to God about how I feel. 
Talk to God about what I want. 
Ask God what He wants to show 
me or requires of me. 
| Talk to God about ways in which — 
I am tempted to act in a manner 
other than what He has shown or 
requires of me. 
Ask God to comfort, strengthen 
or encourage me. 
Ask God to help me accept what 
| He has shown me. 
| Ask God to help me do what He 
requires of me. 
Talk to God about thoughts that 
oppose what He has shown or 
| requires of me. 
10 | Talk to God about feelings that 
oppose what He has shown or 
















requires of me. 

Talk to God about wants that © 

oppose what He has shown or 

requires of me. 

12 | Talk to God about input from 
others that opposes what He has 
shown or requires of me. 


11 











nen eee — | 
Question Strongly | Disagree Neither Strongly 















Disagree (2) Agree Agree 
(1) Nor (5) 
Disagree 
(3) 


Remember who God is | 

and what He can do. |__| | ; 
Commit to do what God | - 
has shown or requires of 
me. 

Commit to accept what 
God has shown me. 
Disregard input from 
others that opposes what 
God has shown or requires 
of me. 






















In between times of prayer, I am likely to: 
Share with trusted others and 

ask them to pray. 

}18 Do what God asked me to do. | 





Your responses are completely confidential. 


Thank you for your participation! 
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Post-Training Survey Number 


The following is a survey about inner healing and inner-relational health. Please answer every 
question to the best of your knowledge and understanding. Thank you. 


How old are vou: Gender: 

1 - [_] Below 18 [_] Male 
2= 6 |) 18225 [| Female 
3 -L] 26-35 

4 -~[_] 36-50 

5 - [_] Above 50 


| understand inner healing: 


1 - [_] Strongly Disagree 4-{ | Somewhat Agree 
2 - [-] Somewhat Disagree 5 -[_] Strongly Agree 
3 - L_] Neither Agree Nor Disagree 


How do vou define inner healing? 


How did you benefit from this trainine? (Select all that apply) 


[_] Understand inner healing 

{_] Experienced inner healing 

[ ] Learned how to minister inner healing to others 
L_] Increased intimacy with God 

[_] Increased intimacy with others 

[_] Increased understanding of my identity 

[_] Other (please write in your answer): 





explain your answer:_ 
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When I pray, I am likely to: 


Question | Strong- | Dis- | Neither 

ly agree | Agree 

Dis- (2) Nor 

| agree Dis- 
(1) agree 

—}—{) 


Talk to God about what I think. 


Talk to God about how I feel. fe | | 
Talk to God about what I want. | | 
Ask God what He wants to show | 


me or requires of me. 


5 Talk to God about ways in which I | 
_am tempted to act in a manner 
other than what He has shown or 


requires of me. 


6 Ask God to comfort, strengthen or | 
| | encourage me. i | 
| Ask God to help me accept what 

He has shown me. 


Ask God to help me do what He 
fmpionctne, | 
9 Talk to God about thoughts that 

oppose what He has shown or | 


~~] 


CO 


requires of me. 

10 | Talk to God about feelings that 
oppose what He has shown or 
requires of me. 

11 | Talk to God about wants that 
oppose what He has shown or 
requires of me. 

12 | Talk to God about input from 
others that opposes what He has 
shown or requires of me. 


i 


Agree | Strongly 


(4) Agree 
(5) 





vou will do what is stated in the question, 


When I pray, I am likely to: 


Question | Strongly | | Agree | Strongly 







Neither 





Disagree 





















Disagree (2) Agree (4) Agree 
(1) Nor (5) 
Disagree 


(3) 
Remember who Godisand | 
what He can do. 

Commit to do what God has | 
shown or requires of me. | 








Commit to accept what God 
has shown me. 

Disregard input from others 
that opposes what God has 
shown or requires of me. 





you will do what is stated in the question. 





In between times of prayer, I am likely to: 
Share with trusted others 
and ask them to pray. 


Do what God asked me to 
do, 





Your responses are completely confidential. 


Thank you for your participation! 
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Pre-Training and Post-Survey Question Coding 


Questions correspond to the different elements of the CAST framework, and to the 
journal format. 

C: Cry Out 

A: Acknowledge 


S: Surrender 


T: Trust 
| Question Question 
1. | Cl —Talk to God about what I 10 | A2— Talk to God about feelings that 
think. oppose what He has shown or 


| requires of me. 

2 C2 — Talk to God about how I [1 | A3— Talk to God about wants that 
feel. oppose what He has shown or 

requires of me. 

5 C3 — Talk to God about what I 12 | A4— Talk to God about input from 
want. others that opposes what He has 

shown or requires of me. 

4 C4 —Ask God what He wants to A5 — Remember who God is and 

___| show me or requires of me. what He can do. . 

5 | C5—Talk to God about waysin | 14 | St - Commit to accept what God 
which I am tempted to act in a | has shown or requires of me. 
manner other than what He has | 

| shown or requires of me. 


'6 | C6—Ask God to comfort, 15 | S2—Commit to do what God has 

| strengthen or encourage me. | shown of me. 

7 C7- Ask God to help me accept | 16 | S3— Disregard input from others | 
what He has shown me. that opposes what God has shown or 


| requires of me. 
8 C8 — Ask God to help me do C9 — Share with trusted others and 
what He requires of me. ask them to pray. 


9 «| Al —Talk to God about 18 | T1—Do what God asked me to do. 
thoughts that oppose what He 
us has shown or requires of me. | 
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CAST Journal and Instructions 


For the next four weeks, please spend 30 minutes, twice a week in God’s presence 
praying through the CAST, and journaling. If possible, more is encouraged. You have 
been given enough journal pages to journal up to three times per week, if you choose. If 
you would like additional pages, please let me know. 


Please track the time you spend. You may use the journal to write out your two-sided 
dialogue with God, or to document your experience of using each aspect of the prayer. 


Although you have been given pages to address each element of the CAST, you are not 
expected to fill every section, because not every question may apply. Room was given so 
as not to limit what you may want to write. 


CRY OUT 
Cry Out by: 


o Sharing thoughts, feelings, wants and temptations. 

Asking God what He wants to show you or requires of you. 

Talking to God about ways in which you may be tempted to act in a manner other 
than what He has shown or requires of you. 

Asking God to strengthen, encourage, or comfort you. 

Asking God to help you accept what He has shown you. 

Asking God to help you do what He requires of you. 

In between times of prayer, sharing with trusted others, and asking them others to 


pray. 


0 0 


O30. Sr. 3 


When you journal — if you are not comfortable giving details in writing, please note topic 
areas. I encourage you to be detailed when you pray or journal for God, however. 


Wait and listen to God through your senses: Remember, God will communicate with you 
in a way that is meaningful to you. Write down what occurs. Consider: 


What impression do you get? 
What do you feel? 

What do you think? 

What do you sense? 

What do you see? 

What do you hear? 

What do you taste? 

What do you smell? 


000000 0 0 
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ACKNOWLEDGE 
Acknowledge by: 


Talking to God about thoughts that oppose what He has shown or requires of you. 
Talking to God about feelings that oppose what He has shown or requires of you. 
Talking to God about wants that oppose what He has shown or requires of you. 
Talking to God about input from others that opposes what He has shown or 
requires of you. 

Remembering who God ts and what He can do. 


000 0 


O 


SURRENDER 
Surrender by: 


o Committing to accept what God has shown you. 
o Committing to do what God requires of you. 
o Disregarding input that opposes what God requires of you. 


Examples of surrender: 
Father, despite my thoughts, feelings, desires, and what others are doing or have done, I 


choose to agree with you / come into agreement with you by: 


© Doing what you have asked 

Believing what you have said 

o Repenting — aligning my thoughts, feelings, desires with Yours / turning back 
from thoughts, feelings, desires, and behaviors I have already done in opposition 


0 


to You. 
o Forgiving (who) for (what) 
TRUST 
Trust by: 


o Acting on what you committed to do, and describe the results. If not immediate, 
describe the results the next time you journal. 


Once you have prayed through the CAST, I encourage to repeat the process regularly. 
Remember Jesus demonstrated how we can maintain strength in and intimacy with Him 
by the power of the Holy Spirit. He also demonstrated how to return to Him and be 
received because of what He did on the cross. 


Thank you for your willingness to share your heart in this process! 
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The CAST Prayer Journal 
Please refer to the CAST prayer journal instructions if you have questions about the 
process. Thank you. 


Today’s Date: 


What did you commit to do to in order to demonstrate trust the last time you prayed 


through the CAST? 


Did you do what you committed to do? Why or why not? 
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Cry Out 


God, today I feel: 


God, today I am thinking: 


God, today I want: 


Ask God what He would like to show you or what He requires of you today, and write 


down His response: __ —— = —- a 
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Cry Out (Continued) 


God, today I am tempted to: 


Ask God to strengthen, encourage or comfort you depending on your situation: 


Ask God to help you accept what He has shown you: 


Ask God to help you do what He has required of you: 
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Acknowledge 


Talk to God about thoughts that oppose what He has shown you or requires of you: 


Talk to God about feelings that oppose what He has shown you or requires of you: 





Talk to God about wants that oppose what He has shown you or requires of you: 





Talk to God about input from others that opposes what He has shown or requires of you: 
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Acknowledge (Continued) 


Take time and remember who God ts and what He can do: 


Surrender 


Piease reiterate / rewrite what God showed you or required of you: 


Take time to commit to do God’s will over your own: 


In response to what God has shown me, I commit to accept: 


In response to what God has required of me, I commit to do: 
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Trust 


My next step is: 








Please take a moment to reflect on what you have learned about God, yourself, and / or 


inner-relational healing today: 





Please write in the amount of time you spent praying through the CAST: 


Today I spent 
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Interview Questions 


i. Considering where you would have rated yourself prior to the CAST experience 
and where you would rate yourself now, when you pray, how likely are you to: 


| Question | Less Likely | About the Same | More likely 


[eyo J 
Acknowledge 


3 | Surrender 


4 | Trust . | | 





2. Onascale of 1-10 (10 being the highest), how would you rate your inner- 
relational health prior to the CAST experience? Why? 


3. Onascale of 1-10 (10 being highest), how would you rate your inner-relational 
health now? Why? 


4. How much of a factor do you feel the CAST was in contributing to your current 
inner-relational health? Why? 


5. Was there anything you left out of your CAST journal because it was too 
personal? 


6. If so, did you still use the CAST framework to address the issue? 
7. What was the resuit? 
8. Would you be willing to share more now? How about a general subject area? 


9. What did you learn about inner-relational healing and health, yourself, and God 
through the CAST experience? — 


10. During the CAST experience, what was impacted the most — you, your 
relationship with God, or your relationship with others? What specifically was the 
impact? What was impacted the least - you, your relationship with God, or your 
relationship with others? 


— 


11. In what area or areas did you receive inner-relational healing during the CAST 
experience? What changed? Consider attitudes and/or behavior toward God, self, 


and others. 
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12. How useful do you feel the CAST is as a framework for inner-relational healing 
and health? Please explain why it was useful, or why it was not. 


13. How will you continue using the CAST personally? Please explain why you will 
use it or why you will not. 


14, How will you use the CAST in the future when you minister to others? Please 
explain why you will use it or why you will not. 


15. Would you say the CAST had a positive or negative impact on your inner- 
relational health? Please explain your answer. 


16. Please identify one way you would improve the CAST experience. 
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Informed Consent’ for the Impact Church Leadership Team 


Principle Researcher: Shelli L. Haynes, DMin Candidate 
School: United Theological Seminary DMin Program 


Project: Assessing The “CAST” Framework’s Effect On The Leadership Team’s Inner- 
Relational Health At Impact Church 


Part I: Research Study Information 


Introduction: 

Tam currently a fourth semester DMin student at United Theological Seminary, proposing and 
studying a new framework for inner healing. I am going to give you specific information on what 
this research entails, and what it means if you participate. If any of the information is unclear, or 
if you have questions, please ask me for clarification at any time during the duration of the study. 


Purpose of the Research: 

The purpose of the research is to provide an experiential inner healing training for the Impact 
Church Leadership team, using the proposed framework; and to explore the effect this framework 
has on participants. 


Type of Research: 

My research is a case study, meaning I will glean my information from the Impact Church 
leadership team. The research involves an experiential inner healing training, pre-training and 
post-training surveys, journaling, follow-up interviews, and a meeting to discuss results and 
obtain feedback. 


Participant Selection: 

You have been selected to participate because you are part of the Impact Church Leadership 
Team, and the pastors of Impact Church believe this kind of training and experience is important 
for their leaders. 


Voluntary Participation: 
Your participation in this research study is completely voluntary. You may opt out at any time, 
even if you have previously chosen to participate. 


' World Health Organization, “Informed Consent For Qualitative Studies,” Informed Consent Form 
Templates, accessed September 29, 2014, http://www.who.int/rpc/research_ethics/informed_consent/en/. 
The format, headings, and some of the wording on this informed consent were obtained from this public, 
online document. 
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Research Methods: 

This study is asking you to help the researcher learn more about your internal and relational 
health, and whether or not the proposed framework affects your internal and relational health. If 
you accept the invitation to participate, you will be asked to take part in the following activities: 


Pre-Training and Post-Training Surveys 

These surveys are completely anonymous, and explore demographics, your understanding of 
inner healing, and aspects of your prayer life. One will be given before the training, and the other 
at the end of the training. The results of the two surveys will be compared. These surveys are 
numbered to correspond to journals for comparison. 


Experiential Training 

The first half of thts six-hour experiential training includes learning about the biblical, historical, 
theological, and theoretical background for inner healing. The second half of the training includes 
learning about the new framework, and applymg each element. You will be asked to write in 
journals as a part of the second half of the training. You are encouraged to write that with which 
you feel comfortable sharing with the researcher, and potentially quoted in the research project 
paper. If being specific is uncomfortable, please feel free to write more general topic areas. You 
may also choose not to answer certain questions. 


Journals 

At the end of the training you will be given a journal that takes you through the inner healing 
framework for personal prayer time. You will be asked to journal twice a week for half an hour, 
for four weeks. You will also be asked to document the time you spent. You are welcome to 
journal more often. Journals will be collected so that the content may be analyzed. Please write 
only that with which you feel comfortable sharing with the researcher, and potentially having 
quoted in the research project paper. If being specific is uncomfortable, please feel free to write 
more generally. You may choose not to answer certain questions. These journals are numbered to 
correspond to surveys for comparison. 


Interviews 

Interviews will be conducted and taped by the researcher after four weeks of using the journal 
during personal prayer times. Taping enables an accurate transcription of the interview for 
analysis. Interviews may last up to an hour and will explore more in-depth the impact of the inner 
healing framework on you personally. Your names will not be used or included in the research 
document. However, your responses may be quoted, if you give permission. 


Leadership Team Meeting 
This meeting will be held in early 2015 to discuss results of the research and to obtain feedback 
about the results. Your feedback will help determine the validity of the results. 
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Risks 

This study asks for some personal information to be included in the journals and interviews; and 
you may be uncomfortable sharing some information. You do not have to answer any questions 
that fee] too personal, or with which you are not comfortable. You also are not required to give a 
reason for not wanting to answer a question. 


Benefits 
The benefits of the study include broadening the understanding of the process and impact of inner 


healing for leadership teams, and for you personally. 


Reimbursements 
You will not be provided an incentive to participate in the research. However, you will be 
provided with food and childcare on the day of the training. 


Confidentiality 

Your responses are completely confidential. At no point will your names be associated with any 
information given on surveys, in journals, in interviews, or during the leadership team meeting. 
However, during the training, interviews, and team meeting, others will know from whom the 
information is coming. Please share only what you are comfortable sharing. Your responses may 
be quoted if you choose to participate in this study. You also may choose not to grant permission 
to use direct quotes; however, the information will still be used as general topic areas. 


Research Results 
The results of the research will be shared during the leadership team meeting in 2015. You will 
also be granted access to the research document prior to its final submission or publication. 


Who to Contact 

The proposal was approved by the doctoral studies committee at United Theological Seminary. If 
you wish to find out more about this committee, or expectations regarding the research, you may 
contact my doctoral mentor or faculty mentor listed below. If you have other questions, you may 
contact me directly. (Actual contact information was provided on this document for participants. 
The information has been deleted because it is not available to the general public.) 
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Part II: Certificate of Consent 


I have read the previous information, or it has been read to me. I have had the opportunity to ask 
questions about it; and my questions have been answered satisfactorily. 


Please check one of the following: 

[_] Iconsent voluntarily to participate in all aspects of this study. 

[_] I consent voluntarily to participate in all aspects of this study, but do not want my information 
directly quoted in the body of the research document. 


Print Name of Participant 


Signature of Participant Date 

(To be completed by the researcher.) 
I have accurately read out the information sheet to the potential participant, and to the best of my 
ability made sure that the participant understands that the following will be done: 
I confirm that the participant was given an opportunity to ask questions about the study, and that 
all questions asked by the participant have been answered correctly and to the best of my ability. I 
confirm that the individual has not been coerced into giving consent, and that the consent has 


been given freely and voluntarily 


A copy of this Informed Consent Form has been provided to the participant. 
Print Name of Researcher Taking the Consent 


Signature of Researcher Taking the Consent Date 
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Introduction: 


My background: 

I am a licensed clinical social worker having worked in multiple settings including the 
community with children, teens and families; in prison with violent males, with 
adjudicated youth, and now with severely and persistently mentally ill adults. 


I have been trained in and experienced several different frameworks of deliverance and 
inner healing, mainly because I needed so much of it myself. Most profoundly, I 
experienced significant healing in a memory of trauma, where Jesus actually appeared. 
That memory is changed now because of Jesus. This process was facilitated by another 
believer. I will be sharing some of my personal testimonies throughout this training, 
because these experiences have taught me how life-changing and life-giving the process 
of inner-relational healing is. Many of you will also recognize it in your own lives. 


Ultimately my passion and calling is facilitating freedom in other people’s lives, and 
worship. In fact, recently, the Holy Spirit revealed that this inner-relational healing 
framework is also a framework for worship. Isn’t that awesome! Here J had wondered 
how these things go together in a person, and God said they do! 


The most powerful ideas we receive from God are by revelation. When the Holy 
Spirit reveals something to your heart or to my heart, even a single word from Him 
changes everything because His words bring life and make new. We can be confident that 
when we receive by revelation directly to our hearts that what has been revealed is true. 


The CAST framework for inner-relational healing is one of these revelations. I take 
no credit for the idea, as the idea came from God. However, I know he has made me to 
carry and birth the idea. What an awesome privilege! You are the first group of leaders 
sharing in its unveiling. You are attending a live birth! 


The CAST was downloaded to me by the Holy Spirit during two subsequent quiet 
times. Here’s the story: 


I was talking to God one morning and J heard in my spirit, “Shelli, [have a cast for your 
soul: Cry Out; Acknowledge; Surrender; Trust: CAST.” Naturally I wrote it down in my 
journal. The next morning, the Holy Spirit let me to the Garden of Gethsemane to 
observe Jesus. 
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Jesus prayed: 

Cry Out (Oh Father) 

Acknowledge (If it is possible remove this cup. .. .) 
Surrender (Not my will) 

Trust (Your will be done) 


Again, I wrote down what God said, and held it in my heart. Several times I attempted to 
write a book about this, but never finished it. Then I started my doctorate in mimistry, and 
I knew I was supposed to research and write about it now. 


Even before I knew what the CAST was, God had me walk the process. He has since had 
me walk the same process in other situations and at other times. Never has it been the 
same process in me twice. 


This training has two goals: 


1.. The first goal is to provide a solid biblical framework for and understanding 
of inner-relational healing. 


2. The second goal is to provide an opportunity for you to experience inner- 
relational healing. (I will explain the reason I am calling inner healing 
‘“inner-relational” in a couple minutes.) 


This training will answer five questions: 


¢ What are inner-relational healing and inner-relational health? 

¢ How do we know inner-relational healing and health are possible? 
# Who needs tnner-relational healing and why? 

® What is the process of inner-relational healing? 


e How are inner-relational healing and health maintained? 


The experiential portion of this training will include individual prayer time at the 
training and when you journal over the next four weeks. 
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WHAT ARE INNER-RELATIONAL HEALING AND INNER-RELATIONAL 
HEALTH? 


We will be focusing on two sections of Scripture during this training, and 
compare the Garden of Eden and the Garden of Gethsemane. From the Old Testament we 
will examine Genesis 1-3, and from the New Testament we will look at Mark 14:32-42; 
Matthew 26:36-46; Luke 22:39-46. The definitions I am sharing now, I have gleaned 
from my studies; but before I go through the Bible references, I want to give you a brief 
understanding and overview of what inner-relational healing and inner-relational health 
are. 

After researching several methods of inner-healing and deliverance including 
SOZO, Cleansing Stream, Restoring the Foundations, Elijah House, Theophostic, and 
Steps to Freedom in Christ, along with the framework I am proposing, I found they 
shared two principles and three keys. We will look at the two principles now, and discuss 
the three keys in the context of the CAST framework. | 


Two Principles of Inner-Relational Healing 


1. Inner healing has both a relational and an individual process and context. 


a. It occurs within an individual (thoughts, feelings, behavior, choices, and 
desires) in the process of relating with God and others, and in the context 
of these relationships. 


b. What we really have, then, is “inner-relational healing,” or “inner- 
relational health.” 


2. Inner-relational Healing is Spirit-led and empowered. The Spirit enacts and 
completes the process of transforming willing believers into the image and 
likeness of God. This process is also known as “spiritual formation.” We die in 
the process but are made new and whole. 


We cannot heal ourselves. The spiritual problem of broken individuals and relationships 
must be resolved by God’s supernatural, divine intervention. 


Other Important Facts about Inner-Relational Healing and Health 


1. Inner-relational healing is not only for people in a current state of mental, 
emotional, or relational struggle, but also for daily strengthening in prayer in the 
presence of God, and by the power of the Holy Spirit. 
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2. Inner-relational health is the current state of a person in terms of relationship 
with God, self and others. In other words, inner-relational health encompasses 
how well a person is functioning spiritually, mentally, emotionally, and 
relationally. 


3. Inner-relational healing is expectable. 


The good news is that we all currently have a measure of inner-relational health, and we 
are in the process of receiving inner-relationai healing at the same time. 


HOW DO WE KNOW INNER-RELATIONAL HEALING AND INNER- 


RELATIONAL HEALTH ARE POSSIBLE? 


We know this because of who God is and how God is — His person (identity) and His 
nature are in complete agreement and alignment. No contradiction exists in God or in 
how He relates with creation. He is completely reconciled within and works to maintain 
and reconcile identity and intimacy. 


Theologically speaking we are considering the nature of the Trinitarian God, how he 
relates within Himself as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and how He relates with us. 


We giean a large part of information about inner-relational health from the fact that God 
is Triune. His identity is intimate; and intimacy is His identity. Intimacy and identity are 
inseparable and in harmony within God and in how God relates with others. 


GOD: Genesis 1-2: (NRSV) 


Genesis 1-2 tells us significant information about God’s person and nature. 


GOD 


1. The Trinity is present at creation. Augustine observed the Trinity in Genesis — 
God, Word, and Spirit. 


2. God the Father appears first. He is. He is primary. He is the source of all. 
3. God is Spirit. 


4. God’s Word. The Word is a person. His name is Jesus. The Word is alive, life- 
giving, and life-sustaining. 
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5. God’s identity is Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, a Triune God. 


So what we learn immediately is that because of who God is, 


6. God is relational and intimate. Intimacy is His nature in terms of His internal 
and external relatedness / actions, as we will see revealed through the text. God is 
whole and complete. God exists as a community of being. 





7. God initiates and completes. God finishes what He starts. 


8. God’s identity and nature are consistent. His names describe His state of being 
and his actions at the same time. 


According to Utley, “Elohim as creator, provider and sustainer. .. YHWH as 
savior, redeemer and covenant making deity.”' No contradiction is found in Him. 
God is called Elohim from the outset of Genesis, while YHWH Elohim is first 
mentioned in Gen 2:4b. 


9. God is whole and fully reconciled within Himself. The Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, although distinct and diverse, are also one and act in perfect unity. 
Therefore God’s actions seek to reconcile. 


We see the Father, Word, and Spirit working together for the same common 
purpose. The three persons are not in conflict. 


10, Not only is God the Word; but also He is true to His Word, and His Word is true. 
His Word brings life. His Word brings to life what He speaks. What He says 
happens. His very breath brings life. 


Proverbs 18:21 “Death and ltfe are in the power of the tongue, and those who love 
it will eat its fruit.” 


11. God has all the authority. No one else is creating the universe, or capable of 
creating it. He alone is Creator. He is intentional, active, creative, and the one in 
charge. All life comes from 


12. God called forth identity and purpose in every living thing. This is the heart of 
inner-relational healing. 





Perhaps when God speaks we should listen to His voice, and do what He says. 


' Utley, How It All Began, 41. 
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Before going on, I want to point out that God reveals who He is, what He is like, what He 
does, and the power of His word clearly to us at the outset of the Bible. How amazing is 
that?! He is not disguised. He is transparent. 


Humans: 


I. 


All people are made in God’s image and likeness. But they are not God. 


Scholars debate about what this image entails for us. It is difficult to define 
exactly, but we can glean some inferences from scripture. 


Specifically, humans are made in the image of the Trinity as body, soul, and 
spirit, and fully alive in relationship with God. They are not alive on their own 
outside of God creating them and sustaining them. 





We are not going to focus on the body and spirit and the way they operate with 


the soul, although this information is important. Instead we are going to focus our 
attention on the soul, as it is the place of transformation. 


A brief note about the soul. Scholars understand the soul in many different ways. We 
are going to consider that the soul is comprised of our thoughts, our emotions, and our 


will. 


a. Soul — place of transformation. 


i. Thoughts — use Dallas Willard’s definition from Renovation of the 
Heart, page 33. 


Proverbs 23:7 ‘As [a man] thinks, so he is’ (NASB) 


ii. Emotions - use Dallas Willard’s definition from Renovation of the 
Heart, page 33. 


iii. Will - use Dallas Willard’s definition from Renovation of the 
Heart, page 33. 


Dallas Willard says, “Spiritual formation is, in practice, the way of rest for the 
weary and overloaded, of the easy yoke and the light burden . . ., of cleaning the 
inside of the cup and the dish. . ., of the good tree that cannot bear bad fruit... . 
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And it is the path along which God’s commandments are found to be not “heavy,” 


not “burdensome. . . 


b. 


soe 


Humans have value and purpose as the only creatures made in God’s 
image. 


Humans have God-given authority over “every living thing that moves 
upon the earth.” Our position and authority have been defined. We have 
no authority over God. We are not above God. God is the final authority 
on everything. 


Humans were created whole, in unity within (body, soul, spirit), and in 
unity with others. Our mind, will, and emotions were aligned with God, 
and our flesh and sptrit were not yet in opposition. 





Humans are created in and for relationship. 


We are made to be whole because God is whole. Our identity and destiny 
is wholeness. 


We are relational because God is relational. We are made for intimacy 
with God and others. 


We are made whole when we are in God’s presence or in relationship 
with God. Our wholeness is primarily dependent on God’s presence in our 
lives, because He alone is whole and wholeness is found in Him. 


We are made whole in relationship with others. In other words, our 
wholeness is also found in relationship with each other. 


Apart from God both identity and intimacy are broken, but in relationship with Him — in 
His presence we are made whole and fulfill our destinies. 


Deuteronomy 30:19-20 New Revised Standard Version (NRSV) 

I call heaven and earth to witness against you today that I have set before you life and 
death, blessings and curses. Choose life so that you and your descendants may 

live, loving the LORD your God, obeying him, and holding fast to him; for that means life 
to you and length of days, so that you may live in the land that the LORD swore to give to 
your ancestors, to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob. 


* Willard, Renovation of the Heart, 24. 
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Genesis 2:15-25: 


1, God’s command is the first covenant — a law. God generously gives and limits 
little. 


He even lets the man know the consequence ahead of time: 


SURELY DIE - IN DYING YOU WILL DIE: From The Holy Bibie: King James 
Version. Electronic Edition of the 1900 Authorized Version. Bellingham, WA: Logos 
Research Systems, Inc., 2009. Gen 2:17, the phrase “surely die,” the Hebrew meaning is 
“in dying, thou shalt die.” What the text appears to imply, then, is that in dying spiritually 
by separation and estrangement from God through disobedience, one will also now die 
physically for certain, a reality the serpent later denies. 


While humans were created mortal, they had equal opportunity to choose the fruit of the 
tree of life or the fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and evil. 


2. Humans had a true life and death decision to make. What they are really choosing 
between is the fruit of obedience, which is life, or of disobedience, which is 
separation and death. 


3. Obedience keeps us intimately connected with our true identity and with God and 
others, while disobedience separates us from our true selves and from God and 
others. 


Everything else was good up until this point. Why is it not good for the man to be alone? 


4. Being alone is not consistent with God’s Triune identity and intimate nature, or 
the triune identity and nature of God’s image within humans. We are made in and 
for community. 





5. The man and his wife were completely transparent and one with each other and 
with God. There was complete unity between them all, and no conflict or division. 


WHO NEEDS INNER-RELATIONAL HEALING AND WHY? 


Everyone — people in general, Christians, leaders, me... you. 

Genesis 3 is a temptation text. Noah, Moses, Abraham and Joseph all faced 
temptation. Other temptation texts include when the devil tempted Jesus in the 
wilderness, and in Gethsemane. These texts have similar structure. 


C. 
D. 
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. God speaks (commands or promises) with a contingency or requirement of 


obedience. 


. Adversity or an adversary (internal or external) tempts away from what God has 


said. 

The respondent obeys God or not. 

The result is blessing and fulfillment, or curse, brokenness and separation 
depending on the choice. 


The theme of temptation texts 1s God’s word spoken directly to people, with the 
outcome based on either doing what God says or not. 


Genesis 3:1 and 4: _ 
Up until the serpent’s appearance God was the sole focus. But, look what happens. 
Self and serpent become the focus. 


If the woman and man were already created in the image and likeness of God, why 
would they need to do anything else to be like Him? 


The Serpent: We are at War: We are going to consider Satan’s strategies to help us 
understand spiritual warfare so that we can continually move toward inner-relational 


healing. 


i 


Zz 


The Serpent comes and speaks as if he is one with authority. However, he was 
given none. 

The Serpent surprises or distracts us from focusing on God, by pointing to 
something that sounds good. 


. The Serpent uses the power of the spoken word to deceive and distort the truth. 


He speaks death rather than life like God. 
a. Qutright lies — “You will not die.” 
b. Lies of omission — “knowing good and evil.” He fails to mention we will 
experience good and evil, as we “know” through experience. Suggests 
God is withholding something more, when God only withheld one thing. 
c. Partial truths — “Your eyes will be opened, and you will be like God.” 
Knowing good and evil is a godly trait, but cannot be handled without 
being fully alive. 
The Serpent also uses the power of the spoken word to: 
Create confusion 
Create doubt 
To play and prey on human weakness 
Create division and disunity between humans and God, and between 
humans. 
The Serpent attacks God’s true identity and nature. 


So oO 
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a. Omits the fact that God is also the covenant-making savior and redeemer. 
b. Suggests that God is selfishly focused on himself and that God does not 
have our best interests at heart. 
c. Suggests that God is withholding something good. 
6. The Serpent attacks human identity and nature. 
a. Encourages us to elevate ourselves above God. 
b. Encourages us to do our own thing separate and apart from God and 
others. 
7. The serpent “... comes only to steal and kill and destroy. I came that they may 
have life, and have it abundantly.” John 10:10. 


Genesis 3:2-3: 


The woman said to the serpent, “We may eat of the fruit of the trees in the garden; but 
God said, “You shall not eat of the fruit of the tree that is in the middle of the garden, nor 
shall you touch it, or you shall die.’” 


Is this really what God said? Let’s look back at Genesis 2:16-17. 


Genesis 3:6 So when the woman saw that the tree was good for food, and that it was a 
delight to the eyes, and that the tree was to be desired to make one wise, she took of its 
fruit and ate; and she also gave some to her husband, who was with her, and he ate. 


1 John 2:16 New King James Version (NKJV) 
For all that zs in the world—the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of 
life—is not of the Father but is of the world. 


The first clue that there was a problem should have been the appearance of a 
talking serpent. No other animals spoke. The only other one who spoke was God, 
and two humans of the same kind. 


The second clue is that the serpent completely distorted God’s nature and identity. 


The woman’s response should have been “No, that’s not what God said, and that’s 
NOT all He is.” Clearly, we need to know what God has said in His word, and what 
He is saying to us in the moment. What He says in the moment does not contradict 
His word or who He is. 


When the enemy attacks he attacks in our areas of vulnerability where we are totally 
dependent on God: 
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Identity (1 John 2:16) 
* Lust of the flesh (body) — tempted to rely on our senses, our cravings, our hunger 
and appetite, our taste buds 
e Lust of the eyes (soul) — tempted to rely on our mind, emotions, and will (includes 
memories, past experiences and trauma, etc.) 
¢ The pride of life (spirit) — tempted to elevate ourselves above God and to become 
self-reliant. 


Intimacy 
*® Relationships (God and others) — tempted to consult with those who steer us 
against God rather than to press into God and seek counsel of others who will 
point us back to Him. Tempted to be in conflict with God and others. 


Problem #1: Eve considered what the serpent said and weighed it against her own 
authority, thoughts, feelings, and desires, rather than against God’s Word. 


Problem #2: The woman did not take the time to verify what God said by asking God, or 
the man who was there when God first spoke on the matter. 


Problem #3: The man, who was with her, stood by passively watching this happen, and 
said nothing. 


Problem #4: The woman did not consider who God really is, and God’s real nature. 


Problem #5: The woman listened to the serpent and accepted what the serpent said as if 
it was the same as God’s Word. 


Problem #6: The man listened to the serpent and the woman, and accepted what they 
said as if it was the same as God’s Word. 


Problem #7: The woman and man willingly gave their God-given authority away to the 
serpent. The serpent did not take it by force. 


Results of disobedience (or giving in to the temptation to elevate your authority 
above God’s, and giving in to the temptation to give your authority to Satan.) 


Shame (hides) 

Fear (Fight or Flight) 

Blame (It is someone else’s fault.) 

Justification (I have a good reason.) 

Disunity, conflict 

Disobedience 

Death in the form of estrangement from God and others (All humans also die 
physically.) 


ee ee 
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The text shows that part of the curse on the serpent is being at enmity with the woman 
and with her offspring.’ Whoa, this is important information about spiritual warfare 


Women, this should tick you off and encourage you to take an offensive stance against 
the enemy before he strikes, and when he strikes. The enemy is looking to exploit your 
personal relational vulnerabilities to get you to be at war with your husband, but he has 
no authority other than the authority you give him. Don’t try to control your husband, 
fight the enemy. 


Quite frankly, I would not be surprised if the woman was dealing with PMS at the time 
the serpent attacked her! 


Men, this should make you angry at the enemy and encourage you to take an offensive 
stance against the enemy before he strikes. 


The enemy is going after your identity and intimacy through your wife and children. If 
you are attacked by your wife and kids, remember the enemy likely 1s attacking them. 
Remember, your enemy is satan. Take your authority and fight him while connecting 
with your wife and kids, rather than trying to control or avoid. 


Don’t be a door to the enemy, and do not allow others to be a door either. Take your 
proper authority; obey God; stay aware! 


God addresses the man’s disobedience. It is not about gender or role, but about listening 
to someone else more than God... God points out that the man listened to someone / 
something other than Him. 


God in his mercy still clothed Adam and Eve, which ts an act reserved for royalty. 
God also made sure that Adam and Eve would not become eternal beings in a falfen state. 
God makes a promise of victory and reconciliation. Genesis 3:15 


Galatians 5:17 in the Amplified Version says: “For the desires of the flesh are opposed 
to the [Holy] Spirit, and the [desires of the] Spirit are opposed to the flesh (godless 
human nature); for these are antagonistic to each other [continually withstanding and in 


* Kris Vallotton Ministries, accessed October 20, 2014, 
hitps://www.facebook.com/kvministries/posts/1015255437568374 1] ?reply_comment_id=10152557100553 
741 &total_comments=1. Kris Vallotton noted “the devil hates women even more than he hates men 
because the curse that God pronounced over the SERPENT was that women would be hostile with the 
devil. Therefore, the spearhead of demonic warfare is focused on women.” 
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conflict with each other], so that you are not free but are prevented from doing what you 
desire to do. 


Now we understand that our identity and intimacy have been assaulted, and we are not 
who we were made to be... YET. 


However, the reconciling God has made a way for us to become new, restoring us to our 
intended wholeness within, and in our relationships with Him and others. 


WHAT IS THE PROCESS OF INNER-RELATIONAL HEALING? 


‘Do not be conformed but be transformed by the renewing of your mind” (Rom 
12:2) — our own thoughts, particularly that we knew better than God, are what got 
us into trouble in the first place. 


Gethsemane: Mark 14:32-42; Matthew 26:36-45; Luke 22:39-46 


Review: Earlier I mentioned Two Principles of Inner-Relational Healing 


t. Both an individual and relational process and context. INDIVIDUAL AND 
RELATIONAL - We affirmed this by learning that God is Triune and relational, 
and that we are created in God’s triune image as relational and made to be whole. 


2. Spirit-led and empowered - We know Jesus was filled by the Holy Spirit, and that 
Jesus promised that the Holy Spirit would come to us once he left the earth. 


Three Keys to Inner-Relational Healing 


Let’s look at what Jesus did: 


1. Go directly to God, and heed His voice. This means the person and / or the person 
ministering inner-relational healing goes to God and listens for His voice. 


2. Be intentional and repetitive. Jesus repeated the process of praying and of going 
to others until He was strengthened and comforted. 


3. Be aware of and choose carefully who to invite into or exclude from the process. 
Jesus did not listen to satan. (This is a temptation text.) He also did not let the 
disciples’ complacency prevent Him from doing what He knew to do. 





By the time Jesus went to Gethsemane, he had been judged, rejected, mocked, 
misunderstoed, betrayed, etc. 
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Jesus demonstrates 


« A way to remain strong and connected with God and others. 
s The way back to wholeness from brokenness (for us). 


The CAST Framework for Inner-Relational Healing: 


Cry Out (Oh Father) WHEN JESUS FACED CRUCIFIXION 


1. Jesus went to the Father. 

2. He talked to God about what he was thinking, feeling, and about what he wanted. 

3. He asked God what He wanted to show or required of Him. (Implied in clarifying 
the Father’s will) 

4. He talked to God about his temptation to act in a manner other than what He has 
shown or requires. 

5. He asked God to comfort, strengthen, or encourage Him. 

6. He asked God to help Him accept what God has shown and to do what God has 
required. 


Acknowledge (If it is possible remove this CUD isu) 


l. Jesus talked to God about thoughts, feelings, and wants that opposed what God 
showed Him or required of Him. 

2. He talked to God about input from others that opposed what God showed or 
required of Him. (Temptation text — implies Satan is tempting Jesus away from 
God’s will) 

3. He remembered who God is and what God can do. 


Surrender (Not my will) 


1. Jesus committed to do what God showed or required of Him. 

2. Jesus committed to accept what God showed Him. 

3. Jesus disregarded input from others that opposed what God showed or required of 
Him. 


In between times of prayer Jesus shared with trusted others (disciples) and asked 


them to pray. 


Trust (Your will be done) 


J. Jesus did what God asked Him to do. 
2. Jesus stepped out and fulfilled what He had committed in His heart to do. 
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Because Jesus went to the cross, we can follow Him through Gethsemane, to our 
own crosses, and to resurrection life! 


HOW ARE INNER-RELATIONAL HEALING AND HEALTH MAINTAINED? 





Repeat the CAST — follow Jesus through Gethsemane to the cross, which leads back to 
God. 


Take a break. Have participants consider something that has been nagging or weighing on 
them so they can use it in the CAST. 


Then walk participants through the CAST. 


APPENDIX H 


CAST TRAINING SCHEDULE 
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CAST Training Schedule 


9:00 —9:15 Worship, Welcome and General Information 
9:15-9:45 Research Forms 
9:45 — 10:30 Eden (Genesis 1-2) 
Introduction 
What are itnner-relational healing and inner-relational health? 
How do we know inner-relational healing and health are possible? 
[0:30 — 10:45 Break 
10:45 — 11:15 Eden (Genesis 3) 
Who needs tnner-relational healing and why? 
11:15 — 12:00 Gethsemane (Mark 14:32-42; Matthew 26:36-46; Luke 22:39-46) 
What is the process of inner-relational healing? 
How are inner-relational healing and health maintained? 
12:00 — 12:30 Lunch 
12:30-1:30 The CAST Experience 
Cry Out 
Acknowledge 
1:30-1:45 Break and Interview Sign-Up 
1:45 —2:30 The CAST Experience 
Surrender 
Trust 


2:30-3:00 Wrap Up 


APPENDIX I 


PARTICIPANT JOURNAL AND INTERVIEW SUMMARIES 


ZS 
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Participant One 


Journal Summary 

Participant one completed eight journal entries out of the eight entries requested. 
He spent an average of 37.5 minutes completing each entry. During the interview he 
noted he had not left out any information he felt was too personal, except for “names of 
individuals” and some specifics. However, he applied the CAST to those situations, and 
wrote about the general gist of situations in his journal. 

This participant cried out about thoughts of hating a situation and wondering how 
often he has to experience it, needing answers and help, and why he failed in certain areas 
regularly. He cried out about emotions of doubt, frustration, worry, sadness, irritation, 
discouragement, and desperation. He cried out about situations regarding ministry, 
family, and other personal support. When he asked God to show him what He wanted to 
show or required, God gave him a visual picture, asked him to trust Him, and to focus on 
Him. He reported that God reminded him of times He was faithful and provided, 
reminded him of His love, reassured Him he did not need to be afraid, and that He would 
strengthen and help him. God also reminded this participant that the Holy Spirit is with 
him to help. 

This participant acknowledged thoughts about how difficult his circumstances 
have been. He expressed how difficult it has been to trust when he does not see results. 
When he turned toward acknowledging who God is and what God can do, he identified 


God as healer, helper, teacher, covering, and protector. 
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As this participant moved through the process of surrender, he moved from 
negative raw emotions and thoughts into a greater sense of confidence in God, and a 
resolve to do what God asked him. His emotions became more aligned with fruits of the 
Spirit including loving by putting others first, and self-control in that he saw he needed to 
pray and think before acting. Intimacy with God was also evident as this participant 
invited God to take down self-protective walls and soften his heart. The desire to be 
changed personaily, rather than the desire for God to change circumstances became the 
cry of this participant’s heart. 

This participant made commitments to trust after each entry as requested. Some 
days he followed through, and other days he struggled to follow through. Still, each 
journal entry showed evidence of increased intimacy, communication with God, desire to 
change, and attempts at obeying what God said. 

When responding to what he learned about God, self, and inner-relational healing, 
he noted that “God has His best in mind.” “God cares about me.” He noted he has missed 
things in the past by not asking God for input, and by not surrendering. He also 
recognized that he needs to embrace his true identity in Christ so he can have greater 


intimacy with God and others. 


Interview Summary 

During the interview, participant one indicated he felt the CAST had a positive 
impact on his IRH, contributed to his current IRH, and increased his inner-relational 
health from a “six out of ten” to an “eight out of ten.” He said the experience was 


positive because it helped him learn “to hear from God,” and to learn what to do. He 
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further indicated that it helped htm take time to consider what he heard from God, how to 
follow through and apply what God said. 

This participant conveyed the impact further by repeatedly mentioning several 
key themes. One theme was that he learned a new perspective on inner-relational healing, 
particularly that of “hearing and listening to God, finding out what He’s saying, and 
trying to have Him communicate to me to guide me instead of me just thinking I know.” 
Another theme was that he learned that this process is one of greater depth and intimacy 
with God, engaging God in conversation by inviting Him to speak, and believing that He 
will “speak more directly and clearly.” 

The process increased his awareness of his need to hear God, surrender, “to have 
a plan,” and to follow through. He also became aware that he needs to slow down and 
take the time to listen for God’s input, and the steps he needs to take. He reco gnized that 
simply waiting for things to happen once he heard from God is not enough, but that he 
needs to “position myself to obtain it,’ and ask “‘what are the steps that I need to walk in.” 
Overall! he reiterated that the greatest change for him was the recognition of hearing God, 
having a plan to follow through, and then to do it. He also recognized that he needs to 
trust what God said so he follows through. 

He reported that the greatest impact was “seeing the areas that I need either to 
work on or change, or areas I need to be really getting to know God better.” He 
recognized “wrong belief systems,” and the need not to “rush through it” so he can listen 
to, hear, and know what God is saying. He also found that he included his spouse in the 


process even when they were not in agreement. 
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Unlike other participants, this participant felt the CAST also had a negative 
impact on his IRH because a conflict arose between him and his wife during the process. 
They both felt they had heard from God on an issue, but did not agree on what they 
heard. This created doubt in him as to whether or not he heard what God said. He also 
said it was negative for a reason involving personal preference in that the journal was 
“hard” for him. 

His overall experience through the journaling and report at the interview was an 
improvement in his IRH as evidenced by an increased ability to hear from God, consider 
what he hears, and to follow through. He learned that God cares for him, will help him, 
and has His best in mind. He also recognized that he needs to pray and think before doing 
something, and that he has missed God before because he did not surrender and do what 


God asked. He learned that God loves him. 


Participant Two 


Journal Summary 

Participant two completed two out of eight journal entries. She spent an average 
of 27.5 minutes for each entry. During the interview, she noted that she had not left 
anything out of her journal because it was too personal. 

This participant cried out about feeling overwhelmed and guilty. The main 
circumstances she focused on were how to balance time with God, family, and life 


responsibilities. When she asked what God wanted to show her or required of her she felt 
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He told her not to strive, but instead to rest. She asked God to empower her to change, to 
help her persevere, and to transform her attitude and mind so she can obey. 

This participant acknowledged feeling defeated, hopeless, like things will not 
work out, and that she would like to avoid instead of face circumstances. When she 
acknowledged who God is and what He can do she identified that He is omnipotent, and 
can move mountains, so He is able to transform her. She also acknowledged that God is 
not only able to do big things, but cares about the small details. 

As this participant worked through the process of surrender she committed to 
accept the importance of resting in “God’s love and peace.” She also committed to rest in 
God, trusting Him to “order my steps.” In terms of trust, she did not follow through on 
one commitment she made. However, she learned about distractions, her lack, and God’s 


commitment to her. 


Interview Summary 

During the interview, participant two reported feeling that the CAST had a 
positive impact on her IRH because she received “insight” while going through the 
process. At the same time, she did not feel her IRH was any different after the CAST than 
it was before for three reasons. The first reason is that she only completed two entries. 
The second reason was that the process was similar to other processes she had been 
taught previously. The third reason was that she felt she had already implemented similar 
processes in her prayer life. 

F:ven though she did not feel there was any improvement in her IRH she indicated 


that she experienced awareness of the reality that inner-relational healing can be 
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repetitive as a person goes over “the same thing in multiple different entries, at multiple 
different times.” She recognized that it is a “process, not just one day and you’re done.” 
She also felt she received inner-relational healing in that she was reminded that “God 
doesn’t always think of me how I inittally feel God thinks of me. . . . He just wants to 
spend time with you.” She identified that the process helped take this knowledge from 
her head to her heart further than it had been before. 

This participant identified that the greatest impact was on her personally, and on 
her relationship with God. She said that she became aware of her own “strengths and 
weaknesses.” She also noted that she recognized “what I need to work on with the Lord.” 

Based on her responses, even though this participant did not identify a change in 
IRH in answer to direct questions about it, some inner-relational healing occurred. This 
healing was in the areas of changed thoughts about self, how God sees her, and desire to 
change and obey in specific areas. She also identified that inner-relational healing is a 


process. 


Participant Three 


Journal Summary 

Participant three completed six out of eight journal entries. He spent an average of 
25 minutes per entry. During the interview this participant stated that he had not left 
anything out of his journal because it was too personal. However, he was not able to fit 
everything in the space provided, so he summarized in the CAST journal what he wrote 


about more extensively in his personal journal. 
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This participant cried out about feelings of happiness, concern, fear, hope, 
encouragement, optimism, thankfulness, apprehensiveness, and impatience. He also cried 
out about wanting to make decisions without waiting on God for answer. The 
circumstances he prayed about included a ministry situation, job situations, and 
communicating with his wife. He asked God to strengthen him and help him surrender 
the details. He asked for transformation of his perspective, and help to know God’s wiil 
and timing. He asked God to help him honor and worship God in his circumstances, and 
for God to help him be bold in sharing the Gospel. 

During his first entry he acknowledged no opposing thoughts, feelings, wants, or 
input, as he identified none. After that, he acknowledged feeling fearful of messing up on 
timing, trying to make a way on his own, looking to people for answers, and wanting to 
avoid difficult conversations. He began to acknowledge that God 1s provider, and Father, 
and that He is able, good, gentle, kind faithful, will not forsake, leads into truth, makes 
people courageous, and is able to save. 

As he worked through the process of surrender, he surrendered “the details” and 
asked God to be aware of “truth over garbage thinking,” to help him be on time, diligent, 
and to have courage. He asked God to help him be in the word and to “allow God to 
transform my life.” He surrendered work and ministry situations, and expressed 
willingness to witness to others and do what God has asked him to do. 

As he committed to trust, he determined to talk with his wife, to pray, to journal, 
to reflect, to prepare, to be in God’s word, to evangelize, and to be honest. He wrote 
about having been obedient to almost everything to which he committed during the 


CAST journal experience. In the areas in which he did not completely follow through, he 
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made steps toward obedience by connecting with people so he would have opportunities 
to share about Jesus. 

During the process he learned that God’s provision is sure, and that God will help 
him stop being afraid of making mistakes. He was reminded that he is not alone because 
God is with him. He saw that his current situations were opportunities to “walk by faith,” 
and that God can use him “‘to pray for people and heal them.” He also saw that God put 


him in a position where his input matters and he has the “authority” to share it. 


Interview Summary 

During the interview, participant three indicated that he felt the CAST had a 
positive impact on his IRH in that it rekindled his communicating with God through 
journaling, a practice he had been accustomed to in the past. He stated that the process 
helped him start to be strengthened again. He did not feel that his IRH was different after 
going through the CAST process than before going through it. The reason he gave was 
that as he looked at himself, he recognized “what a mess” he still is. As a result, he did 
not rate himself higher. 

He was not sure about how much of a factor the CAST was in contributing to his 
current IRH. He reported being encouraged to start writing in his journal again, and felt 
that God encouraged him in the process. However, he identified that he needed “to do it 
more for it to be a bigger factor.” 

He learned from Jesus example in Gethsemane that praying is more than crying 
out, and includes surrendering his will and asking for God’s to be done in his life. He felt 


the CAST impacted him personally, more than his relationship with God or with others. 
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He felt encouraged in the process to do the difficult things he was facing. He then 
changed it around to be his relationship with God as being the most impacted, and his 
relationships with others to be the least impacted. He indicated he received inner- 
relational healing as he learned that God gives “courage to do the tough things” that 


require faith and risk. He felt strengthened by God “to be strong and courageous.” 


Participant Four 


Journal Summary 

Participant four completed six out of eight journal entries and spent an average of 
fifteen minutes per day on each entry. During the interview process he noted that he left 
out details that he felt were “trivial.” He then described what he left out and how using 
the CAST helped him in the process. He was struggling with patience and asked God for 
help. While the specific situation itself did not. change, he identified that he became 
“more patient,” even though the process was “frustrating.” 

This participant cried out about feeling “depressed, worn out, annoyed, excited, 
ambitions, let down,” and like God does not care about what he “wants or desires.” He 
cried out about provision for his family, feeling unsuccessful, and wanting to do 
something to distract him from his circumstances. He also cried out about wanting to 
“give up,” “to quit,” “to rely on my own will instead of God’s,” and to want immediate 
results. He asked God to help strengthen him, help him accept God’s will and to help him 
do God’s will, and was reminded that God is his “strong tower” and “shelter.” He was 


also reminded that God will strengthen him. 
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He acknowledged struggling with discouragement, doubt, wanting to “waste 
time,” and “give up.” Some people encouraged him to remain obedient to God, whereas 
others supported some of his opposing thoughts, feelings, and wants. In the end he 
acknowledged that God is omnipotent, able to provide, faithful, gives strength, “knows 
best,” and can help motivate. God showed him to persevere, to “do my best,” to “be 
patient,” to trust, to remain strong, to be “productive,” and not to give in to temptations to 
disobey God. 

In his surrender, he asked God to help him accept that failure is ok, and to accept 
that God wants to help him even when he is focused on himself. He asked God to help 
him remain encouraged, patient, persistent, and productive. His areas of trust included 
trying again when he feels like he failed, asking God for help, focusing on God, trusting 
in God, and focusing on godly things. He noted that he wavered between persistence and 
giving up, but that he continued to seek God for help. 

What he learned in the process is that God never leaves him, is awesome, and “is 
more patient, persistent, and relentless than I will ever be.” He discovered that God 1s 
willing to listen even when he is focused on himself, and is “negative” with others. He 


began to focus on God. 


Interview Summary 

Participant four felt that the CAST’s impact on his IRH was “definitely positive.” 
He indicated that prior to the CAST experience his IRH was a four out of ten, whereas 
afterward he rated it “a seven or so” because “it feels like I can talk to God more... like 


I can get in touch with Him easier. I guess it’s more like a two-sided conversation than 
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just me complaining.” He felt it helped him learn how to pray using a “step by step” 
process. He recognized that he began to get more from his relationship with God because 
of the recognition that it 1s a mutual conversation. He also felt it helped him find 
direction. 

This participant did not remember what IRH or healing meant. The interviewer 
reminded him of the definition, and the participant indicated he learned that he tended to 
“cry out a lot,” but did not do much listening to God. Because he did not remember inner- 
relational healing included relationships with others, he identified the greatest impact was 
on him and his relationship with God. At first he did not remember the entire process, but 
as he began to identify issues and how to change, he saw that he could “actually hear 
from God and do something with it.” He noted that he received inner-relational healing in 
the area of “attitudes and behavior towards God,” particularly in the area that the 


communication goes both ways. 


Participant Five 


Journal Summary 

Participant five completed eight out of eight journal entries. She spent an average 
of twenty-three minutes on each entry. In her interview, she noted she left two specific 
situations out of the CAST journal, although she discussed using the CAST to work 
through them in the journal more generally. What she shared was something she felt God 
wanted her to do with her children, and something God wanted her to do with her spouse. 


She noted that she obeyed God and did what he asked. 
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This participant cried out about feeling tired, blessed, empty, content, thankful, 
encouraged, unproductive, monotonous, peaceful, and like she is making progress. She 
also talked to God about sharing faith with friends, questions about the future, wondering 
if others feel the same way she does, and knowing that God cares about her. She 
expressed her need for rest in chaos, and her chasing after God. She wrote about God 
showing her purpose, and speaking to her in pictures. She was tempted not to share her 
faith, to allow her mind to think of possibilities, not to do what God asked, to try and do 
things on her own. She was tempted not to be content, to see her value and identity in 
accomplishments, and to give up. She asked God to help her remain focused, to take 
risks, to be thankful, for strength, encouragement, that God is her strength, to obey even 
-when uncomfortable, and that she does not need to strive. In the process she found that 
“when I stopped looking for rest and fulfillment in things like vegging out on the couch 
with T.V., I started craving things of God more.” She also began to see that God loves 
her and desires intimacy with her and others. 

This participant acknowledged internal opposition to God that included keeping to 
herself, not being content and wanting more, looking for distractions, taking care of 
others, comparing self with others, measuring worth in performance, striving, sometimes 
not wanting to change, and sometimes not wanting to lean on God for strength. External 
input was conflicting as some encouraged her to work harder, and some said she deserved 
to relax. As she acknowledged God she found that He desired to be her source of rest, 
that He would bring her dreams to pass, that He is her strength, her lover and security, her 
“provider, king and conqueror.” She also wrote Bible verses out that she believed God 


gave her as encouragement. 
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This participant surrendered by accepting God’s purpose, plan, love, sovereignty, 
strength, provision, and need to “allow God to be first” in her schedule. She also asked 
God to help her be willing to reach out to “tough friends,” to rest in Him, to lean on Him 
for strength instead of self, to be more thankful, to obey, and to communicate with Him 
first daily. She asked God to help her pray about responses to friends, to “practice 
anticipation over anxiety regarding” the future, to pray instantly when faced with a tough 
situation, to stop comparing herself with others, and simply “to obey.” 

This participant enacted trust by following through on her commitments to God. 
In fact, she wrote down that she had mostly obeyed what she had heard God show her or 
require of her. She mentioned that she had missed the mark regarding the specifics of 
how often, however; but she set her heart to obey whenever she wrote in her journal. 

This participant learned that God wants to be intimately related with a friend of 
hers and that she can be a “catalyst” for that relationship. She learned the difference 
between “‘dreaming and anticipating versus being anxious” about the future, and that God 
wants to “commune with me, to provide me rest and renewal if I will just let him.” She 
identified that God cares “intimately,” that He is “enough,” that “He sometimes asks us to 
do uncomfortable, stretching things to benefit us in the long run.” She also learned that 
God wants her to rest, “wants the first of my time. He wants to encourage and strengthen 


me...soIcan have joy in my day... .” 


Interview Summary 
Participant five felt that her IRH was impacted by the CAST in a “definitely 


positive” way, and that it was “a pretty good factor” in contributing to her current IRH. 
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She rated her IRH a “seven or eight” prior to completing the CAST experience, and an 
“eight, nine” afterward. The reason for the change was that she felt the CAST framework 
helped her consider the “next step, and then the following time you sat down, it said did 
you do that step... . It really held you accountable and reined you back in.” 

Other areas of positive impact included that she felt that she grew personally, 
grew in her “relationship with God and His promises, and the Scripture that He speaks 
over us... .” She also felt the CAST “benefitted and strengthened relationships” with her 
spouse and children. She reported that she learned that she could benefit from the CAST 
even though she was doing well, and that He “still had things to tell me. He wanted to 
help me grow and get closer to Him.” She identified that He spoke “promises to me 
through Scripture,” as well as how much He loves her. She said that in addition to her 
personal growth, and intimacy with God, her family connections were strengthened as 
she obeyed what God asked her to do. 

She felt that her relationships with other people were impacted the most, and was 
the area in which she received the most inner-relational healing. However, she indicated 
that while her relationship with God was healthy, it was also strengthened through the 
“promises and stuff that He spoke over me and the scriptures. . . .” She felt that what God 
asked her to do strengthened her family relationships. Overall, she said “everything was 
impacted,” meaning herself personally, her relationship with God, and her relationships 


with others. 
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Participant Six 


Journal Summary 

Participant six completed six out of eight journal entries. She spent an average of 
fifty-eight minutes praying and writing through each entry. During the interview she 
reported that she did not leave anything out of her CAST journal because it was too 
personal. 

This participant cried out about an employment and family situation, along with 
related decisions. She shared feelings of being frustrated, used, offended, angry, 
concerned, and of wanting to be a good parent. She prayed about being tempted to get out 
of one situation and go to another one, and tempted to become offended or resentful. 
However, she asked God for “wisdom and humility,” to help her bless her employer, and 
to provide for family needs. Specifically, she expressed that she desired to see her family 
“flourish spiritually,” but was concerned that decisions may not be well-received. 

This participant’s acknowledgment of opposing internal processes matched the 
more negative emotions she experienced and voiced when she cried out. She received 
input from a couple sources that did not agree, but she weighed it out as she asked God 
about the situation. She acknowledged God as provider, and what He says about the 
importance of parenting His way. 

As this participant surrendered she became willing to do what God required as an 
employee and as a mother. She surrendered her relationships at work and at home to God, 


and committed to pray for everyone involved. After surrendering, and determining to 
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trust God by doing what He said, she documented that she was obedient in each area to 
which she had committed. 

Ultimately this participant learned that she is willing to “‘accept the way of the 
cross,” and that “God’s way of humility in relationships is the best way.” She learned that 
she wants to remain humble, and not bitter. She also learned more about her love for her 


family. 


Interview Summary 

Participant six reported that the CAST had a “certainly positive” impact on her 
IRH. In particular, she felt that it “gave that step by step walk through giving time to sit 
and meditate on things in a way that was a very purposeful use of time.” 

At the same time, she felt that her overall IRH prior to and after the CAST experience 
was the same, at a “nine out of ten” both times. 

The reason she gave for her IRH remaining static is that the process was more of a 
decision-making process for her, in which she reflected on spiritual things. She said this 
reflection involved “factoring in what I’m hearing from the Lord, what others are saying 
— counsel — kind of mixing all that together in taking of next steps.” At the same time, she 
noted that these were the reasons the CAST contributed to her IRH. She did not identify 
having “strong healing needs,” but that she mainly received “more clarity” through the 
process. Truly, she described that she had received inner-relational healing, even though 
she did not identify it as such. 

She reported that she learned that “it’s important to really communicate not just 


on paper but to yourself what you’re feeling and what you’re’ thinking. . . . There's 
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something about writing it down that it sort of solidifies.” She said it helped her clarify 
her thoughts and feelings, and also helped her hold herself accountable for the direction 
of her thoughts. For her, the CAST process impacted most “my relationship with others.” 
She further discussed becoming “more thoughtful about feelings I was experiencing,” and 
becoming more settled and peaceful. She also said she had greater understanding. 

She felt her relationship with God was impacted the least with the exception that. 
she was reminded to journal again. She then said that “I guess in that way it’s benefitted 
me personally in my relationship with God.” In other words, the CAST process benefitted 
her personally, relationally with others, and relationally with God. 

She felt she received inner-relational healing in the area of her “attitude toward 
others.” She also talked about the way the process helped her go from “upset or raw” 
emotions to greater understanding and peace. She reiterated that the process helped her to 


stay on the right course. 


Participant Seven 


Journal Summary 

Participant seven completed six out of eight journals. He spent an average of 
forty-six minutes on each entry. During the interview he reported that he had not left out 
information from his journal, but that he had changed the “tone and phrasing” when he 
wrote things down; whereas, when he prays and writes to God he tends to be rawer in his 


expression. 
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This participant cried out about impatience, concern for his children, desire to act 
out of God’s “love and presence,” desiring intimacy with God, wanting to invest in his 
wife and children, school, and work. Some of his feelings were expectancy, peace, safety, 
generosity, impatience, self-reliance, inadequacy, thankfulness, neediness, stress, anxiety, 
and depression. He shared being tempted to complain, to keep to himself, and to speak 
out of his emotions. He asked God to help him in his role as husband and father, not to 
strive and rely on himself, to find his confidence in God, to have vision for his wife and 
family, to help him not to fear rejection, to take thoughts captive, and to walk by faith. He 
asked God to help him relate as a friend with Jesus. 

He acknowledged opposing thoughts, feelings, desires including some unbelief, 
perfectionism, closing his heart, and asked God to help him remain open and vulnerable 
with God. He acknowledged that God is involved in all the details of his life and 
relationships, and that He is able, “can do anything, and works powerfully through the 
faith of his people.” He acknowledged God’s love, steadiness, graciousness, compassion, 
and interest in him personally. 

In the area of surrender, this participant committed to “know and love God and 
others,” to remain prayerful “with joy, and faith, and love.” He made the commitment to 
“abide” in God, and to rest instead of focusing on being productive. He also committed to 
become more attuned to “God’s presence and love.” For the most part, this participant 
trusted and obeyed what he felt God wanted him to do. He described one day that his 
focus was off because of not feeling well, and that on another day he chose not to rest, 


and regretted that he pushed himself too hard. 
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In this experience, he learned that the most important thing is “love.” This theme 
of being aware of and focused on God’s love and presence were prominent in the journal. 
He also learned that taking time to rest allows him to be more prepared to live fully with 


God in his work and in his day-to-day Ife. 


Interview Summary 

Participant seven said the CAST had a “positive” impact on his IRH. He rated his 
IRH at an “eight out of ten” prior to the CAST experience, and at a “nine out of ten” 
afterward. The reason for the change is that he had spent time praying about ways to be 
more generous with others, that it was on his mind more regularly, and that he was 
actively being generous. He shared that the CAST process gave him “an outlet for 
something very personal to me in my relationship with my children, and their 
experiences.” He also felt encouraged in the process. Both of these things he said were 
positive for him. 

This participant identified that the CAST strengthened his current IRH. He felt it 
“brought some extra encouragement” and an increased awareness of personal growth 
over the years. He discussed that his IRH was impacted the most because he felt the 
experience was “heartwarming,” and helped him “daily to crucify” certain things, “to let 
' things die, to let go of my wants, and to walk in God’s life and power.” He found he was 
focused on passages of Scripture that encouraged him to “abide in the vine,” which “has 
led me to growth and it’s so wonderful to feel led into a new area of growth that didn’t 


come through pain and loss.” 
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He also felt the process impacted his relationship with his wife and children as he 
became more aware of their needs, and how to provide support, encouragement, and 
nurturing. He said “I would consider that a healing work with God bringing that in the 
home.” The relationship he said was impacted least was his relationship with God 
because “it felt very normal for me to do a lot of this to be opening up with the Lord.” 

He learned that he “thought a lot about God, His interests and my response to the 
daily stuff.” He found value in the repetition and daily application. He felt the CAST 
“centered” him in terms of “connecting with God.” He recognized that it helped him 
invite God into his day more regularly, and increased His awareness of God’s presence. 
Another lesson he learned is that he does not have to be in pain to grow in IRH. He can 


be in a place of stability, and still grow when he seeks God. 


Participant Eight 


Journal Summary 

Participant eight completed six out of eight journal entries. He spent an average of 
twenty-four minutes on each entry. When asked during the interview if he had left any 
information out of the journal that was too personal, he replied that he had not. 

This participant cried out about feeling frustrated, “worn out some days, energetic 
some days.” He expressed that he felt he “should clean up some wrong attitudes,” and 
have “more focus on the right things.” He processed that he was struggling to hear from 
God, and yet he continued to seek God to help him remember that God is committed to 


his children. He asked God to help him love people more and to find the good in them. 
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He asked God to help him be aware of Him in all things. He also was praying for specific 
healing in an area. 

He acknowledged that he falls short in loving people, feels “held back” by God 
when he does not see answers, and that he feels like he has been “wasting my time.” He 
also acknowledged that God is capable of things “I can’t do for myself.”” He wrote about 
a promise God made to his family. He grappled with the now and not yet of believing 
God is able, but not seeing fruit. 

In surrender, this participant committed to bless people and to repent from 
thoughts and feelings that do not line up with God’s will. He committed to have faith in 
God’s ability to heal. He also committed to prayer. He wrote that he took steps of trust 
toward acting on his commitments to believe God, to bless others and pray for them, to 
trust God, and to be faithful. 

What he reported he learned in the process is that the process is sometimes 
“ugly.” He learned that God has his best in mind, and does not give up. He learned about 
his own leaning to judge others, and the tension of not seeing fruit in areas he has 


believed God. Lastly, he recognized that he does not feel “fulfilled.” 


Interview Summary 

Participant eight reported that the CAST framework had a positive impact on his 
IRH, but indicated he did not think his IRH was any different after the CAST experience 
than it was before. He rated his IRH a “seven out of ten” both before and after. The 


reason he said the impact was positive was that “it did bring me back to a couple thoughts 
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that I had — things I never really thought about.” He felt he received new insights, and 
became aware of small things that are sometimes easy to overlook as time goes by. 

This participant shared that his IRH was impacted the most in that he began to 
look at himself more closely, and to gain understanding. He recognized areas of longing 
for clarity of purpose. He felt his relationship with God was impacted the least, because 
he felt this relationship has been constant. 

What he reported learning is that knowing Scripture is not “always the best thing. 
If you know the scriptures but for some reason you’re not really living them, not because 
you don’t want to. Just because you don’t see the practicality of it.” He felt the CAST led 
him to look at himself, and where he falls short. He was able to see that God is “doing 


what He’s supposed to be doing.” 


Participant Nine 


Journal Summary 

Participant nine completed five out of eight journal entries. She spent an average 
of thirty-eight minutes on each entry. During the interview she reported that she did not 
leave out any information in her journal that she felt was too personal. 

She cried out about an overwhelming situation at work for the duration of her 
journal writing. She shared feelings of sadness, tiredness, anxiety, negativity, apathy, 
grumpiness, anger, distress, rest and peacefulness. She asked God to help her become less 


negative, to strengthen her, to fill her with joy and peace. She asked God to help her not 
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to miss what He wants to show her in spite of her feelings and perspective. She began to 
see God’s love and desire to protect her, and she asked Him to help her believe Him. 

She acknowledged that the thoughts and feelings she was having mostly opposed 
God’s revelation to her. She acknowledged a desire to turn “negative thoughts into 
praise.” She acknowledged that some of the people at work gossiped, which opposed 
God’s heart for her co-workers. She acknowledged that God works in His time and way, 
and that he has never failed her or led her in the wrong direction. She acknowledged His 
love for her, and that he would “never leave me nor forsake me.” As she acknowledged 
God, she remarked that her eyes had been opened to how much her perspective created 
her inner pain and struggle, and that the CAST process was helping her to see more from 
God’s perspective. 

She surrendered her negativity and “grumpiness” to God, and committed to do 
what God has asked of her. She committed to walk in joy, to “pray, read, praise, and rest 
in Him.” She wrote that “obedience equals victory.” She identified that she took steps of 
trust and obedience by spending more time in prayer, recognizing negative thoughts and 
turning them to praise, intentionally beginning to speak more positively, and listening for 
God’s leading. She admitted struggling with speaking positively at times, but repented 
when she struggled and asked God for help again. She found herself praying in the midst 
of the struggle. 

This participant reported learning that she loves people, but finds it hard to love 
them because of how they “act, speak, care.” She learned that when she is obedient, her 
heart remains “softer... toward the people I am called to love, no matter how unlovable 


they are.” She recognized that she cannot “rely on my feelings. I have to trust in what 
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God tells me.” She saw that “if we don’t literally cleanse our minds, all the junk takes 


over and we become an unproductive Christian.” 


Interview. Summary 

Participant nine reported that the CAST had a positive impact on her IRH. She 
said she would have rated her IRH a “five out of ten” prior to the CAST experience, and 
an “eight out of ten” afterward. She felt the experience helped made her aware of how 
stuck she had been in negative thinking and complaining about her circumstances, and 
that the CAST helped her become “unstuck” again. She noted that the CAST “helped me 
focus my thoughts. It helped them not be negative.” Overall, she said she felt like it 
strengthened her relationship with God, particularly in how she communicates with Him. 

She reported that she learned that the way she was communicating with God and 
the way she was thinking was “unproductive.” She said that the CAST helped her 
“become more productive in my thought life. It really is less jumbled. There’s more of a 
clarity.” She felt the process impacted her relationship with God the most because she 
saw how patient and loving He has been even with the complaining and negativity she 
had brought Him. She desired to communicate with Him differently. The area that was 
least impacted was her relationship with others, and she said that this is an area she needs 


“to work on.” 
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Table G.1. Participant self-rated understanding of IH compared with participant IH 
definitions before and after the CAST training 


| Participant Pre-Training Survey 


Post-Training Surve% 


| Understanding Definition 
] Strongly No answer “Being transformed 
= = es by God and His word. _ 
2 Somewhat “No longer being “God’s bringing 
! negatively affected by things that are not His 
the emotional trauma will on the inside of 
| that has occurred in us into His will on the 
; your life.” _ inside of us.” | 
3 Somewhat “God’s will on the Somewhat “Aligning my | 
inside.” thoughts, actions, 
prayers with what 
| | God wants me to do,” _ 
a Neutral Not sure Somewhat | Understanding God 
has designed us for 
relationship with him 
and through this we 
can experience life, 
freedom and release. 
The “inner healing’ 
isn’t just for someone 
who is struggling, but 
also for daily 
= —— strength. | 
Somewhat “Understanding who | Somewhat “Applying God’s 
am in Christ and truth to our situations 
beginning to define / needs, acting upon 
myself and my identity what has been 
as how He sees me... revealed.” 
so as to be healed of 
past hurts and 
understand my worth in 
Him.” | 
Somewhat “God’s presence and _—‘|_ Strongly | “Repair of emotions 
truth being applied to | and psychological 
our broken areas.” | states to God’s 
; | | ‘creational intent.”” _ 
Somewhat Emotional and Somewhat “Freeing yourself 
psychological repair of up.” 
wounded or twisted 
patterns of thinking and 
feeling.” __}\_ 
Strongly “Allowing the Lord to Strongly “Coming into 
identify, touch and heal agreement with God 
those internal wounds based on his word 
_ in your life that have and your obedience to 
| affected your life and it.” 
_vour outlook on it.” | 
9 Strongly “To allow God through | Strongly No answer. 
| his word to change us 
1. _| to become like Christ.” 
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